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THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


las our friends at home: A happy and prosperous 

New Year. 

To our friends at the European war front, of what- 
ever nation: May this year, begun in battle and blood, 
attended by sufferings untold and calamities inconceiv- 
able, end in peace. May a greater freedom, a broader 
humanity and a lasting concord be the world’s inheritance 
through succeeding ycars. 





DOING WITHOUT DYES. 


HE wonderful adaptability of the rubber trade to un- 
usual conditions has often been remarked. Fresh 
emphasis is laid upon it at the present time in the substi- 
tution of colors, as black for white, in such products as 
motor tires, for example. 

That is not difficult and is in the line of accepted prac- 
tice. That such substitution should be carried into the 
field of colored fabrics is, however, novel and opens up a 
wide and profitable field. Such a problem was success- 
fully met by a rubber company making carriage cloth. 


Their product, normally, should be pebbled black rub- 
ber on one side and black uncoated fabric on the other, 
an effect that the customer desired. As no black cloth 
was to be had, the manufacturer used white, spreading 
the pebbled side, as usual, and skim-coating the other 
with a dull black rubber. The result was even more 
satisfactory than the usual type and bids fair to become 
the usual thing. If dye shortages and embargoes per- 
sist it is possible that similar substitutions will occur in 
many lines where colored fabrics are used. The possibil- 
ity of the colored rubber surface, and perhaps a revival 
of the cemented, flocked surface, is not at all remote. 





HIGHER PRICES, AND WHEN? 


HE fact that rubber has already reached the dollar 
figure, combined with the higher cost of fabrics 
and compounding ingredients, certainly point toward 
higher prices in finished goods. The smaller manu- 
facturers are apparently most anxious for the change, 
for as a class they are burdened with a heavier over- 
head, and owing to more limited capital cannot antici- 
pate their requirements in rubber and materials as 
far in advance as do the larger interests. 

That there is a feeling of unrest is evidenced by 
the opinions expressed in the trade. Many manufac- 
turers do not hesitate to state that, at present prices, 
they are not seeking orders with their accustomed 
diligence. Orders for future deliveries at current 
prices, it is said, are not desirable, and one case may 
be cited where an order from a distributor amounting 
to $10,000, for 1916 delivery on the basis of recent 
prices, was turned down. The tendency of the 
market may also be observed from the fact that cer- 
tain manufacturers have reduced discounts to deal- 
ers and a few have slightly advanced prices. 

It is interesting to note that with the present keen 
competition, all manufacturers are compelled to ob- 
serve uniform trading practices to guard the interests 
of their customers. There seems to be a consensus 
of opinion that should some of the prominent manu- 
facturers advance prices, the example thus set would 
be universally followed. If any held out, their lower 
prices would attract orders that would soon exhaust 
their stocks and they would then be unable to take 
care of their regular trade, which would be forced 
into other channels and alienated. On the other 
hand, it has been suggested as not impossible that 
large concerns with plentiful supplies purchased 
when prices were below those now current, may hold 
off for three or four months. While it may be said 
that manufacturers’ representatives and dealers are 
looking for an advance sooner or later, realizing that 
present costs will demand some action, there appears 
to be a wide difference of opinion as to the probable 
date of such change, however, in some quarters the guess 
is hazarded that it will come early in January. 
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The prevalent opinion is that the advance in tires will 
probably be one of 25 per cent, although some expect a 
15 per cent rise at an early date, to be followed by an 
additional 10 per cent later. An increase of 15 per cent 
in the price of mechanical rubber goods is generally ex- 
pected. 

Glancing back but a few years in the tire industry, 
it will be recalled that the regular practice was to 
produce tires by hand. Gradually machinery, replac- 
ing manual labor, reduced the cost of manufacture. 
This, combined with greater factory efficiency, 
largely increased production, the lower cost of rub- 
ber, and keen competition, have served in securing 
repeated price reductions to distributors and 
dealers. 

The repeated reductions in the past were justified 
by the conditions, and now the indications are that 
the rapidly increasing material cost will force manu- 
facturers to adopt a higher selling price standard. 


NONE AND WELFARE FOR 
ALL. 


WITH CHARITY FOR 


HE welfare of the worker, the rubber worker, to be 
specific, has been on the conscience of the rubber 
employer, to a degree, from the beginnings of the in- 
dustry, since, shall we say, 1828. For years acknowl- 
edgments of such responsibility took the form of turkeys 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas, with sporadic re- 
membrances to those who in the fallible judgment of the 
boss appeared worthy. In the shop and out, the workers 
were almost wholly the architects of their own fortunes, 
and to their credit, be it said, they built uncommonly 
well. 

The enormous growth of the rubber trade, the broaden- 
ing of its outlook, a definite formulation of the rules that 
govern efficiency, however, resulted in organized welfare 
work. Nor was this confined to any one division of the 
industry. It developed coincidentally in the great tire, 
footwear, insulated wire, clothing, hard rubber and drug- 
gists’ sundries factories. In each line, and indeed in each 
factory, the work took on its own individuality, and in all 
the results were an appreciable betterment. This im- 
provement, be it noted, was not confined to the mental, 
moral or physical condition of the worker alone, 
but extended to the work both in quantity and 
quality. 

The patent needs of rubber-working communities are 
model houses, hospitals, garden plots, ball fields, casinos, 
club houses, special reading courses, lectures—all of which 
are excellent and are in use today. But they have to do 
with the welfare during the hours of relaxation only, and 
efficiency demands more. It provides for the workers’ 
welfare in the factory and during working hours, and 
outside as well. Thus safety, light, ventilation, are all 


made as nearly perfect as may be. Dust, because it clogs 
the human machine and renders it less efficient, is 


“vacuumed” away. Glaring lights, because they produce 
eyestrain, which results in damaged work, are shaded, or 
walls are tinted, and, when necessary, goggles are sup- 
plied, and so on in infinite detail. In the big plants there 
are also physicians and nurses in attendance who quaran- 
tine all who have infectious troubles, from colds to small- 
pox, render first aid in scores of cases, and do preventive 
work without end. 

“A wonderful charity,” say you? 

“Charity”—not a bit of it. Efficiency, not charity, is 
the basis of this work. The human machine is kept clean, 
sober, amused, interested, because thus it is the best 
producer. The extra goods produced pay for all these 
items many times over. Rubber manufacturers do 1. 
offer, nor do their help desire, charity. Today’s notte 
‘With charity for none and welfare for all.” 








COMMERCIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

HE news comes from Germany—is even affirmed by 
the German. Chancellor in a speech before the 
Reichstag—of the use of synthetic rubber in lieu of the 
natural product. The statement is undoubtedly true. At 
the same time it is probably of no importance to those in- 
terested in rubber outside of the countries controlled by 
the Germanic allies. Before the war synthetic rubber in 
ton lots was made in Germany. It cost so much, however, 
that it céuld not compete in price with either the wild or 
the plantation product. At the present time, because of 
the rubber famine in Germany, the price of plantation 
crépe is between $10 and $12 a pound. At such figures 
synthetic rubber can be profitably produced. With rub- 
ber at 86 cents, however, and no famine, synthetic rub- 
ber would still be commercially impracticable. The rub- 
ber planter may, therefore, rest secure on a product that 
costs from one to two shillings, as against one that costs 
several dollars a pound. The fact that Germany is actu- 
ally making and using synthetic rubber will, of course, 
startle some readers. It is for their comfort, therefore, 
that the foregoing is written. As to further reassurance, 
there is the fact that the German Colonial Association, in 
a recent resolution, laid emphasis on the future need to 
the Fatherland of colonies in which could be grown rub- 
ber and gutta percha. They advise plantations, not 





laboratories. The inference would seem to be sufficiently 
plain. 
UNUSUAL INTEREST ATTACHES TO THE DECISION OF 


Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in which he upholds the validity of the Marks patent 
on the alkali process for reclaiming rubber. Based as it is 
on a common sense review of the inventor’s claims, the de- 
cision ranks in importance, as regards the rubber manu- 
facturing industry, second only to the famous decision by 
which the Goodyear patents were confirmed to the in- 
ventor. 
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Standard Tire Fabrics. 


T is not an exaggeration to say that the automobile tire has de- 
| manded quite as much thought, inventive skill and scientific de- 
velopment as any other part of the-modern motor car. The 
tire is not a mere cushion, with the road on one side and the 
wheel with its burden on the other. It is not a passive medium 
of translation even when placed upon a forward wheel, and when 
attached to the rear axle its service is virtually that of a prime 
mover. 

Its stresses and strains are many. When driving straight 
ahead, the blows delivered to the tire differ in magnitude ac- 
cording to the size and nature of the road’s inequalities, the 
speed, the weight of the car and its load. Then there is another 
series of stresses, lateral ones, when the forward wheels are 
turned from side to side in 
steering. Finally come the 
reverse stresses produced by 
skidding and the application of 
the brakes. 

Because of its elasticity and 
resiliency rubber is peculiarly 
fitted for the cushioning service 
required; but rubber possesses 
little strength. Therefore, in 
order to keep its yielding with- 
in bounds, it is necessary to 
incorporate with the rubber a 
suitable restraining material. 
Cotton fabric is universally 
used for this purpose, as it is 
not so sensitive to high tem- 
peratures, and is not likely to 
chafe. 

Tire fabrics are made today 
either of Sea Island or of 
Egyptian cotton. The former 
originated upon a single island 
off our southern § seaboard. 
The filament is a long, fine, 
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Building fabric 
Breaker strip 


Chafing strip 


Bead fabric 
Bead thread fabric 


great deal of experimenting. Originally, a heavy, square-wovert 
canvas was employed, but even when made of the very best ma- 
terial it failed to give satisfaction. This was particularly so 
when speeds increased and the weight of the cars was aug- 
mented. The ordinary square weave, with single threads in the 
warp and the filler, did not answer, and this was noticeably so 
when the successive plies were laid straight, i. ¢., with the warp 
running parallel with the circumference of the rim and the filler 
spanning the tire at right angles to the tread. When subjected 
to the varying stresses of service, one set of threads would be 
taut and the other slack, and, in consequence, there was a lack 
of coéperation. - 

This was in part overcome by cutting the material on the bias, 
and laying it on the tire core 
so that both warp and filler 
threads crossed it diagonally 
the texture representing a se- 
ries of multiple diagonals, criss- 
crossing so that they pointed 
in the direction in which the 
wheel revolved. As a result, 
all of the threads took the 
stresses more nearly in line 
with their lengths, and offered 
a longer bearing surface. Also, 
they spanned a bigger arc, and 
were supported by a larger 
underlying volume of air 
within the inner tube. This 
meant a wider distribution of 
the blow or a bigger area of 
contact in surmounting a stone, 
or any other road inequality, 
and reduced to just that extent 
the chance of a bruise or 
rupture. 

As a matter of fact, cotton 
thread is not inherently elastic, 
and it is quite apparent that 





silky one, and it contains more 
natural wax, and is whiter 
and better than the Egyptian 
staple. But there is not enough of the original island crop to 
supply the demand, and substantially all of it goes into the 
fabrication of expensive yarns used in making fine lace. But 
seeds of the original island staple have for years been planted in 
suitable soil on the mainlands of Florida and Georgia, and thence 
comes the present supply of this superior cotton, which is used 
in the best tires. According to figures, Sea Island cotton enters 
into something like 25 per cent of the tire fabrics, while the re- 
maining 75 per cent are woven out of Egyptian cotton. 

The cross-section of any standard pneumatic tire makes clear 
at a glance the general arrangement of the different plies of 
fabric, the duty of each varying with the position occupied in 
the finished product. The purpose of this fabric and rubber 
carcass is to protect and hold the inflated inner tube and, at the 
same time, transmit to the outermost part of the tire, called the 
tread, the driving impulse exerted at the hub of the wheel. The 
carcass serves as a barrier between the inner tube and the blows 
incident to irregularities of the roadbed, and here resiliency is 
desired to obtain the cushioning effect which makes for the com- 
fort of the occupants of the car. 

The greatest care is exercised in the building of the carcass, 
and in order that it may do efficiently the work expected of it, 
tire fabrics have undergone an evolution which has demanded a 





a suitable tire fabric should 
possess this characteristic. 
Army duck or square-woven canvas is devoid of this de- 
sideratum; in truth, stiffness rather than elasticity is what 
is commonly found in sailcloth. How, then, have the makers 
of tire fabrics secured strength, in the first place, out of a 
weak filament, and then so combined the threads that the 
carcass might better perform its part and approach closer to 
the ideal requirements for an envelope that should “bend or 
suffer distortion of its normal circular shape without friction or 
resistance other than the contained air-pressure?” The auto- 
mobile tire does not perfectly meet this ideal standard, but it is 
a good approximate, thanks to the ingenuity of the fabric builders. 

The desired degree of elasticity is imparted by a process of 
weaving, the threads being subjected to tension that gives to the 
warp and filler threads a wavy form. This is technically called 
“crimp.” In short, the thread is virtually thus converted into a 
spring. It is this crimping that does the trick and provides the 
necessary measure of elasticity. In weaving this type of tire 
fabric the warp threads are given about 6 per cent more crimp 
than those in the filler, the purpose of this being to offset one of 
the consequences of calendering. As the fabric passes between 
the rolls, some of the crimp in the warp is always ironed out. 
To balance this, additional crimp is put in the warp threads at 
the time of weaving, and when the frictioned fabric issues from 
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the calender the crimp of both the warp and the filler is alike. 
It should be noted just here that the carcass is built, not of 

one type of fabric, but of several. These are the building fabric, 

the breaker strip fabric, the chafing strip fabric and the bead 

fabric 

has been under considera- 


The standard carcass fabric which 


tion is 17'4 ounces in weight per square yard, and is made of 


; 
. 
' 
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: 


Sa a 


STANDARD BuiLpiInc Fase 


17%, Ounces 


Sea Island cotton, from combed and carded Egyptian yarn, and 
sometimes from carded Peeler yarns 

Upon the outside of the carcass is a wall of rubber, and upon 
this is laid what is known as the “breaker strip.” The purpose 
of this strip is to bind the carcass and the tread intimately to- 
gether; or, to put it popularly, to rivet them. The breaker strip 
fabric is of square weave and an open mesh composed of heavy 
yarn or cords, and weighing anywhere from 11 to 13 ounces per 
square yard. The breaker strip is a single layer, and in the 
best tires is made of Sea Island cotton and heavily coated with 
high-grade rubber. The fabric has to be strong and capable of 
standing up under the sidewise and the lengthwise stresses, and 
must support the tread of the tire effectually. 

In the older style of breaker strip material, the square weave, 
with the open mesh, did not give the fabric stability or stiffness. 
It was so yielding that it could not be run evenly through the 
calender, and it was hard to apply the rubber coating uniformly 


BreAKeR Striv Fasric, 
Souare WEAVE. 


cross above and below the large warp yarn in a way to lock or 
steady it. 

The “chafing strip” is a fabric used to cover the beads and 
the lower part of the casing. The name is self-explanatory. The 
weave is square, the weight varying according to the size of 
In some it is an 8'%4-ounce 


tire, and the threads are crimped. 


fabric, in others 9'4 ounces, etc. 





BreEAKER Strip FaAsric, 
Leno WEAVE. 


Tire beads are built up on a rubber core; or, in the case of 
a clincher tire, on a wire core, and covered with fabric. The 
bead is then given its proper shape by molding. The fabrics 
used in the beads are not standardized. However, 8 to 14- 
ounce fabric is recommended by many builders of reliable tires. 

In addition to the regular bead fabric, what is known as 
thread fabric is used for tire beads. The base of this 
fabric is a single yarn that is twisted two-ply and reversed, and 
then twisted three-ply. Such fabrics used are loosely woven 
materials consisting primarily of single heavy warp cords held in 
place by widely spaced thin threads, the sole duty of which is to 
hold the warp in place. This fabric is calendered without regard 
to the fact that the threads may ride one another. The elasticity 
of thread fabric is increased by cabling, which means twisting 
with other threads, and crimping. 

When thread fabrics are used for building up the carcass, 
which is rarely, they are proofed on a spreading machine and 





CHAFING Strip F Asric, 

8% OUNCE. 
and satisfactorily. Because of this a modification was necessary, 
and the present improvement, called the “Leno” weave, is now 
extensively employed. In this fabric the warp and the filler yarns 
are locked so that the material resists the spreading effect of 
the calender rolls without distortion. There is a single heavy 


warp yarn running in one direction with two smaller fillers that 


Beap Farric, 
14 OuNcE. 


Beap THREAD FaApric. 
8 OUNCE. 


then cut on the bias and rolled up with liners ready for the 
building machine. 

Thus it is seen that the fabric or fabrics of which a motor 
tire is formed are fully as important as the rubber. As the 
United States is today by far the greatest tire making country 
in the world, and as the promise for the New Year is for even 
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greater production, a look ahead at the tire fabric demand and 
supply is in order. 

The estimated needs of the tire producers, as the trade see 
it, are shown in the following table, which relates to standard 
17'4-ounce building fabric: 

TIRE BUILDING FABRIC REQUIREMENTS FOR 1916. 
Width of Cloth. 





48.50 inch. 54/60inch. 72.84 inch. 

Tire Company A.....pounds 10,000,000 4,000,000 — 14,000,000 
Tire Company B.... - eee ++ 2=14,000,000 
Tire Company C........... 8,000,000 2,000,000 = 10,000,000 
Tire Company D... <a ... 10,000,000 ..........=10,000,000 
Tire Company E........... 4,000,000 2,000,000= 6,000,000 


14,000,000 


Tire Company F.........-. 3,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000—= 5,000,000 
Tire Company G..... nute wabbuhbae aa 1,000,000 300,000—= 1,300,000 
Tire Companv H........... 1,000,000 a asaeee = 1,000,000 
Tire Company I ........... 1,000,600 ..........= 1,000,000 
Tire Company J ......... adeeee 750,000— 750,000 
Tire Company K........ 600,000 : 600,000 
Tire Company L........ 500,000 wrastres ctesvssssl Re 
Other Tire Companies. . 500,000 1,500,000 ..........= 2,000,000 

MUD: 0 ob edepeesctason 15,000,000 41,100,000 10,050,000—66,150,000 


In addition to the above, the breaker, bead and chafing fabrics 
must be considered; and 8,850,000 pounds would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount required for these special fabrics. 
Thus a total of 75,000,000 pounds of tire fabric will be required 
for the production of tires in 1916. 

Now as to supply, the mills devoted to tire fabrics can produce 
about as follows: 


mG, 8 Be ceeces peat etal ....Ppounds 12,500,000 
ee 2 Be ctpes : | Ee aE ae ee 10,500,000 
No. 3 Mill ..... a ere. 
No. 4 Mill .... oa Jébescexvdcs Se 
No. 5 Mill sekbeettanees 7,500,000 
i MM <66s6edsere tone oss whee tanees 7,500,000 
No. 7 Mill 4,500,000 
oe, ee aécece 4,500,000 
sk ae , aes ...+. 3,500,000 
Bey BP EE Seevccecds . jis .. 2,000,000 
Ss - Sas 1,500,000 

, ere 75,000,000 


While it would appear that the supply of tire fabrics is sut- 
ficient to satisfy all demands and still have stocks to spare, a 
condition of actual shortage is not a remote possibility. In the 
event of long-continued strikes at the fabric mills, the produc- 
tion would be heavily curtailed, and the balance between supply 
and demand dangerously reduced. 

However, the mills have increased their capacities anywhere 
from 50 to 75 per cent, and, in some cases, they have doubled 
their plants; which would indicate that fabric manufacturers are 
prepared to meet the market demands for tire fabrics. 





RUBBER LINED SAFETY TIRE LOCK. 

The ease with which spare tires may ordinarily be detached 
from the sides or rear of an automobile invites their loss, a fact 
which has led of late to an increased use of devices for locking 
the tire to the car. A new variety of this accessory has just 
been brought out. As the illustra- 
tion shows, it is in the form of a 
chain, composed of stamped har- 
dened steel links, and a cushion of 
rubber tubing that extends around 
the inside of the chain. This rub- 
ber tube prevents wear on the tire 
through chafing of the steel links, 
and also eliminates the rattle of the 
chain. 

Besides the bracelet form shown in the cut, for attaching the 
tire to the rear of the machine, other styles—both for single tires 
and pairs—are made, with brackets of different forms to be at- 
tached to the sideboard, etc. Extra links can be added to make 
the chain as long as desired; and a different style of key is made 
for each lock. [Safety Tire Lock Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island.] 





A MACHINE FOR TESTING THE CRIMP OF WARP AND FILLER 
THREADS. 

In the making of tire fabrics and, for that matter, hose 
and mechanical fabrics, although in a less degree, the trick 
ef crimping the warp and filler threads is important. This 
gives a certain spring to the 
goods, and when perfectly 



















done in the weaving, the re- 
sulting fabric is capable of 
equalizing to a great extent 
the unequal strains placed 
upon it when in use as a tire 
or hose. 

Crimping being such a ne- 
cessity, a machine has been 
devised to determine the 
amount of crimp in 
the fabric threads. 4 
These can be ‘i 
tested before 
the fabric 
is fric 
tioned 
and 
then 
again 
after 
the 
fabric has been frictioned and skim-coated on the calender. 

The method of using the crimp tester is as follows: Mark 
on the fabric two parallel lines eight inches apart and cut 
the fabric so that the threads with the marks on them can 
be raveled out. Test the warp and filler threads separately. 
One end of the thread with the mark on it is placed exactly 
The cylinder is then re- 
leased and the dead weight winds the thread around the 
cylinder until the other mark on the thread comes even with 
the straight edge at the bottom of the machine. The warp 
now presents the appearance of a straight thread and the 


under the clamp on the cylinder. 


percentage of crimp is read directly from the dial. 





THE THROPP TIRE MOLD PATENT NOT SUSTAINED. 
The Thropp tire core mold patent has again appeared in the 
This time Judge Hand, of the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New York, upheld the former 
decisions that the patent is not valid. 

The action was brought by the DeLaski & Thropp Circular 
Woven Tire Co., against the United States Tire Co., and was 
really a continuation of an earlier suit in which the patent was 
declared invalid because anticipated, which decision was subse- 
quently sustained by the Circuit Court of Appeals. The recent 
trial before Judge Hand was granted on the plea for the ad- 
mission of new evidence. 

The patent covers the molds generally used in building up, 
wrapping and vulcanizing tires, and is commonly used by tire 
manufacturers. 

The successful defense of this case adds another to the list 
of notable cases won by Ernest Hopkinson, attorney for the 
United States Rubber Co., of which the defendant, the United 
States Tire Co., is a subsidiary. Mr. Hopkinson was assisted 
by his associate, Livingston Gifford. 

Judge Hand, in reviewing the testimony, ruled that the mold 
books of The B. F. Goodrich Co. showed that open tire molds 
and double cure were used in 1905. He accepted the contention 
that Thropp made the molds he claimed in 1904, but ruled that 
neither curing nor semi-curing were practiced in any part of 
the tire that was not in contact with the mold. He held that 
Thropp’s press of 1904 was antedated by the Fisk cold press of 
1903 and 1904. 


courts. 
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The Manufacture of Aniline Oil. 


ITHIN the past five.years the use of aniline in rubber 
goods manufacturing has increased to a marked 
degree the world over. Of late, special attention has 

been drawn to it by governmental investigations, as, for ex- 
ample, that cited in the December 1915. number of THe InpiA 
Russer Wortp on “Industrial Poisons in Rubber Manufac- 
ture.” The nature, source and method of manufacture of aniline 
is therefore of present interest. 

The chemist, Unverdorben, discovered the liquid now 
known as aniline in 1826, among the products of the dry 
distillation of indigo. In 1834 it was found by Runge in 
coal tar and was named by him kyanol or blue oil because it 
produced a blue coloration with hypochlorite. Fritsche in 
1841 gave it the present name of aniline after the indigo 
plant anil, from which he obtained it by distilling with potash. 
Commercially, aniline is obtained by a series of chemical 
transformations, beginning with coal tar. Among the prod- 
ucts liberated from coal tar by distillation is benzéle. Ben- 
zole, when acted upon under suitable conditions with mixed 
nitric and sulphuric acids, is converted into nitro-benzole. 
Nitro-benzole may further be acted upon and chemically 
“reduced” to aniline oil. The illustration, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, 
New York, represents, in elevation, the assembly of a modern 
aniline manufacturing plant. The apparatus is in two groups, 
each operated continuously in 8-hour shifts. 


MAKING NITRO-BENZOLE, 


In the nitro-benzole section there are two nitrating units 
alternated in service for continuous production. Each kettle 
has connection with an independent acid tank and both dis- 
charge their contents into the same “acid egg” or reservoir 
from which, by compressed air, the nitro-benzole is elevated 
into either of the two washers for purification, preparatory to 
going into the storage tank. The capacity of each nitrating 
kettle is, of course, the same, since they are designed to be 
operated alternately. This capacity should not exceed, say, 
200 gallons, in order that the heat of the reaction may be 
safely regulated by the water jacket circulation. 

The nitrating kettle is built of acid-resisting cast iron, with 
extra heavy walls. Mounted upon the kettle, with suitable 
connections to it, is a water-cooled condenser for cooling the 
vapors arising from the reaction and returning them to the 
kettle. A hopper is also provided for introducing saltpeter 
in lieu of nitric acid, when desired. The contents of the 
kettle are mixed by a mechanical agitator operated by a 
tight and loose pulley on a shaft bevel-geared to the vertical 
shaft of the agitator. In some forms of nitrating apparatus 
the control of the temperature is oltained by means of water 
circulation through a long lead coil located within the kettle. 

In operation, a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, of 
specified strengths, is intimately mingled by air agitation. 
The mixed acid is then run into the charge of benzole in the 
nitrating kettle and the agitator set in motion at about 60 
revolutions per minute. The heat of the reaction is not 
allowed to rise above 140 degrees F. This is effected by regu- 
lating both the rate of entrance of the acid and the cooling 
circulation in the water jacket. Agitation is continued for 
about 4% hours after the final addition of acid, when the 
benzole has been fully nitrified or changed into nitro-benzole. 
At this point the contents of the kettle are allowed to settle 
for several hours. The waste acid goes to the bottom and is 
run off into the air pressure “acid egg” below, thence it is 


blown to a concentrating department for rectification. The 
nitro-benzole is next run into the egg and transferred to one 
of the washers; here it is cleansed by water agitation, settled 
out by standing, and finally discharged into the storage tank. 
In practice the yield of nitro-benzole from benzole is 154% 
per cent. by weight. The theoretical yield is 157.6 per cent. 


MAKING ANILINE OIL. 


The aniline section of the plant is somewhat more extensive 
than the nitro-benzole part. There is an acid tank connected 
to the reduction kettle; also a condenser mounted upon the 
latter, and various connections for the introduction of the 
nitro-benzole and the iron borings used in the reaction of 
reduction. A mechanical stirrer is operated by a tight and 
loose pulley, bevel-geared to the shaft of the stirrer or 
agitator. The kettle itself is made of extra heavy cast iron, 
with its bottom section provided with a removable lining 
of special, hard and acid-resisting cast iron. This is essential 
for protection of the body of the kettle from the grinding 
effect of the mass of iron borings in long continued move- 
ment, as well as from the corrosive effect of the acid. The 
agitator or stirrer has a tubular shaft to permit the access 
of steam to the contents of the kettle. 

To produce aniline, the reduction kettle is charged with 
nitro-benzole and, from the acid tank, diluted hydrochloric 
acid is next admitted, followed by a slow feed of common 
cast iron borings, both acid and borings being in definite 
proportion to the charge of nitro-benzole to be reduced. 
The iron borings are fed progressively, as required, and it 
takes several hours for the admission of the total amount 
needed. 

The reaction having been started, distillation proceeds and 
the distillate entering the condenser is returned to the kettle. 
The materials are added to maintain a constant level in the 
kettle. If the reaction becomes too violent, loss is occasioned 
by the formation of benzene. The reduction is complete when 
the kettle contains only aniline oil, water and oxide of iron. 
The supply of steam, at this point, is increased so as to 
distill over the aniline oil and water, both of which are piped 
to the receiver separators. Here the water and aniline oil 
separate by standing for 48 hours. The water contains about 
3 per cent of aniline oil and is ‘removed to a boiler, located 
near the reduction kettle. Here it is steam-heated and passed 
over into the reduction kettle to save the contained aniline 
from waste. 

The oxide of iron from the reduction kettle is dried and 
may be prepared for use in the purification of coal gas from 
sulphur, or for the manufacture of cheap black paint. 

The settled aniline oil in the separators is charged into the 

vacuum still for purification before storage. The total yield 
of pure aniline oil obtained from nitro-benzole is 71% per 
cent. As pure benzole yields 154% per cent nitro-benzole, 
and the latter 7134 per cent of pure aniline oil, the total yield 
of pure aniline oil from pure benzole is practically 111 per 
cent. ” 
Aniline oil has a boiling point of 364.6 degrees F., specific 
gravity of 102.65 at 60 degrees F. If sold as pure it should 
not contain over one-half of one per cent of water, and 
should be free of nitro-benzole. A delicate test for the 
presence of nitro-benzole in aniline oil is to shake a sample 
violently for a few minutes, and notice the color of the froth 
so produced. The merest trace of nitro-benzole present will 
give a very distinct yellow coloration. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


PROGRESS OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY IN 1915. 

LEADING feature of the work of rubber chemists in 1915 
A is the development of vulcanization accelerators. The re- 

searches which resulted in the production of synthetic 
rubber developed the value of certain organic chemical com- 
pounds for improving the quality of synthetic rubber and hasten- 
ing its vulcanization. Organic accelerators are not indispensable 
to good manufacturing results and so far are practically pro- 
hibitive in price. These are, however, decidedly interesting 
from a chemical point of view, and have been noticed in the 
patent literature and in special articles in THe INpIA RuBBER 
Wortp (December, 1914, March and June, 1915). 

Methods of reclaiming waste have been much studied the past 
year and some results have been embodied in patented processes. 

The published methods of analysis of vulcanized rubber per- 
fected and issued by the United States Bureau of Standards, 
afford the best standard practical instructions on the subject for 
the rubber works laboratory. The gain in this regard is very 
great. 

Every phase of the rubber industry, from the plantation to the 
finished product, is undergoing careful study and research, and 
knowledge of rubber is steadily increasing in consequence. 
Much of this new knowledge has been gathered and classified in 
the columns of this paper 

ISOPRENE FROM BETA-PINENE. 

W. SCHORGER and R. Sayre, of the Forests Products 
A. Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, in the “Journal of En- 

gineering Chemistry” (November, 1915), publish their 
researches on the production of isoprene from beta-pinene. The 
chemical relation between isoprene, the terpenes, and caoutchouc 
may be represented by the following reversible reaction: 
Dipentene @— 2-isoprene S— (Dimethyl-1,5—Octadiene-1,5) x 

( Caoutchouc ) 

The authors used a modified form of the isoprene lamp of 
Harries (See Tue Inpta Rupper Worip, December, 1914, page 
129) for conducting their experiments. Their results show 
that turpentine and beta-pinene, under the same conditions, yield 
about the same amount of isoprene, approximately 10 per cent. 
They consider that the isoprene obtained from turpentine is not 
due to the cracking of dipentene or limonene originally present 
in the turpentine, but that the isoprene results indirectly from 
dipentene. 

Alpha-pinene can be converted into dipentene by heat; the con- 
dition in the apparatus would be favorable to such a transforma- 
tion. The change may be represented thus: 

Pinene @—» Dipentene @— » Isoprene. 

It is not probable that either alpha-pinene or beta-pinene can 
be made to yield directly sufficient isoprene for the commercial 
production of rubber. Since good yields of isoprene are possible 
from dipentene, an attempt to obtain an approximately quantita- 
tive conversion of pinene into dipentene is worthy of further 
consideration. 

RUBBER OF UNIFORM COLOR. 

Beadle and Stevens have shown that the darkening of raw 
rubber is due to the presence of an oxydase. Pale rubber can be 
produced by coagulatiny with an excess of acetic acid, créping, 
and drying rapidly, preferably by heating in a vacuum, or by 
placing freshly coagulated rubber in boiling water from 10 to 15 
minutes; but in both cases the product yields vulcanized rubber 
of inferior quality. By adding to the latex small quantities (1 
part per 500 to 1 part per 1,000, or even less) of substances such 
as sodium bisulphate or formalin, which arrest enzyme action, 
pale rubber of uniform color is obtained and the treatment has no 
injurious effect on the vulcanized rubber. 


The “Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence” (1915, page 1064) 
recounts a simplined Schadt’s process for preparing rubber. It 
consists in spreading a thin layer of latex over tin plates with re- 
curved edges. When the latex has dried, the rubber films are 
smoked in a revolving drum covered with perforated sheet iron, 
and then compressed into blocks. The cost of the process is very 
low, and the rubber is fit for transport two days after tapping. 


PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF PURE RUBBER. 

The investigations of F. Heim and R. Marquis on the prepara- 
tion and properties of pure rubber have been published in the 
“Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence” (1915, page 874). Their 
method was to coagulate wild Para rubber by smoke, and planta- 
tion Para rubber by acetic acid. These were purified by macera- 
tion, washing in cold water in a darkened tube and washing with 
acetone. When the latter had evaporated, the rubber was dis- 
solved in ether or benzene, the solution filtered through a Buch- 
ner funnel, and precipitated with alcohol or acetone. After re- 
moving traces of benzene by digesting with alcohol, the pure 
caoutchouc was dried over sulphuric acid in the dark. The pure 
substance is white, that obtained from smoked rubber slightly 
yellow. Analysis confirmed the absence of resins and proteins, 
and the fact that pure caoutchouc is a polymer of isoprene. Solu- 
tions of it were less viscous than those of impure rubber, and the 
pure substance oxidized more rapidly in air than the impure, 
particularly when dissolved in chloroform. 


TACKINESS OF RUBBER. 

According to Spence, tackiness is caused by change in the ag- 
gregation of the rubber molecule and is not due to chemical 
change. K. Gorter finds that rubber exposed to light in sealed 
tubes remains unchanged when the tubes are filled with hydrogen 
or carbon dioxide, but becomes tacky in air or oxygen, and he 
concludes that tackiness is due to oxidation. In one of his ex- 
periments 3 per cent of oxygen was absorbed. Absorption of 
oxygen proceeds slowly for the first 6 days; it then increases and 
attains its greatest rapidity in about thirty days. Oxidation does 
not appear to be due to enzyme action, for it occurs in rubber 
which has been boiled in water. Aldehydes were detected in 
tacky rubber. 

METHODS OF ANALYSIS, 

DETERMINATION OF ToTAL SULPHUR IN RuBBER—The method 
for determining the total sulphur in vulcanized rubber, as 
given by A. Hutin, consists in decomposing from 1 to 2 grams 
of rubber by means of 30 cc. of fuming nitric acid, added 
2 to 3 cc. at atime. The liquid is evaporated to a syrup, made 
alkaline with caustic soda, and mixed with sufficient calcined mag- 
nesia to form a stiff paste, which is dried, first on a water bath 
and then in an air oven, at 140 degrees C., and finally ignited 
cautiously over a small flame so as to avoid an explosion. After 
ignition the mass is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the sul- 
phur determined by precipitation as barium sulphate in the usual 
way. 

Drytnc Acetone Extract or Ruspser. A. Hutin holds that the 
acetone extract should be vacuum dried in order to obtain a resi- 
due of constant weight. Unless this is done serious errors may 
occur, owing to the increase in weight of the residue on drying 
in the ordinary way; even drying in carbon dioxide appears to 
be unsatisfactory. 

EsTIMATION OF MINERAL MATTER IN VULCANIZED RUBBER.— 
A simple method for this purpose is given by H. W. Jones in 
“Rubber Industry,” London, 1914. Two grams of the sample are 
heated with 40 to 50 cc. of nitrobenzene in a 200 to 300 cc. 
flat-bottom flask, connected to a reflex air-condenser. When so- 
lution of the rubber is complete, the flask is allowed to cool, the 
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contents diluted with acetone, stirred with a glass rod, and al- 
lowed to stand. The mineral matter is deposited rapidly and sep- 
arated by decantation, transferred to a weighed filter-paper, and 
washed well with acetone. In some cases it is advantageous to 
wash further with alcohol and chloroform, then to moisten the 
filter with water so as to obtain a moist and uncaked residue for 
further examination. Little or no carbon dioxide is eliminated 
from calcium or magnesium carbonate by boiling for one hour 
in nitrobenzene. 





CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Russer-Like SuBsTANCES FROM ALcoHoLs. 1,161,904. David 
Spence and Alexander P. Clark, assignors to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co.—The process consists in heating an alcoholic body (pina- 
cone) in the presence of a dehydrating agent (acetic anhydride) 
at such temperature that there is yielded a rubber-like body after 
prolonged heating. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

CoAGULATION oF LATEx.—16,096 (1914). E. Mosinger. Latex 
is coagulated by the addition of a solution of aluminum, bismuth 
or zinc chlorides, or mixtures of these. About 1 gram of one 
or more of these salts is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water’, and the 
solution is stirred into 100 c.c. of latex. The rubber thus pre- 
pared is said to have physical qualities which considerably im- 
prove its commercial value. 

PREPARATION FOR COAGULATING LaTex. 16,840 (1915). C. de C. 
Pinto, Para, Brazil. A coagulating preparation consists of a so- 
lution in alcohol of preferably 2 kilos of creosote, 1 kilo of quinine 
hydrochloride and 1 gram of sodium carbonate, which is diluted 
with water or the whey of rubber latex. It is recommended that 
10 grams of this solution be used with 200 grams of whey for 
coagulating 2 kilos of latex. 

SyntHetic CaoutcHouc Susstances. 17,253 (1915). A. 
Heinemann.—The polymerization of butadiene, isoprene, di- 
methylhitadiene, and other hydrocarbons having double bonds, is 
affected by dissolving them in acetone or one of its homologues 
and passing sulphur dioxide into the solution. The product is 
freed from oily impurities by subjecting it to high pressure in a 
mold. It may be vulcanized or mixed with metal oxides or other 
fillers. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Process ror OBTAINING Pure BUTODIENE. 
1913). Bayer & Co. “Butadiene containing gas” 
fluid sulphureus acid for solution of the butadiene. 
purified by evaporation and caustic soda. 


286,640 (April 25, 
is treated with 
Subsequently 





OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 1915. 


1,160,362. Method of making a plastic body. L. H. Baekeland, Yonkers, 
N. Y., assignor to General Bakelite Co., New York. 

1,160,363. W aterproof article of manufacture. L. H. Baekeland, Yonkers, 
N, , assignor to General Bakelite Co., New York. 

1,160,365. Method of making a paper-like product. L. H. Baekeland, Yon- 


N. Y., assignor to General Bakelite Co., New York. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


PATENT ISSUED (With Date of Validity). 


kers, 


288,968 (June 3, 1914). Process for manufacturing rubber substitute. Dr. 
Hugo Bayer, Vienna, Austria. Represented by Fr. Schwenterley, 
Berlin, SW 68. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Application). 


476,662 (December 7, 1914). New use of rubber in footwear. J. J. Sausett. 
476,826 (December 22). Vulcanized fiber sole for tootwear. P. Rouanne. 
476,990 (December 8). Improved treads for elastic tires. W. Henry. 


Product serving to prevent the deflation of pneumatic 


476,995 (May 18) 
i Robin du Breuil. 


tires. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 





TORSION BALANCES FOR WEIGHT AND YARDAGE OF FABRICS. 
e every rubber factory where textile fabrics are components of 
the manufactured goods, as for example, those making foot- 
‘wear, automobile tires or proofed goods, it is a matter of con- 
stant interest and importance to keep track of fabric weights and 
yardage and the rubberizing upon them, expressed in weight per 
yard, or yardage per pound. Simple and direct means for making 
these determinations are available in two adaptations of the sensi- 
tive torsion balance. 
WEIGHT TO THE RUNNING YARD OF FABRIC. 
The balance for determining the weight in ounces or grams of 
a running yard of fabric is provided with a carrier and graduated 
scale upon which an accurately cut sample, 2 x 2 inches, of the 
fabric to be tested is 
held in place by a wire 
clip. The right edge of 
this sample must be set 
exactly at the graduation 
on the carrier that cor- 
responds with the width 
of the cloth. The scale 
is then’ brought to bal- 
ance by means of the 
slide weight on the beam. 
The beam graduation 
thus indicated is the 
weight in ounces or grams of the running yard or meter of the 
fabric. The graduations read to the fifth of an ounce, or to five 
grams. 





YARDS TO THE POUND OF FABRIC. 

The yardage of fabric to the pound is correlative to the weight 
per yard and is determined by a second special balance. In this 
instance the sample of 
fabric is cut 3 x 3 inches. 
The right edge of the 
sample is adjusted ex- 
actly at the graduation 
on the carries, shown m 
front of the scale box, 
that corresponds with 
the width of the fabric. 
The scale is then brought 
to balance by means of 
the slide weights on the 
beams. If the scale does 
not balance with the up- 
per slide weight at the extreme right, then the weighing is con- 
tinued with the lower weight, leaving the upper one to the ex- 
treme right. The position of the weight when the scale balances 
indicates the number of yards per pound of sample. [The Torsion 
Balance Co., 92 Reade street, New York.] 

WATER SUPPLY EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 
g g This form of extraction apparatus is compact, 





simple and efficient. . 
It is also inex- lI 
pensive and dur- 

able. All rubber, 

cork, ground 

glass or mercury 

seal connections 


areeliminated. The 
flask is sufficiently 
light to be accur- 
ately weighed, is 
easily cleaned and 
: of such form that 
all the extract can be transferred. The condenser is entirely of 
metal. [Eimer & Amend, New York.] 
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The Marks Reclaiming Patent Sustained. 


HE Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
oo sylvania, announces that the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals has overruled the decision of the District Court 
in Ohio and affirmed the decision of the District Court in Buf- 
falo, sustaining the validity of the Marks or “Alkali” patent, 
for rubber reclaiming. The importance of the case renders the 
decision of Judge Lacombe of great interest. 
The claim upon which the patent (No. 635,141) stands 


reads as follows: 


The described process for devulcanizing rubber waste which 
consists in submerging the finely ground rubber waste in a 
dilute alkaline solution in a sealed vessel, in heating the con- 
tents of the vessel to a temperature of 344 degrees F. more 
or less substantially as specified, and in maintaining said 


temperature for 24 hours more or less substantially as 
specified. 
Reviewing this and the decisions of the district courts, 


Judge Lacombe says: 


There is a mass of testimony in the record, dealing tech- 
nically and scientifically with the theories as to just how the 
solution of the patent acts upon the rubber scrap when the 
mixture is heated as prescribed in the patent. It is interesting, 
perhaps, but of no especial importance since it is in no way 
helpful towards finding the answer to the simple question: 
what did the patentee disclose? He advanced no theory 
in his specifications; it was not necessary for him to do so. 
All that the law required of him was a plain statement of his 
process set forth in sufficient detail to be understood by a 
person skilled in the art. If the result of his process is a 
product which he describes as “devulcanized rubber having 
substantially the characteristics of fresh rubber and capable 
of being used in like manner and for like purpose”; and if 
it further appears that this is the first time that this par- 
ticular process was disclosed to the world, Marks was entitled 
to his patent. Whether he had some theory when he applied 
or has one now, whether the experts have conflicting theories 
or not are matters of no importance. 

The description of the process is couched in plain and 
sithple language. Finely ground rubber waste is put into a 
vessel. This vessel itself is located in an outer receptacle 
capable of containing it and of being tightly closed. No 
special shape is prescribed for either the vessel or receptacle, 
they may be cylindrical or square, high or squat; it is suffi- 
cient that one shall contain the other with a space to spare 
between the two. Upon the rubber waste that has been put 
into the “inner vessel there is poured a dilute alkaline solu- 
tion, a three per cent solution of caustic soda being preferred. 
The patentee does not state the relative proportions of waste 
and solution, but he does give very clear and definite instruc- 
tions as to the quantity of solution which shall be used. 
There is to be enough of the solution to permeate the finely 
ground rubber waste and completely submerge it. The inner 
vessel is then sealed up to prevent evaporation of the solu- 
tion and steam is let into the outer receptacle under a pressure 
of 125 pounds, more or less, equivalent to a temperature of 
344 degrees F. This steam-pressure is maintained for the 
time necessary—say 20 hours. 

There certainly seems to be no obscurity about these direc- 
tions. The rubber waste is to be finely ground; the patentee 
does not say through what size mesh its particles should pass, 
but it might be supposed that a person skilled in the art 
would know what would be the range of finely ground waste; 
and the art of reclaiming rubber from waste (or trying to do 
so) was an old one. The solution is stated to be “a dilute 
alkaline solution”—3 per cent of caustic soda is given as 
preferred—but it might be supposed that one skilled in the 
art would know within what limits he might depart from 
3 per cent and still have “a dilute alkaline solution.” Pre- 
sumably all rubber waste is not absolutely identical; some 
may require a stronger solution than others, and it might be 
supposed that a person skilled in the art would know how 
much he should vary the strength of the dilute solution in 
order to obtain results with the kind of finely ground waste 
he was treating. Certainly the patentee’s statement as to 


temperature and period of steam application is quite specific. 
Examination of the record indicates that the suppositions 
above postulated as to what one skilled in the art would 
know about “finely ground rubber waste” and “a dilute 
alkaline solution” are fully warranted. There is no vagueness 
about the patentee’s disclosure of his process. 

Does it accomplish its intended result? Out of the mixture 
of waste and solution does there, when the process is com- 
plete, remain “devulcanized rubber having substantially the 
characteristics of fresh rubber and capable of being used in 
like manner and for like purposes?” 

Defendant put his expert witness on the stand to prove 
a series of experiments he had made, following the directions 
of the patent and not producing the result which the patentee 
claimed. This expert had never had any experience in treat- 
ing rubber; practically he was not skilled in the art. It is 
not infrequent in patent causes to find that experiments 
conducted to show that a patent lacks utility turn out as it 
was expected they would. Plaintiff calls attention to the 
statement of a witness who had had large experience in treat- 


ing rubber, that by following the Marks patent exactly he . 


had produced a fair product. This defense—inoperativeness— 
is usually determined by the fate of another defense—infringe- 
ment. If a patented process fails to produce a fair result, it 
will not be used commercially. Conversely if a defendant is 
found to use the patented process commercially, it will be 
presumed that he gets a fair product by its use; and it will 
take more than a series of laboratory experiments to show 
that no such product results. Reaching as we have the con- 
clusion hereinafter expressed as to infringement, we are satis- 
fied that the patent sufficiently discloses a process which 
enables a person skilled in the art to produce the result which 
the patentee indicates. What is the showing of the prior art? 
Hall No. 19,172 states that ground rubber waste should be 
submitted to the “operation of boiling water in caldrons, 
kettles, or tanks of any description.” He says that lime- 
water or alum can be used; but the method of using is mani- 
festly remote from Marks. Hall No. 22,217 submits the 
ground waste “in a close or proper vessel to the action of 
steam direct upon the rubber, or in connection with water, 
for the space of 48 hours.” This is not the Marks process. 
Hall 25,160 provides for placing the ground waste “in a close 
steam boiler or other suitable vessel, into which steam is 
conducted through a steam pipe. In its passage through the 
pipe the steam is superheated.” This also is not the Marks 
process. It would be a waste of time to enumerate all the 
prior patents in the record, some suggesting one element, 
some another of Marks’ process. We may proceed at once 
to the patent to Mitchell No. 395,987, January 8, 1889, which 
both Judge Clarke and Judge Hazel concur in holding comes 
nearer than any other to suggesting the process of the patent 
in suit. The discussion of this patent in their several opinions 
may be read; they reached opposite conclusions. Judge Clarke 
finds that it “comes very close to being, if indeed it is not, a 
clear anticipation of the process of the Marks patent.” Judge 
Hazel finds that Mitchell’s process “defiberized rubber waste 
by the use of acid and pressure and then devulcanized it by 
an additional step after washing out the caustic soda”: while 
Marks, on the other hand, “defiberized, desulphurized and de- 
vulcanized waste rubber by a single operation and in so doing 
achieved a different result from Mitchell.” After a careful 
study of the two patents in the light of the discussion of 
them by experts and counsel, we entirely concur with Judge 
Hazel’s conclusions. This Mitchell patent cannot be trans- 
formed from a two-step process to a one-step process merely 
because in an English patent (20,289 of 1889) Mitchell recom- 
mended a one-step process to be carried out by the use of 
other agents than those specified in Mitchell 395,987, and in 
Marks. In this English patent we find recommendations to 
use iron in the form of borings or filings, or even larger 
pieces, turpentine, bisulphide of carbon and naphtha. The 
following excerpts from the Mitchell patent 395,987 indicate 
to us quite clearly that Judge Hazel’s construction was a 
correct one. After describing a process for removing fibre 
and mineral matter, Mitchell says: 


Where the waste is unvulcanized this ends the proc- 
ess. * * * When, however, it is desired to devul- 
canize the rubber, I subject it to further treatment, as 
follows: Immediately after washing out the mud and 
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before the contents of the vessel have had time to cool 
I again close the cock of the blow-off pipe E and force 
in steam until a pressure of say 125 pounds and a tem- 
perature of 383 degrees F. have been reached, by 
maintaining which for a period of from 12 to 36 hours 
the rubber will be devulcanized. 


Before the steam is thus applied the defiberized waste has 
been thoroughly washed first with hot and then with cold 
water. It is the subjection of this thoroughly cleaned waste 
directly to steam under pressure which, as Mitchell’s patent 
states, “devulcanized” the rubber. We are unable to see how 
such a process can be held to anticipate Marks’ process, or 
even to approach it so closely .as to negative invention. 

As to the defense of alleged prior uses it seems unnecessary 
to add anything to Judge Hazel’s discussion of this branch 
of the case. 

The only witness available to show what process defendant 
employs was a detective; such process being carried on in 
secret. We concur with Judge Hazel that his testimony made 
out at least a prima facie case of infringement. Inasmuch as 
defendant introduced no evidence to show either what its 
process was or what it was not (Badische Anilin v. Klipstein, 
125 F. R., 543), we think infringement was sufficiently proved. 





INSURING RUBBER PROFITS AND COMMISSIONS. 





T is generally acknowledged that insurance can be written cov- 
ering almost every known risk. That the importer can be 
insured against loss of profits accruing from sales of crude 
rubber, and brokers protected against loss of commissions, is 
comparatively new to the American rubber trade. 

Should an insured rubber shipment be lost in transit, the im- 
porter is protected and collects the full value from the insurance 
company. That is all very well as far as the value of the goods 
is concerned, but it does not satisfy the customer for whom 
the goods were bought under contract. The order must still be 
filled. In the meantime something may have sent rubber prices 
sky-rocketing and the importer is obliged to fill his contract with 
rubber purchased at a higher price, resulting in a substantial loss 
instead of the expected profit. 

To guard against this he insures his importation at an increased 
price over the value of the goods or, in other words, insures his 
profits. So, too, the rubber broker insures against loss of com- 
missions due him on shipments of rubber in transit that may 
never reach their destination. 

If rubber manufacturers could also insure themselves against 
loss in manufacture, such as blistering, over and under cure, 
general damage in making up, etc., as well as against claims for 
wear, returned goods and adjustments, the insurance cycle would 
be nearly complete. 





CRUDE RUBBER AS PASSENGERS’ BAGGAGE. 


Some idea of the desperate straits to which Germany has been 
reduced by the British rubber blockade was obtained when a 
search by members of the neutrality squad of the United States 
secret service, of the baggage of a woman passenger to Holland 
on the steamer Ryndam, revealed the presence of nearly 3,500 
pounds of crude rubber. It was subsequently learned that the 
rubber had been purchased through a dealer in New York, 
by agents of the rubber department of the Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin, a government institution. Its purchase and shipment 
were in accordance with a scheme worked out by one Max 
Jaegar, an accredited agent of the bank, which, with the arrest 
of Jaegar and the Ryndam’s passenger, has been nipped in the 
bud. The offense with which the prisoners will be charged 
is failure to manifest goods exported to foreign lands in the 
course of trade, for profit. It is asserted that had the first ship- 
ment been successful, other passengers with similar consignments 
would have followed at regular intervals. 





CONTRABAND RUBBER SHIPMENTS BY PARCEL 
POST. 


HE seizure by British authorities of parcel post mail, on 
steamers flying the flag of a neutral nation, has caused many 
protests against this interference with the sacredness of the 
mails as guaranteed by international postal conventions to which 
Great Britain is a party. This is not, however, the main ques- 
tion involved. 

When the rubber manufacturers of the United States under- 
took, in consideration of being supplied with plantation rubber 
from British possessions, to gurantee that such rubber, either 
crude or in manufactured form, should not pass into the hands 
of an enemy nation, the engagement was accepted in good faith 
by Great Britain. Under the circumstances, it would have been 
a breach of faith on the part of those who had signed the guar- 
antees to connive at or close their eyes to deliberate attempts to 
evade the agreement. And, moreover, the discovery that rub- 
ber in considerable quantities was being thus diverted might 
cause an immediate re-establishment of the “embargo,” with ef- 
fects on the American industry that can readily be imagined. 

A profitable traffic in shipping by parcel post is undeniable, 
when rubber bought in New York at approximately 80 cents per 
pound is sold in Berlin at $12 per pound, at a cost for trans- 
portation of 12 cents for 11 pounds. The protest against the 
seizure of the parcel post rubber no doubt emanates from those 
engaged in this profitable business. 





RESULTS OF THE INTERDICTION OF RED CROSS RUBBER SUPPLIES. 

The refusal of the British to allow the shipment of rubber 
goods for hospital purposes to Germany and Austria, referred to 
in the last number of Tue Inp1aA Rupper Wortp, is already bear- 
ing fruit. Miss Emma Duensing, a young woman of German 
birth, a graduate in nursing of the German Hospital, New York, 
who had served six months in Porto Rico, during the Spanish- 
American war and a year in the Philippines, as a volunteer nurse, 
lost her life while nursing the wounded at Oppelin, Silesia. Miss 
Duensing contracted septic fever, it is believed as a result of lack 
of the protection rubber gloves would have afforded her in han- 
dling an infectious case. 


MUCH LITIGATED RUBBER. 


An interesting case, in which the price of imported rubber fig- 
ures, was recently decided by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in New York. The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, contracted to purchase from Rossbach & Bros. 
24 tons of brown crépe at 98 cents, and 9 tons at $1.05 per pound, 
delivery to be made monthly from the date of contract, August, 
1912, until September, 1913, on requisition. The price of rubber 
increased materially and the rubber company claimed that deliv- 
eries were not made as required and that the sellers sought to 
change the terms of payment, to which they would not consent. 
Deliveries then ceased until the following May, when the price of 
rubber declined heavily. The rubber company then refused to 
accept tenders of the rubber made at the contracted price, on the 
ground that the contract had been violated by previous non- 
delivery of the goods by Rossbach Bros. Thereupon the latter 
firm brought suit against the rubber company for $34,226, in the 
Supreme Court, New York, claiming that this represented the 
difference between the contract price of the rubber and the price 
they had eventually been compelled to accept for it, viz., 47 cents 
per pound. After a trial that lasted a week, during which the 
facts and evidence were fully presented by each side, the jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the rubber company, with costs 
against the plaintiffs, on the ground that the plaintiffs had broken 
the contract when they failed to deliver the rubber. 

The plaintiffs carried the case to the Appellate Division, which 
affirmed the verdict of the inferior tribunal. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


LEWIS “NOJAR' RUBBER RETAINED AUTO CLOCK 

F an automobile clock is to prove a reliable timepiece and not 
a mere ornament, it must be very securely encased to pre- 
vent all danger of jarring or vibration. Rubber is the ideal 
casing, as it absorbs vibration, is non-conducting and there- 
fore keeps the clock free from the 
effects of any electrical disturb- 
ance. The heavy red rubber cas- 
ing fits firmly around the clock, 
which is attached by drilling holes 
in the dash at a distance matching 
the stationary bolts attached t 
the steel plate embedded in rubber. 
\ special style for Ford cars is 
also made. Seneca G. Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania 





Rubber Co., is the inventor 


[Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. ] 


THE “AUDUBON UMBRELLA HANGER. 
Umbrellas invariably rust out at the peak; they are always 
falling down, or, if left with others in an um- 
brella stand, they are injured by rubbing against 
them, if not actually torn by the peak of an um 
brella carelessly placed in the stand. The “Au- 
dubon” umbrella hanger is a simple and conveni- 
ent device, which provides a rubber holder in 
which the peak of the umbrella is inserted, and a 
ring in the top of the holder to hang upon the 
closet hook, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The umbrella hangs in an inverted posi- 
tion, thus preventing the ends of the frame from 
catching on clothing. The holder protects the 
umbrella, as coats are protected by coat hangers 
and shoes by shoe trees, and its life is, therefore, 
greatly prolonged. [The Cantine Co., Inc., New 
York. ] 





A CONVENIENT MUCILAGE APPLIER. 

The B & S mucilage applier is a very modern device, de- 
signed to prevent the petty annoyance and waste of material 
incidental to the use of mucilage pots or paste jars. It is 
made of hard rubber, 
5 inches long, 1 inch 
wide and % of an inch 
thick. Slight projec- 
tions on both sides, at 
each end, keep it off 
the paper if laid down 
carelessly. The soft 
rubber tongue at one 
end bends back as it 





is pressed against the surface to be gummed, uncovering an 
opening in the hard rubber underneath and allowing the 
mucilage to flow. It has a pneumatic feed, a slight pressure 
on the sides accelerating the flow when desired. As the 
tongue is lifted from the paper it springs back into place, 


stopping the flow and sealing the opening like a cork. To 
refill, it is only necessary to unscrew the cap at the other 
end and screw on a collapsible tube of mucilage, reversing 
the operation after squeezing the mucilage out. If it is de- 
sired to carry the applier in the pocket, a hard rubber cap 
is supplied. [Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. ] 


THE CAMDEN WATERPROOF COAT. 
Automobiling clothes have reached a high point of combined 
comfort and good looks. They are no longer clumsy or inelegant, 
yet they excellently serve the purpose 
for which they are intended. The 
black Para rubber-coated garment in 
the first illustration has elastic cuffs at 
the sleeves and a drawstring at the 
neck, affording the absolutely close 
protection needed against driving rain 
and that aggravating kind of snow 
which sifts gently in at the smallest 
opening. The coat fastens with clasps, 
folding over, double-breasted fashion. 
The length is 52 inches, and it is sup- 
plied in three sizes and three weights, 
for both men and women, and is folded 
in a compact rubber bag. Its eminent 
suitability as a fishing coat also will be 
» readily seen. 

The rubber apron shown in the sec- 
ond illustration thoroughly protects 
the clothes 
when’ washing 
the car or do- 

ing the unavoidably dirty work about a 
garage. It is black in color, and is 
strongly made, to suit its utilitarian pur- 
pose. This apron is supplied in light, 
medium or heavy weights, 44, 46 or 48 
inches in length, the width being about 
34% inches. [The B. F. Goodrich Ce., 
Akron, Ohio.] 





SOAKING AND POULTICING BOOTS FOR HORSES. 

A great majority of equine ills are due to foot and tendon 
troubles, and it is no easy matter to attend to these ailments 
properly. A thoroughly practical aid in their treatment, here il- 
lustrated, is a bag, or boot, as it is called, 
which can be used in fomenting the foot 
or leg of a horse with hot or co'd ter 
or any medicinal preparation; also for an 
ice pack. It is impos- 
sible for the animal to 
get out of the boot once 
it is attached, yet he is 










able to move about the stall without annoyance and requires little 
attention. 

In the three larger sizes there is a valve, placed near the bot- 
tom, through which the water is released before removing the 
boot. A narrow strap gathers the soft top of the boot tight to 
the leg, preventing the radiation of heat when hot water is used; 
but if it should become too cold, some of the water may be al- 
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lowed to escape through the valve and the temperature may be 
raised by the addition of more hot water. 

These boots are 6, 8 and 10 inches in diameter and range in 
height from 10 to 30 inches. They are made of heavy canvas 
with an increasing number of plies toward the bottom, to above 
the top of the hoof, and have an inside lining and an outside cov- 
ering of rubber. In addition there is a removable reinforcing 
bottom which protects the boot in case it should be necessary to 
soak the foot without removing the shoe. Canvas and rubber 
straps are used as fastenings, the strap on the three larger sizes 
passing over the animal’s back, while the small-sized boot fastens 
above the fetlock. [Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey.] 

AUTOMOBILE STEERING WHEEL. 

An improvement on the ordinary steering wheel for automo- 
biles is one made of Condensite, a product which comes 
very close to being 
synthetic hard rub- 
ber. The edges are 
notched, which pre- 
vents the hands of 
the driver from slip- 
ping. The wheel is 
jet black and finely 
polished similar to 
that of hard rubber, 
and the manufac- 
turers claim that it 
retains this appear 
ance; also, that it is 





very elastic, and will 
not crack on the spider. [Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New 
Jersey.] 



















RUBBER BOOTS WITH MUFFLER TOP. 

The novel feature in this child’s rub- 
ber boot—pleasingly named the “Red 
Bird”—is the muffler top, made of knit- 
ted red wool and as cosy and comfort- 
able in feeling as it is in looks. When 
playing out in the snow or wet, rubber 
boots are the best protection a child 
can have. But cold winds can enter at 
the top, and—if youthful enthusiasm 
reaches a high enough pitch—even snow, 
or the aftermath of a particularly en- 
joyable splash in a puddle. The woolen 
muffler top is therefore a very practical 
innovation for that friend of children’s 
playhours, the ever-useful rub- 
ber boot. [Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Canada.] 


INDOOR EXERCISING APPARATUS. 

The horizontal exercising bar here ilfustrated is provided with 
rubber cushions at each end. When the bar is fitted into a door- 
way and turned with the hands it makes a wedgelike con- 
tact between the rubber and the sides of the doorway sufficient 





to sustain the weight of a heavy man. The bar is made of se- 
lected -hickory, and has steel tubular ends into which the iron 
sockets holding the rubber cushions screw. It is used for chin- 
ning exercises and also for abdominal work, being adjustable 
to any height. [A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York.] 

Another indoor apparatus for athletic exercise, in which rub- 
ber is used, is a vaulting pole of bamboo, would at short inter- 
vals with friction tape. [Wright & Ditson, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. ] 


TRIPLEXED STEAM HOSE 

A new hose, thet combines the flexibility of rubber hose and 
the resistibility to pressure of the all-metal hose, has lately 
appeared on the market, and is of interest to steam users. 
: It is built as follows: The 
metal inner tube is of spe- 
cial ball-bearing construc- 
tion, overlaid with a mag- 
nesia composition, around 
which is spun a woven insu- 
lated fabric, covered by a 
coating of rubber with a 
woven jute covering for 
protection. 

The metal tube carries the 
pressure, while the magnesia 
is to prevent heat conduc- 
tion, and the next layer is 
for insulation. The woven 
fabric prevents kinking of 
the hose by being woven to 
the maximum bend that 
the hose will describe—the 
smallest circle that may 
be permitted without strain. 
| Metal Hose & Tubing Co., 
Brooklyn, New York.] 


RUZSBER MAT FOR REVOLVING DOOR. 





This rubber mat is specially designed for use with revolving 
doors, and can be obtained in any size by giving the diameter 
of the circle required, the 
size of the center post on 
which the door revolves, 
and the distance from the 
center post to front and 
back. It is made in four 
sections. The front and 
back sections are perfo- 
rated, and the two side 
sections are made of solid 
rubber, which gives addi- 
tional weight to the mat 
and insures an absolutely 
safe foothold when pass- 
ing through the door. 
|New York Belting & Packing Co., New York.] 





ALL-RUBBER SIPHON. 

In transferring liquid from a cask with a piece of hose or 
tubing, the air must first be expelled before the flow commences. 
The old method of starting the flow by inserting the hose in the 
liquid and sucking on the other end is of course a very un- 
sanitary one. The labor, the waste of material, and, most im- 





portant of all, the lack of hygiene in this method can readily be 
seen. All these undesirable factors are eliminated by a modern 
device called the “Queen City Siphon,” in which a rubber bulb 
at the end of the tube performs the necessary service. Two 
compressions of this bulb will start the flow, which can be in- 
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stantly stopped and started again by turning the hard rubber 
siop cock. The construction is simple and there are ao metal 
valves to clog, corrode, or otherwise get out of order. These 
siphons are made in four sizes, the flow varying from % of an 
[The Schaefer Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.] 


inch to 1 inch. 


THE MONARCH ADJUSTABLE AUTO LAMP DIMMER. 

City ordinances require that the glaring headlight on automo- 
biles be subdued, and this requirement has brought on the market 
many types of “dimmers” in the form of 
opaque shields covering half the light. A 
practical device for this purpose, which can 
be attached to the lower or upper part of 
the lamp, is shown herewith. *The shield 
is made of cloth, to 
withstand the rains that drive in upon it. 
A coil spring gripping the lamp holds the 
dimmer in place in spite of the constant jarring of the machine. 
This dimmer is made in five sizes, to conform to almost any size 
{The Monarch Carriage Goods Co., Cincin- 


strong, rubberized 





or style of lamp 
nati, Ohio.] 
THE “HELDTITE’’ SHAVING BRUSH. 
Every man who shaves himself has no doubt experienced the 
a 


2 tee. 
‘ > 


uncomfortable sensation brought about by 





the lather running down his wrist from: the 
The shaving brush here illustrated 
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brush 
prevents this annoying occurrence by means 





of a drip cup made of pure rubber, which 
surrounds the brush at its base. The handle 
is suitably shaped so that the brush can be 
placed in a standing position. The ferrule 
is made of aluminum, The manufacturers 
claim that the specially»made lather brush 
is the only one that will both spread the 
lather and rub it in at one operation; also 
that the ferrule and handle will not swell, 
shrink, crack or loosen. 

The many practical features of this use- 
who 


ful article will appeal to every man 


shaves himself. [Heldtite Brush Co., Inc. 





Troy, New York.] 
AN ELECTRIC CLEANER WITH A SOFT RUBBER BRUSH. 


Rubber has lately been made use of in improving the almost 


indispensable vacuum cleaner. The Premier is an electrically 
driven cleaner, very compact and light, weighing only nine 
pounds. Bristle brushes are 
generally used to stir up lint 















dust, but in this machine 


hairs, etc., 


and 
the lint, are picked 
up from the floor by a revolving 
brush made of rubber and metal, 
the rubber being in the form of 
little These nin- 
gers just touch and loosen hair, 


fingers rubber 
lint, thread and ravelings which 
could not be removed by suction 
After loosening, this ma- 
into the 


alone 
terial is carried 
dust-proof bag by the 
strong air current. [The 
Franze Premier Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio.] 


THE McCORMICK WEATHERSTRIP. 

This is used on an automobile windshield, and is claimed by 
the makers to eliminate all danger that cold wind, rain, hail or 
sleet may find its way through the space between the upper and 
It is designed to fit 


lower panes to the occupants of the car. 
the upper edge of glass on the lower section of the windshield. 


The single flange, or lip, is forced against the outside face of 
the upper glass, as the shield is brought in a vertical position, 
and a water-tight connection is thus established between the 
panes. Or, if it is desired to have the upper glass swing for- 
ward freely, the strip holds equally tight on the inside. A light 
pressure of the thumb adjusts the strip, and it is removed with 
corresponding ease. When not in use it can be coiled and 
placed in the door pocket, under the seat, or in any other place 
where it will be out of the way and yet readily accessible. [The 
Robinson Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Kentucky.] 
THE WATROUS BATH FIXTURE. 

In the bath spray attachment here illustrated it is possible to 
adjust the volume and temperature of the water as desired before 
it is released from the spray. The 
water flows through a relief valve A, 
which prevents all danger of the hose 
blowing off and insures a uniform 
flow. It is kept from passing through 
a regulator B. When 
properly adjusted, a slight pressure of 
the thumb at B starts the spray, the 
relief valve A closing automatically. 
This fixture is easily attached to any 
bathtub, and a fountain syringe attach- 
ment is also supplied, which can be 
interchanged, as desired, with the bath 
spray head. [The Watrous Company, 
Chicago, Illinois.] 


the spray by 





PNEUMATIC PENHOLDER. 

The special feature in this latest addition to a well-known 
line of pneumatic penholders lies in the extra length of the 
pneumatic rubber tip, which extends over half the length of the 
holder. “Writer's cramp” is a common ailment among constant 
wielders of the weapon accredited mightier than the sword. The 





device of a heavy, soft, pneumatic rubber cushion for the fingers 
strain and, consequently, the danger of ill 
effects from long continuance of a certain position of the hand. 
The rubber cushion on this penholder is a veritable pneumatic 
[American Lead Pencil 


greatly lessens the 


air cushion, made by a patented process, 
Co., New York.] 
SHOES WITH ELASTIC SIDE GORE. 

Among the manifold novelties of a season of fascinating foot- 
wear, several manufacturers are showing boots in which a side 
gore of silk elastic is used. In the “Parade 
Boot,” here illustrated, this elastic side 
gore gives a close-fitting top that is ex- 
ceptionally neat and yet supremely comfort- 
able, while the unbrokey front line adds to 
the slender appearance of the foot. The 
“Parade Boot” comes in patent leathers and 
colored kid. The one shown is piped with 
white kid. 

A dancing boot for men, called the “Aus- 
trian Officer’s Full Dress Dance Boot,” also 
rakes use of the convenient 
silk elastic side gore. This 
boot does not slip at the 
heel in dancing, like the 
ubiquitous pump, and can- 
not bind the instep like the 
laced Oxford. As a rule, 
men’s dancing shoes are notably lacking in comfort, and this boot 
should prove a popular innovation. 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS AND 
Waxes. By Dr. J. Lewkowitsch, M.A., F.1.C. Fifth edition. Mac- 
millan & Co., Limited. London, 1915. [3 vols., cloth, 8vo, 483, 688 
and 944 pages. Price, $6.50 per volume. ] 

HIS book deservedly stands in high esteem among chemists, 
and its author is an acknowledged authority on the sub- 
ject of oils, fats and waxes. The plan of the work is 

progressive. 

The first volume begins with the classification of oils, fats and 
waxes, and discusses their physical and chemical properties, fol- 
lowed by a chapter on saponification, and one on the various 
series of fatty acids, and the series of alcohols derivable from 
fats. Preparation of fatty matter for physical and chemical ex- 
amination, and the application of these methods, occupy the next 
four chapters, both quantitative and qualitative methods being 
given. Methods for the examination of mixed fatty acids occupy 
a section of 80 pages, succeeded by chapters on examination of 
unsaponifiable matter; detection and determination of rosin. The 
first volume concludes with the application of the methods to 
the systematic examination of oils, etc., and a discussion of ex- 
amination by strictly scientific methods. 

The second volume is devoted to the technology of the natural 
oils, fats and waxes, taking up the commercial preparation of 
the raw materials used in those industries, the methods of re- 
fining them and detecting adulterations. In this section the oils 
are classified as vegetable and animal; and so also are the solid 
fats and waxes. 

Each oil, fat or wax is treated individually in the sub-division 
of its proper group, where its characteristics are indicated, its 
properties fully discussed, tests given and commercial value in- 
dicated. In this part are descriptions of the rubber seed oils from 
Manihot, Funtumia and Hevea rubber tree seeds. These are all 
classed as drying oils. The Hevea seems to be the most im- 
portant source of rubber seed oil. “Since the productive planta- 
tions in the East have become very extensive, a larger supply of 
seeds is available and their export for purposes of oil production 
may increase, especially so as the vitality of the seeds for pro- 
duction of seedlings is very feeble. * * * It is estimated that 
one ton of kernels [414,400 seeds] delivered in England would 
cost £6 10s. [$31.60].” The cake would be unsuitable for cattle 
feeding, and would have to be used as manure. These figures do 
not seem to indicate that Hevea seed oil may be expected to 
become an extensive article of commerce. 

The third volume takes up the consideration of the technology 
of manufactured oils, fats and waxes, and commercial examina- 
tion of the products of the oil, fat and wax industries ; concluding 
with the technology of waste oils, fats and waxes and the com- 
mercial products derived from them. Under the first division 
are considered the industries having for their object the refining 
of oils and fats, and their application to commercial use; as, for 
example, edible oils, illuminating oils, paint oils and lubricants. 
Next follows consideration of the industries in which the 
glycerides undergo a chemical change, but are not saponified, 
namely, polymerized oils, boiled oils, oxidized oils, vulcanized 
oils or rubber substitutes, etc. In the latter instance the processes 
of manufacturing both the dark substitute and white substitute 
are given in general terms. 

The candle, fatty acid, soap and glycerine industries are simi- 
larly treated. The technology of waste oil products is important 
and interesting. These products are chiefly greases. 

The set of three volumes is fully indexed in the third and last 
volume. This work on oils, fats and waxes is a valuable work 
for any chemist’s library, especially to the rubber works chemist 
who is often called upon to examine oils and products containing 
oils used in rubber goods manufacture. 


BY R. HARMAN 
1915. (Cloth. 


ASHLEY, Ph.D., 
8vo, 276 pages. 


‘CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
$2.00 net.) 

The author, in his preface, states that this text-book on 
Chemical Calculations follows more closely than usual the needs 
of students who will later find occupation in chemical laboratory 
work. The book, therefore, contains constant reference to 
chemists’ handbooks, particularly to “Van Nostrand’s Chemical 
Annual for 1913.” It will be found a valuable source of help by 
practical chemists and laboratory analysts in their routine work. 
The text-book is entirely mathematical, the problems treated re- 
lating to ratios, approximate numbers, interpolation, heat, specific 
gravity, gas calculations, calculations of atomic weights’ and 
formule, gravimetric and volumetric analysis and the use of 
specific gravity tables and acid calculations. 


TRADE DIRECTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST 
Indies, 1915. Published by the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. [Cloth, 8vo, 255 pages. ] : 

Printed in legible type in well-arranged and not overcrowded 
pages, and neatly bound in dark-red buckram, this work was com- 
piled in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce from information supplied by United 
States consular officers. It is a directory of Central America and 
West Indian buyers and is a supplement to the Trade Directory 
of South America, published by the Department in 1914. Classi- 
fication is according to countries, principal cities and 
trading centers, and the nature of the goods handled, with index 
and classification schedule and concise notes regarding the loca- 
tion, population, transportation facilities and exports of each 
point. It is easy of reference and should be a valuable addition 
to the library of every manufacturer, merchant or exporter doing 
business with these countries. Copies are obtainable, at 60 cents 
each, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF THE AMAZON; AND HOW ITS 
Supremacy Can Be Maintained. Based on the experience of Joseph F. 
Woodroffe, author of “‘The Upper Reaches of the Amazon”; edited 
and with additions by Harold Hamel Smith, editor of “Tropical Life.” 
John Bale, Son & Danielsson, Limited, London. 1915. [8vo, 435 
pages, with statistical tables and 48 illustrations. ] 

The authors of this compilation of interesting and valuable 
information on the Amazon rubber industry are abundantly 
qualified in knowledge and experience to speak with authority. 

How Brazil’s supremacy can be maintained when she has 
occupied second place as a rubber producer since 1913, is 
puzzling, to say the least; however, many potential theories 
are advanced whereby Brazil’s rubber supremacy may be ulti- 
mately regained. The bock in general is an earnest appeal 
for the development, preferably by English capital, of the 
languishing Amazon rubber industry along the practical lines 
suggested and supported by many facts and figures. 

The labor question, as it should, occupies the first place 
and is treated with the careful consideration due this subject, 
upon which the success of tropical ventures invariably de- 
pends. The natives are to be. encouraged to greater effort, 
that will result in better laborers, rubber tappers and planters 
of food-stuffs. Large numbers of Japanese, Chinese and Siam- 
ese agriculturists must be imported to form colonies and inter- 
marry with the natives to produce the new blood and sinew 
that are so urgently required. 

The pages devoted to the history and description of the 
industry from the early days of the seringas of the aborigines 
to the present-day methods of collecting the milk and the 
preparation of modern pelles of upriver fine rubber are par- 
ticularly accurate and interesting. 
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The Seringuero is quite the most heroic figure in all that 
vast land of jungle and river. The reader is brought in close 
touch with his humble home, his daily life and the unequal 
struggle that he is constantly waging against overwhelming 
odds in his effort to make a living for himself and family. 
The government does little or nothing for this intrepid and 
deserving type, that will in time entirely disappear unless 
healthy surroundings and better conditions are provided for 
their welfare. How this should be done is told in the chapter 
on “The Future Homestead of the Seringuero” in a convincing 
and practical manner that leaves little to be said on the sub- 
ject of Brazil’s salvation. The last chapter is an excellent 
review of the common interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
from the British viewpoint, and its adverse effect on Latin Amer- 


ican trading possibilities. 
NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
HE Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is- 
sue catalog No. 17, covering their mechanical rubber goods, 
prefaced with a modest introduction in relation to the magnitude 
and complete modern equipment Glancing over the 
180 artistically printed and profusely this 
handsome publication, it would seem that the company’s pro- 
ductions cover a most complete line of mechanical rubber goods. 


of their plant. 


illustrated pages of 


In the line of packings the assortment is notably complete, the 
description accompanying each variety being highly instructive 
and interesting; neatly bound, with a frontispiece in color, show- 
ing the company’s extensive plant, also front views of its branch 
stores in New York, Chicago, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

Wearing Candee Rubbers, conspicuously displayed and flaunt- 
ing a banner with the legend, “Candee Kids,” two rosy-cheeked 
youngsters on a flying sled, announce the Candee Rubbers in a 
very appropriate and artistically printed standing card, sent out 
as a seasonable reminder by the United States Rubber Co., Fifty- 
eighth street and Broadway, New York Accompanying it is a 
standing figure of a typically rubicund and rotund Santa Claus, 
bearing, as an appropriate gift for the young folks, a “Unika” 
brand St. Nick. rubber boot, which, with its red moire shaft, in 
delightful contrast to the shining black foot, would captivate any 
youngster of either sex. 

“Saving Dollars on Truck Tires” is the title of a series of eight 
interesting and instructive bulletins recently published, in folder 
form, by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
first covers the subject of truck tire conservation and abuses that 
must be guarded against to obtain big mileage. The other bul- 
letins are devoted to simple precautions against the following: 
Overloading, Speeding, Car Tracks, Rough Roads, Neglected 
Cuts, Non-Skid Devices, and Wheel Irregularities 





A UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Through the courtesy of A. W. Smith, western representative 
of the Goodyear’s India Rubber Selling Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
we are able to present a reproduction in full size of a hard rubber 
disc, issued in 1863, as an 
advertisement by the Rub- 
ber Clothing Co., 347 Broad- 
way, New York. The re- 
verse side of the disc bears, 
in relief, a complete calen- 
dar for that year; but al- 
though perfectly preserved 
and to sharp eyesight quite 
clear, the figures are so mi- 
nute that their reproduction 
in natural size was not pos- 
sible. The little rubber “card,” of which there is hardly likely to 
be another in existence, was in its time doubtless a unique and 
highly prized advertising novelty. 





APPROPRIATE AND ARTISTIC HOLIDAY GREET- 
INGS. 


E were agreeably reminded of the near approach of the 
holidays and the opening of a new year, by the appear- 
ance, on the editorial desk, of useful and attractive objects, in 
infinite variety, from friends desirous of cxpressing kindly re- 
membrance. For these reminders, which we enumerate below, 
we take this means of expressing our thanks and our collective 
and cordial reciprocation of the good wishes with which these 
many attractive and enduring forms of greeting are accom- 
panied. 
SOUVENIRS AND NOVELTIES. 

\ handy wallet of rich brown leather, stamped in gold with 
the sender’s compliments, comes to us from the Monatiquot 
Rubber Works Co. manufacturers of reclaimed rubber, at 
South Braintree, Massachusetts. Accompanying the gift is an 
appreciative greeting, on a neatly printed card displaying the 
company’s trade-mark. 

“Vac,” in the person of a jet-black Boston bull terrier, comes 
with the season’s greetings from the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. “Vac” probably derives his name from 
the Vacuum cup tires, made by his donors, and will make an 
attractive paper weight for any desk, besides serving as a re- 
minder of the sender’s good wishes for 1916. 

\ccompanied by a note of greeting and explanation, the Stand- 
ard Emarex Co., New York, distributed to its friends and cus- 
tomers a miniature rubber tire paper weight, packed in an at- 
tractive box. The stock used in the paper-weight tire is described 
as containing 50 per cent of M. R. X., the mineral rubber which 
the company manufactures, and the specimen is sent out to show 
how admirably M. R. X. combines with rubber. 

CARDS AND CALENDARS. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons., dealers in scrap rubber, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., manufacturers of reclaimed rubber, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

J. W. Coulston & Company, importers of chemicals, New York 
City. 

The J. H. Day Company, mixers for rubber compound, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dominion Rubber System of Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Ltd., manufacturers of rubber goods, Montreal, Canada. 

Gibney Tire & Rubber Co, wireless solid tires, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., manufacturers of tires and tubes, 
Akron, Ohio. 

L. J. Mutty Company, rubber cloths and tubing, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, dealers in 
all kinds of reclaimed rubber. 

The Portage Rubber Co., manufacturers of tires, Akron, Ohio. 

Quaker City Rubber Co., manufacturers of Quaker tires and 
mechanical rubber goods, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





DRY COST CALCULATOR. 

The Acushnet Process Co., New Bedford, Massachusetts, issue 
a very neat dry cost calculator for crude rubber. By its use the 
net cost of crude rubber, up to $2.50 per pound, can easily be 
ascertained at a single setting on the instrument of the purchase 
price and percentage of shrinkage. The instrument is circular, 
of heavy celluloid and may be obtained gratis by representatives 
of rubber companies on application. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


BIRMINGHAM PNEUMATIC TIRE TREAD MACHINE. 
HIS machine is of special interest to tire manufacturers, as it 
Ss turns out treads superior to the hand-laid product, and at a 
lower cost. Another advantage is in its adaptability for 
laying up inner flaps—an item which is very large in some mills. 
For treads the stock is prepared in the usual manner, and is 
then sheeted and 
cut into strips on 
a calender. The 
rolls of stock are 
taken to. the 
tread room, 
mounted 
let-off, and 
ried through a 
stripping mechan- 


on a 
car- 


ism by which the 
rubber is sepa- 
rated the 
liner. After pass- 
the 
driven roller at the top of the machine, the rubber strips make a 
ver idler rollers through chutes, 


from 





ing over 
quarter turn and pass down 
which guide them to the center of a series of iron rollers run- 
ning on a belt. The widest strip is first rolled on, then the next 
widest and so on until the required number have been plied up 
for the tread. 
possible entraining of air is prevented. and a more uniform tread 


3y this method of laying each tread separately, all! . 
is obtained. [Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut. ] 
INSTALLATION OF WILLS’ OVERFLOW TRIMMER. 

The perspective sketch illustrated herewith shows how 
the Wills’ overflow trimmer (described in THe InpIA RUBBER 
Wortp, July, 1915, page 544) should be installed to gain an 
increase of 20 per cent in speed and output on such articles 

as heels, soles, valves, etc. 
The feed box, the trimmer, and the chute for the finished 
heels are so arranged that the operator can readily take the 
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HEEL TRIMMER 


1LLS 


heel from the feed box, trim it on the rotary shears and 
drop it into the chute. Thus the cycle can be completed 
without lost motion or time by the operator. 

As many as 3,000 pairs of heels per day can be trimmed 
by the machine set up in this way, whereas, by hand, an 
experienced operator can trim less than 1,000 pairs per day. 


[A. J. Wills, North Brookfield, Massachusetts. ] 


MILLER’S BOOT AND SHOE REPAIR VULCANIZER. 


This vulcanizer is apparently capable of doing almost any sort 
of repair job, from leaky water bottles to bicycle tires. Specific- 
ally, the manufacturers recommend this machine for repairing 
footwear, footballs, hot 
water bottles, inner 
tubes and single tube 
tires. 

The platen that car- 
ries the various clamps, 
plates and special ap- 
pliances is mounted on 
a strongly built frame. 
supporting the 
lene- heated boiler, 
which is provided with 
a steam gage, water 
gage, safety valve and 
a fuel tank 

At the’left is a steam- 
jacketed cylinder for 
repairing circular sur- 
faces, and a plate, 
to any 


size boot or shoe sole, 


gaso- 


curved receive 
is cast on the back of 
the platen. The device 
for repairing heels is 





next to the curved sole mold, and the upright projection is an in- 
side boot or shoe mold specially adapted for inside curing on 
repairs that are so tedious by other methods. There is a flat 
surface (6 x 10 inches) for vulcanizing, at one time, from three 
to six tubes for automobiles or motorcycles, and in addition 
there is one sectional bicycle mold for repairing bicycle tires. 
[Charles E. Miller, Anderson, Indiana.] 
A MAGNETIC SEPARATOR PULLEY. 

This is designed to remove pieces of iron and steel from pow- 
dered rubber waste. 

The device consists of two pulleys mounted on a steel I-beam 
frame with a conveyor belt running over them. One is a split 
pulley of ordinary construction. The other is the magnetic pulley, 
which is composed of electro-magnetic windings on steel bobbins, 
placed between and doweled to steel discs keyed to the shaft. 
The coils of the standard pulleys are wound for 110 and 220-volt 
direct current, and are connected in series. The terminals are 
brought through a hole in the center of the shaft to a pair of 
collector the bearings. These magnetic 
pulleys are regularly made in sizes from 12 to 30 inches in di- 


rings placed beyond 


ameter. 





The electric current passing through the coils converts the 
pulley into a powerful electro-magnet, which attracts and holds 
any pieces of iron or steel contained in the rubber waste that is 


being carried along on the conveyor belt. As the normal speed 
of this belt is 100 feet per minute, the waste and fiber are shot off 
into a box as the belt turns around the magnetic pulley. The 
iron and steel pieces adhere to the belt until they pass under 
and beyond the pulley, when, losing the magnetic attraction, they 
drop into another box under the belt. [Cutler-Hammer Clutch 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ] 
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ANTI-WRINKLING DEVICE FOR S/READERS. 

To prevent wrinkling of the cloth 
through the spreading machine, the following devices are 


while it is passing 
of interest 

The one shown first in the illustration is used on top of 
the machine and rests on the pipe coil directly in front of 








the tail roller, special 


grooves being pro- 


vided on the under 
side of the device for 
this purpose. 

The other is used 
on the under side of 
frame 


under the sev- 


attached 
The cloth runs under the 


the spreading machine. It is 
eral feet ahead of the wind-up roller. 
proper tension is gained by the movable 
[The American Tool & 


angle rollers and the 
counterweight on the projecting arm 


Machine Co., Boston, Massachusetts. |] 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 


A UNIVERSAL TIRE BUILDING AND WRAPPING MACHINE. 
ARRIS has invented a universal wrapping machine designed 
frictioned fabric tires, to cloth-wrap 


to make cord tires, 
tires for open curing and, finally, to wrap the finished tire with 
paper strips to avoid damage in shipping and while in stock. 
The diagram is a 
front elevation. Belt 
rollers A are elevated, 


as shown by the dot- 
ted lines, and a pair 
of steel bead rings B 
are introduced into 
the side grooves of 
the endless belt C 
This belt C 
serves to rotate the 
bead reinforcing 
members B in the di- 
rection shown by the 
arrow. A bobbin D 
carrying a supply of 
rubberized cord or 
tire fabric is rotated 
together with shuttle 
E, and the end of the 
When the driving 
and the bead rings will be 


now 





cord is led over tension rolls to one bead ring. 
mechanism is started, the shuttle E 
rotated in a clockwise direction at varying speeds in interlinked 
relation, the cord being thus wound in closely adjacent loops 
over and around both reinforcing bead rings until the entire 
space is covered by adjacent parallel strands collectively form- 
ing a hollow, flat, tube-like, two-ply annular body material for the 
tire. A repetition of this winding process will produce a four- 
ply body material built upon the same bead rings, and so on, 
until any desired number of superimposed layers of rubberized 
cord or tire fabric have been added. By varying the relative 
speed of the shuttle and the bead rings, a different angle of ap- 
plying the cords may be obtained—a feature very desirable in a 
carcass built up in this fashion. [A. H. Harris, Youngstown, 
Ohio, United States patent No. 1,160,075.] 
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DIPPING MACHINE FOR MAKING NIPPLES. 

This is Mahoney’s newest machine for forming nipples, medi- 
cine dropper bulbs, finger cots and similar articles by dipping. 

The side elevation shows the more novel features of the de- 
vice, which is in the form of a reel that revolves on a shaft 

driven by chain gear- 
ing from the main 
shaft. The reel sup- 
ports nine shafts with 
carrying heads, each 
head composed of a 
frame holding four 
sets of forms fastened 
in grooves E. Dip- 
ping tanks B are 
filled with the rubber 
solution and forms A 
are applied to the 

\ boards C, which are 
@ » placed in position in 

the head of the frame 

D. When the forms 

are in position cams 

F raise the tanks B, 
causing the forms to be immersed in the solution to a predeter- 
mined depth, after which the tanks recede. Then the pinion G 
is moved through about 140 degrees, and the ratchet mechanism 
advances the carrying head D one step, thus bringing the next 
set of forms in position over the dipping tanks. When this 
has been accomplished, the set of forms which have already 
been inmmersed have been moved forward about 36 degrees, 
placing the forms almost vertically above their original positions, 
thus permitting each deposit of solution to dry. 

When a sufficient number of immersions have taken place 
to produce the desired thickness on the forms, the lowermost 
dipping board of the frame is removed and a new one inserted. 
In this way the operation of the machine is made continuous. 
[J. L. Mahoney, New Haven, Connecticut, United States patent 
No. 1,160,923.] 

BOOT AND SHOE SOLE ROLLING MACHINE. 





























Instead of using the pressure of a hand-roller in attaching the 
unvulcanized sole to the bottom of a rubber shoe, Hemenover 
has invented a machine to do this work. 




















The sole 4 is applied to the last and is clamped down against 
the flexible pad B 

ae — , by the pivoted hold- 
eae < ~ down bar E, the 
\ - underside of the 
: 7 ~ knitted fabric dia- 
a ~~ phragm C resting 


on the bottom of 
the chamber D. Compressed air is admitted to this chamber 
through the pipe F, and its pressure causes the diaphragm and 
pad to be wrapped around and pressed tightly against the lower 
parts of the shoe, thereby causing an evenly distributed pressure 
on all parts of the sole, which in turn causes the latter to adhere 
closely to the shoe body. The vertical latch lever G holds bar E 
in clamping position and is pivoted to the frame H. The teeth J 
on this bar engage abutment J on the hold-down bar, thus 
making it easy to apply the latter to the last. 

After the pressure has been left on for a short time, the valve 
K is turned to exhaust the chamber D, and a further turning 
of the handle L then automatically releases the last when 
the extension of this handle engages the lever G and re- 
leases the hold-down bar E. [W. E. Hemenover, assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, United States 
patent No. 1,160,983.] 
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MACHINE FOR COVERING INNERSOLES OF THE GEM TYPE. 

With Hall’s new machine, inner soles of the Gem type are 
finished by pressing the canvas layer into the angle formed by 
the lip and feather of the inner sole, to produce a smooth and 
The novel features are contained in the 
drawing which is an enlarged 
detail in section showing the 
operating tools, sole and can- 
vas. A and C are two work- 
ing tools which codperate and 
firmly press together the layer 
of adhesive cloth D and the 
The adhesive cloth is first applied 
A backing tool B is 


finished inner sole. 





inner sole E, 
to the inner 


which has a lip F, 
the 
used to support the lip F and to limit its outward movement. 


sole by Gem machine. 
Thus, by not allowing the upper end of the lip free movement, 
it will not move beyond a predetermined angle in relation to the 
inner sole. 

The tools A and C are positively rotated and act as feed rollers 
to feed the inner sole E, drawing the canvas over the lip. The 
tool B is made as a disk or wheel and is loosely mounted, to be 
turned freely by the lip as the inner sole is fed forward by the 
feed tools and rolls A and C. The tool A is detachably secured 
to a rotatable shaft G, thus permitting a movement of the work- 
ing tool to or from tools B and C. By depressing a foot treadle 
(not shown), tools B and C may also be moved away or towards 
tool A, thus giving any desired angle to the lip of the sole. 
{Bicknell Hall, assigned to Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, United States patent No. 1,160,711.] 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 1915. 


1,160,364. A machine element. L. H. Radian, _Yonkers, N. Y., assignor 
to General Bakelite Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,160,724. Ap aratus for treating coated tebcien, C. J. Landin, Boston, 

ass. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 23, 1915. 

1,161,044. Means for repairing pneumatic tires. J. B. Gay, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

1,161,376. Recording pressure gage. B. B. Bristol, Naugatuck, Conn 
assignor to The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

1,161,414. Portable tire vuleanizer. W. G. Sandford, assignor to Positive 


Tire Vulcanizer Co.—both of Davenport, Iowa. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 30, 1915. 
Footwear vulcanizing apparatus. E. W. Rutherford, Naugatuck, 
assignor to Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co. —both in 


Connecticut. 


1,161,892. 


1,161,906. Tire building machine. . W. Stultz, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor 
to G. & J. Tire Co., a cotnamale of New Jersey. 

1,161,946. Apparatus for wrapping pneumatic tire casings. T. Midgley, 
assignor to The Hartford Rubber Works Co.—both of Hart 
ford, Conn. 

1,161,947. Tire building machine with shaping tool. T. Midgley, Worth 
ington, Ohio, assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,161,948. Tire building machine with smoothing arm. T. Midgley, Worth 
ington, Ohio, assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich 

1,161,949. Tire building machine. T. Midgley, Worthington, Ohio, assignor 
to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,161,950. Fabric stretching machire. T. Midgley, Worthington, Ohio, 
assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,161,951. Apparatus for producing dipped articles. P. I. Murrill, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Rovers Rubber Co.,. a corporation of 
Rhode Island. 

1,162,072. Spring finger tool for tire building machines. W. Kearns, 


assignor to Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 
vulcanizer. D. S. Hershon, Chelsea, Mass. 
Process of tires. E. Oliver, Daytona, Fla. 

Apparatus for centering tire treads. H. J. Hoyt, assignor to 
Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 
Hammer for fixing tire treads. T. Midgley, Worthington, Ohio, 

assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 
Electric tire vuleanizer. R. B. Price, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Rubber Regenerating Co., a corporation of Indiana. 


1,162,235. 
1,162,306. 
1,162,360. 


Repair 
filling 


1,162,380. 


an 
i) 
w 
o 
“I 


1,162,425. Tire builder’s tool. D. A. Wilcox, Garden City, N. Y., assignor 
to Morgan & Wright, a corporation of Michigan. 

1,162,535. Tire repair vuleanizer. C. A. Willey, Battle Creek, Mich. 

ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 1915. 
1,163,053. Heated form for dipped guods. C. S. Williams, New York, 
. Y., assignor to Revere Rubber Co., a corporation of Rhode 

Island. 

1,163,089. A mixing mill. H. J. Hoyt, assignor to Morgan & Wright—both 


of Detroit, Mich. 


288,935 (July 11, 
Tub 


288,992 (September 25). 


1,163,219. Means for inflating pneumatic tires. F. J. Cleaver, Carnegie 
Borough, Pa., assignor of one-fourth to S. L. H. Morris; one- 
fourth to H. W. Hodgdon, and one-fourth to E. T. Baron— 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,163,589. Sole ones machine with hard rubber core. H. A. Davenport, 
Brockton, Mass., assignor to United Shoe Machinery Co., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

1,163,629. Portable repair vulcanizer. A. B, Low, Denver, Colo. 

e-issue. 
14,027. Apparatus for use in reclaiming vulcanized rubber waste. Cc. &. 


Barberton, assignor to The Moore Architectural & En- 


Akron—both in Ohio. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 17, 
Rubber belt fastening. F. Sinclair, 
ington, Birmingham. 
Ebonite in insulated electric bearings. C. E. 
26 Viktoriagatan, Gothenburg, Sweden. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 24, 1915. 


Devices for aang. 5 rubber cored golf balls. J. 
meter, Portage Path, Akron, Ohio. 


Heller, 
gineering Co., 


1915. 


16,627 (1914). 39 Orchard Road, Erd- 


17,110 (1914). Wieselgreen, 


17,158 (1914). R. Gam- 


17,164 (1914). Rubber strips used with paving blocks. British Murac Syn- 

dicate, and M. M. Dessau, 60 London Wall, London. 

17,187 (1914). Seam reinforcing strip for bladders, hot water bottles, etc. 

C. H: Gray, Silvertown, Essex. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Application). 
476,720 (December 11, 1914). Improved tire making machine. E. Sloper. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Validity). 

289,119 (June 30, 1914). Die-press and vulcanizing aouysates for manu- 
facturing tire casings. Henry James Doughty, Edgewood, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. Represented by H. Neubart, 
patent-lawyer, Berlin, SW 61. 

NEW MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED oe 23, 1915. 

1,161,093. Method of making tires. I. J. Webster, oe Mass., assignor 

to Reliance A. C. Co., akg New York - & 

1,161,213. Packing. F. A. Headson, assignor to J W. Johns-Manville 


Co.—both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,161,549. Tire tread. T. B. Tiefenbacher, New York, N. Y. 

1,161,603. Process of drying colloidal substances. G. B. Bradshaw, Brook- 
lyn, 

1,161,614. Marking vulcanized rubber articles by a heated die. M. H. 
Clark, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Adjudicated Patent, 

(U. S. D. C.) The Marks patent No. 635,141 for a process for 
devulcanizing rubber waste. Held not anticipated and valid. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. vs. United States Rubber Re- 
claiming Works, 225 Fed. Rep. 789. 

(U. S. D.C.) The Baekeland patents Nos. 954,666, 1,018,385 and 
1,037,719 for varnishes. Held not anticipated and valid. Gen- 
eral Bakelite Cu. vs. Nikolas. 225 Fed. Rep. 539. 

ISSUED NOVEMBER 30, 1915. 

1,161,965. Treatment of plastic material. R. B. Price, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., a corporation of Indiana. 

1,161,966. Manufacture of vulcanized articles. R. B. Price, New York, 
N assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., a corporation of 
Indiana. 

1,161,967. Method of producing vulcanized plastic articles. R. B. Price, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., a 
corporation of Indiana. 

1,162,384. Method of making valve packing. F. Y. Nichols, Chicago, Ill. 

1,162,396. Anti-slipping and anti-wearing material. R. B. Price, Mishawaka, 
nd.. assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., a corporation of 
Indiana. 

1,162,454. Method of manufacturing footwear. M. H. Clark, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., assignor to Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 
a corporation of Connecticut. 

1,162,479. Method of manufacturing tires. A. H. Harris, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 1915. 

1,162,745. Method of manufacturing reinforced air tubes. J. W. Blodgett, 
Chicago, IIl. 

1,163,525. Method of manufacturing rubber articles, T. Gare, New Brigh- 


England. 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


ISSUED NOVEMBER 10, 1915. 
Method of covering golf balls. A. C. B. 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 
iSSUED NOVEMBER 17, 1915 
Rubber belting. F. Sinclair, 39 Orchard Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 24, 1915. 
Process for making suber articles. R. B. Price, 830 Park 
avenue, New York, N. Y., U: S. A. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Validity). 
1913). Air tube with fhrte inlay. Brown Perfection 


e Co., New York City, U. Represented by Dr. 
Berlin W 8. 


Sruno Salzmann, 


ton, 


16,359 (1914). Bell, 17 Lansdowne 


16,626 (1914). 


17,193 (1914). 


Gottscho, patent-lawyer, 
Tire casing. Feldstrasse, 16, 


Berlin-Steglitz. 
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The Obituary Record. 


JAMES MAPES DODGE. 


HE chairman of the board of directors of the Link-Belt Co., 
T Chicago, Illinois, James Mapes Dodge, known to the rubber 
industry of the United States, died at his home in Philadel- 

phia, Pennsylvania, on December 4, 1915, in the 64th year of his age. 
Mr. Dodge was 
born at Waverly, 
New Jersey, his 
grandfather being 
Professor James J. 
Mapes, his mother 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 
well known in liter- 
ary circles and for a 
number of years edi- 
tor of the St. Nich- 
olas magazine. He 
spent three years 
at Cornell University 
and a year at Rut- 
gers College, where, 
under the late Pro- 
fessor George H. 
Cook, State Geolog- 
ist of New Jersey,he 
took a special course 
in chemistry. His ac- 





tive work in the 
business world com- 


J. M. Dope. 


menced with a brief 
engagement at the Morgan Iron Works, New York. He then en- 
tered the shops of John Roach, the shipbuilder, at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, where his marked mechanical ability and ingenuity took 
him rapidly through the stages of journeyman and foreman to the 
post of superintendent of erection 

In 1876 he left the shipyard, and after several years’ experience 
in the East, went to Chicago, where he became acquainted with 
William D. Ewart, inventor of the Ewart Link-belt, with whom 
and his associates Mr. Dodge entered on the development of 
the chain belt business 

Later he returned East and, with Edward H. Burr, formed the 
firm of Burr & Dodge. This partnership resulted in the organ- 
ization in 1888, of the Link-Belt Engineering Co 

In the planning and arranging of equipment to secure the most 
economical and efficient handling of products in both the raw and 
finished state, Mr. Dodge was notably successful; his system of 
handling coal, in and out of storage, bringing him the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

When it is remembered that while developing inventions on 
which upwards of 100 letters patent were granted, he at the same 
time directed the operations of such important corporations as 
the Link-Belt Engineering Co. and the Dodge Coal Storage Co.— 
of which companies he was elected president in 1892, to become 
chairman of the board of directors of the Link-Belt Co., when it 
was organized in 1906 as a result of the merger of the allied 
companies—the Link-Belt Engineering Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, the Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois, and the 
Ewart Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana—some idea of 
his diligence and versatility may be formed 

Among his designs and inventions were the links and attach- 
ments of all link-belting in use, the bushed joint that made the 
silent chain possible, etc 

With all these activities, he took deep interest in the personal 








welfare of his employees and encouraged in them the develop- 
ment of a spirit of ambition and responsibility. Mr. Dodge was 
recognized as a leader in the various societies and clubs of 
which he was a member, including the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, of which he was a past president; Frank- 
lin Institute, vice-president; Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hon. Sc.D.; School of Design, Philadelphia, trustee; Union 
League Club, Philadelphia; University Club and Zeta Psi Fra- 
ternity. 
CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 

Charles H. Williams, vice-president of the Williams Foundry 
& Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, died on December 3, at a hospital 
in Cleveiand, Ohio. where he had undergone an operation. De- 
ceased, who came to Akron from Footville, Wisconsin, 12 years 
ago, engaged in the foundry and machine business with his 
brother, J. K. Williams. The firm was notably successful in the 
manufacture of special machinery, molds and dies for rubber 
manufacturers, including hydraulic and hand presses, patent steam 
vulcanizers, etc. Lloyd Williams, son of the deceased, is master 
mechanic for the Williams company. 


EDMUND R. HAWKINS. 

Edmund Richard Hawkins, for the past four years a partner 
in the firm of H. A. Astlett & Co., crude rubber dealers and ex- 
port commission merchants, 117 Pearl street, New York, died 

November 30, 1915, 
at his residence in 
White Plains, New 
York. 

Mr. Hawkins, who 
was 45 years of 
age, was born in In- 
dia, where his 
father held an im- 
portant government 
post. His early life 
was spent in Leices- 
ter, England, and he 
was educated at the 
Leicester grammar 
school. As a young 
man he entered the 
employ of the Lon- 
don & Brazilian 
3ank, of London, 
and was first sent 
out to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, then to Rio 
Grande do Sul, Para 
and Manaos, Brazil, 
where he filled the 
position of accountant. Coming much in contact with the crude 
rubber dealers, he acquired a knowledge of the trade, and ulti- 
mately resigned his accountancy to engage in business in Manaos, 
and later in Para, as a rubber broker. Here he made many 
friends, by whom he will be remembered with affection and 
esteem. Keenly interested in athletics, he was often instru- 
mental in diverting the attention of the younger members of 
the foreign colony from unprofitable pursuits to healthful, out- 
door sports and exercise. When he came to New York he left 
many friends, who greatly regretted the loss of his genial com- 
panionship. 

Mr. Hawkins possessed a fine tenor voice, and frequently took 


E. R. HawKINs. 





e 
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part in musicales and church entertainments at White Plains. 
He leaves as his immediate family a widow, and two sons, 
aged respectively, two and seven years, to whom the sincere 
sympathy of his many friends is extended. 

WILLIAM ANDREW CONNER. 

William Andrew Conner, first vice-president of the Standard 
Underground Cable Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, died suddenly 
at his office in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on December 6, 1915. 

Mr. Conner was born at Baltimore, Maryland, September 12, 
1859. He began his business career in Pittsburg in 1876, in the 
oil refining industry, and ultimately became assistant manager for 
the Standard Oil Co. 
In 1885 the Standard 
Underground Cable 
Co. built its first 
plant in Pittsburg. 
Mr. Conner took 
charge, and from 
that time until his 
decease, remained at 
the head of the 
company’s manufac- 
turing business. 
During this period 
he planned and su- 
pervised the erection 
of the company’s ex- 
tensive plants at 
Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; 
Oakland, California, 
and Hamilton, Can- 
ada. Since 1909 he 
has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard 
Underground Cable Co., of which he was a director for ten years. 
He was also vice-president and a director of the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co. of Canada, Limited, and was actively interested 
in the organization of the Perth Amboy Trust Co., Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, of which he was vice-president. 

Mr. Conner had been a resident of Plainfield, New Jersey, since 
1904, when he moved there from Pittsburg. He leaves a widow, 
who was a Miss Tupper, of Michigan; a brother, Edward Conner, 
of Orange, New Jersey, and a sister, Mrs. Roak, of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

A 32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason and a Knight Templar, a 
member of the Duquesne Club, of Pittsburg, the Hamilton Club, 
of Hamilton, Canada, and the Plainfield Country Club, Mr. Con- 
ner had many warm friends, by whom he was highly esteemed. 
The officers and principal employees of the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co. and many friends attended the funeral services 
conducted at his late residence by the Rev. Dr. Phillip B. Strong, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, and the Rev. Dr. Lemuel C. Barnes, 
New York. 


W. A. Conner. 





A PRIZE SHOW OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

With a view to assisting the weather bureau in interesting the 
pedestrian in rubber footwear, a National Rubber Sole and Heel 
Week is suggested by the “Boot and Shoe Recorder.” The scheme 
is to devote the week of January 3-11 to a publicity campaign on 
behalf of rubbers, rubber boots, rubber heels and soles, and 
similar rubber devices for protection against wet feet and elim- 
inating the shock and jar incidental to pounding hard leather 
shoes on harder pavements. The weather usually prevalent at 
this period is almost certain to be helpful to the plan and make 
an attractive window display of rubber footwear timely. Our 
contemporary offers prizes for the best display made during the 
period in question 


THE EFFECTS OF THE LOGWOOD EMBARGO. 


HE present situation as regards the dyestuff question is an 
embarrassing one in many lines of industry, and, as is usually 
the case under such conditions, the rubber trade suffers in 
some of its manifold classes of production. When the supply 
of coal tar dyes was cut off through the discontinuance of 
German commerce the use of logwood, or its extract, partially 
filled the gap. About the first of last month the British Govern- 
ment declared an embargo and no logwood could be sent out of 
Jamaica—the principal source of supply—except to British ports. 
In fact one or two ships were unloaded which were almost ready 
to sail to the United States, and the last cargo leaving that island 
for this country was sunk off Delaware breakwater. Textile men, 
dyers and felt manufacturers held a meeting in New York, and 
the United States Government was petitioned to use its influence 
to remove the prohibition, but about the middle of the month 
the embargo was further extended to include logwood chips and 
extract, thus further emphasizing the crisis. Several industries 
must suffer from the almost total absence of these dyestuffs and 
it is stated that they are so scarce that some mills and dyeing 
establishments must cancel their orders and shut down. 

Several branches of the rubber industry will suffer. The 
rubber footwear industry will be affected, much textile and felt 
goods being used in making overshoes and arctics. The felting 
mills are using logwood dyes and have some supplies on hand. 
When these supplies are gone they will be forced to rescind 
their contracts unless the embargo is modified. However, there 
seems to be a falling off in the demand for arctics, though this 
may be balanced by a larger demand for high buckle overshoes, 
which are now being called for in place of rubber boots. Linings 
for rubber boots are principally of knit goods in light or natural 
colors, and felt linings are not dyed. Many rubber plants now 
turning out great numbers of black canvas tennis shoes are likely 
to be affected. 

The manufacturers of mackintoshes use large amounts of cot- 
ton, worsted and woolen textiles, and the larger manufacturers 
are well supplied with these fabrics, though more are contracted 
for. Prices advanced when the scarcity of aniline dyes became 
noticeable, and immediately the embargo was placed upon log- 
wood cotton goods in blacks and some colors advanced from 
30 to 50 per cent., and woolens and worsteds from 15 to 30 per 
cent., which must affect prices of garments as soon as present 
stocks of textiles are exhausted. 

Carriage cloths come under the same general conditions. 
These are mainly of such colors as need aniline or logwood dyes, 
and prices of treated textiles so largely used in the automobile 
trade are similarly affected. 

The elastic fabric manufacturers will undoubtedly feel the 
effects of the embargo in the near future. While some concerns 
purchase their yarns already dyed, one of the largest producers 
in this country purchases its yarns in the natural color, and has 
them dyed to order. At present the dyers have large amounts to 
color and deliver, and are under contract, which will make present 
advanced costs fall upon the dyers instead of upon the weavers. 

It is expected, however, that the British Government will later 
remove the embargo, or so modify it that our industries may 
again be placed in as effective a position as they were previous to 
this latest prohibitory enactment. 





District managers of The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, to the number of about 100, met in conference on 
December 17 at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The purpose of the gathering was to bring the company’s repre- 
sentatives in all parts of the country into closer touch with each 
other and to discuss important questions of commercial policy. 
A dinner given by the company to the visiting managers and 
heads of departments brought the convention to a close. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


FISK RUBBER CO. SECURES CONTROL OF THE FEDERAL RUBBER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
ONTROL of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
C kee, Wisconsin, has been purchased by the interests of the 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, which will 
in future direct the policies of the first named corporation. 

Byron G. Douse has disposed of his holdings of Federal stock 
and resigned as president and general manager of the company. 
At a meeting of the stockholders, directors were elected as fol- 
lows: H. T. Dunn and J. A. Kepperley, Toledo, Ohio; B. H. 
Pratt, H. A. Githens and R. C. Ward, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
and H. G. Fisk, E. H. Broadwell, G. A. Ludington and E. N. 
Bogardus, Springfield, Massachusetts. The directors elected offi- 
cers as follows: H. T. Dunn, president; B. H. Pratt, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; H. A. Githens, assistant general man- 
ager; H. G. Fisk, treasurer; R. C. Wood, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; E. M. Bogardus, comptroller. 

This acquisition of the Federal plant by the Fisk company 
is of considerable interest to the trade. The Fisk plant at Chico- 
pee Falls, comprising some 29 acres of floor space, is said to be 
the largest exclusive pneumatic tire making plant in operation. 
The Federal company, in addition to pneumatic and solid tires, 
manufactures general mechanical lines, such as baby carriage 
tires, hoof pads, rubber heels, matting, etc. -Its plant is located at 
Cudahy, Wisconsin—a suburb of Milwaukee—and comprises five 
acres of floor space. 

The two organizations will be conducted separately, in both 
manufacturing and selling departments, the efforts of the Federal 
organization being especially directed towards building up and 
developing the jobbing and mechanical lines. 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 

The quarterly dividend of $2 per share has been declared by 
the Boston Belting Co., Boston, Massachusetts, payable January 
1, 1916. 

The quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on the preferred stock 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
declared, payable January 1, 1916, to holders of record December 
20, 1915. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on preferred, and 5 per cent 
on common stock, payable January 15, 1916. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 


The following market quotations of the shares of rubber manu- 
facturing companies on November 7 last are furnished by John 
Burnham & Co., 31 Nassau street, New York, and 41 South La 
Salle street, Chicago: 

Bid Asked, 
Ajax Rubber Co., new.... , jn btasennat . 70 70% 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., common..................0. 690 705 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred................c000s 112 113 
rn. ee oe i, es. sc cteue¥tuebaviake 74M 76 
Gemeeee Ge, Tee T Fa, POSTION. « occ cc ccc cccevcucccetece 112 112% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common tuceeeltehenhas 335 338 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred evéeb seed endste 114 on 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common, old ................«+. 297 298 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common, new ... sntedne:- Oe 75 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Ist preferred................... 95 98 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 2nd preferred............ sade. Cae 74 
Miller Rubber Co., common.......... , bennddvarnt cove SH 243 
Miller Rubber Co., preferred. kOe >abn gen d emedaweane that 112 114 
Portage Rubber Co., common...... ee eee ae 

Portage Rubber Co., preferred. ... . 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., preferred................ of nd 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co..... ee ee 87 90 
United States Rubber Co., common. .............ccccccccces 55 55% 


United States Rubber Co., preferred. ... xin ubewes eb oure 109 110 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS. 

The various divisions of the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers held meetings at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on December 14 and 15. The meeting of the members of the 
Scrap Rubber Dealers’ Division was to have been held on the 
iSth, but the inclement weather interfered with travel to such an 
extent that there were not sufficient members on hand to con- 
stitute a quorum, and the meeting was deferred until the follow- 
ing month. 

RUBBER DEALERS BUY A RAILROAD. 

Theodore Hofeller & Co., Buffalo, New York, dealers in old 
rubber and metals, acting in conjunction with C. A. Finnegan, 
of that city, and A. Weber, of Louisville, Kentucky, have pur- 
chased, from the bondholders’ committee, the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railway, the purchase price being quoted at $800,000. The 
property includes right of way, tracks and stations of an 80-mile 
steam railway, from Buffalo to Wellsville, New York, with rolling 
stock, etc., and some valuable real estate, including a 25-acre 
plot, fronting on the inner harbor at Buffalo, with 2,000 feet of 
dockage space. It is the present intention of the purchasers to 
continue the operation of the road. 

RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 

143. A new American rubber specialty company desires the 
name of a manufacturer of coloring or ink, such as is used for 
printing advertising toy balloons. 

144. A correspondent wishes to be placed in touch with 
manufacturers of collapsible tubes and tube-filling machines. 


145. A New York export house desires to secure the agency 
in Spain for rubber collars and cuffs. 


146. A dealer in rubber goods desires names of manufacturers 
of metal shut-offs for fountain syringes. 


147. A correspondent in Denmark desires names and -ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of valves for inner tubes for use in 
bicycle, motor and auto tires. 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

A Brazilian firm wishes to communicate with manufacturers 

of suspenders, garters and other articles. Report No. 19,303. 


A man in the United States desires samples and prices on 
rubber heels and other articles for firms in Uruguay. Report No. 


19,340. 


A man in Norway wishes to establish commercial relations 
with manufacturers of machinery for making pneumatic auto- 
mobile and cycle tires and tubes. Report No. 19,341. 


A company in France desires catalogs, prices and terms for 
sole agency of caoutchouc articles for medicinal use. Report No. 
19,371. 

A man in France desires to represent American firms manu- 
facturing rubber sponges, garden and fire hose, pipes in hard 
rubber or vulcanite, and other articles. Report No. 19,397. 


The agency of American manufacturers of rubber goods and 
other supplies is desired by a man in Mexico. Report. No. 19,407. 


A man in Brazil wishes to represent manufacturers of rubber 
goods, toys and chemicals. Report No. 19,414. 


A man in South Africa desires catalogs and full information 
from American manufacturers regarding 1achinery for fiberiz- 
ing, spinning and weaving asbestos for fabrics made from this 
product, with a view to installing such machinery. Report No.. 


19,604. 


A firm in Argentina desires to represent American manufac-- 
turers of rubber goods and other lines. Report Na; 19,629. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 

An American contemporary speaks thus pleasantly of the edi- 
tor of this paper: “Henry C. Pearson, editor of THe INbIA 
Rupser Wortp, has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, an honor to which he is fully en- 
titled, for the many investigations he has made in rubber-pro- 
ducing countries on four continents. Mr. Pearson well deserves 
this distinction, though, being a modest man, it is probable that 
he will refrain from adding F.R.G.S. to his signature.” 


B. T. Morrison, formerly at the head of the Reading Rubber 
Mills, Reading, Massachusetts, who has beer quite ill, has so far 
recovered that he has gone to his winter home in Pasadena, 
California. 

On Tuesday, December 28, Clarence H. Low, secretary of 
the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., was married to Miss 
Madeline Mayer at the home of the bride’s parents, the 
Hotel Blackstone, Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. Low is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Levy Mayer, a graduate of Smith College 
(14) and an enthusiast in outdoor sports. Her father is a 
prominent corporation attorney. The happy couple 
tour California and Hawaii, after which they will make their 
home in Westchester County, New York. 

L. K. Rittenhouse, been connected with 
mond and Goodrich rubber companies for the 
years, in charge of a number of their branch houses, resigned 
as manager of the St. Louis, Missouri, branch of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. on December 31. It is stated that he is re- 


turning East. 


will 


the Dia- 
past ten 


who has 


R. J. Evans has resigned as president and general manager 
of the Franklin Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
to become vice-president of the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 

L. H. Taylor, formerly salesman at the Denver, Colorado, 
branch of The B. F. Goodrich Co., has been appointed West- 
ern manager for the New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., 
with headquarters at Denver. 

F. Haskell Smith, for the past four years factory superintendent 
of the plant of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has severed his connections with this company. 
He has not as yet announced his plans for the future. 

Antonio Parra, vice-president of the Venezuela Trading Co., 
Ciudad Bolivar, was in New York recently and reported that 
1,200 men were employed by his company in gathering balata and 
gum chicle from the Bajo Orinoco and the river Yuruari, 
Venezuela. 

George S. Miller, formerly connected with the American Rub- 
ber Co., has been appointed manager of the footwear department 
of the United States Rubber Export Co., Limited. 

Edgar B. Davis, vice-president, in charge of the General 
Rubber Co.’s plantations in Sumatra, recently presented to 
Colonel Samuel P. Colt an ivory tusk taken from an elephant 
killed on one of the company’s estates. The tusk has been 
beautifully polished and bears a gold cap with the following 
inscription : 

Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, Serbangan Estate, H.A. P.M., 
1914. 

The other tusk taken from this same elephant was presented 
to one of the native sultans of Sumatra. 

Commodore E. C. Benedict, on his yacht “Oneida,” with 
a party of friends reached Havana, Cuba, on December 17. 
Next day the “Oneida” party, as guests of President Menocal of 
the Cuban Republic, went on a fishing trip along the north coast. 

Dr. Frederic Dannerth, well known to the rubber trade, is now 
in California on a business trip. He will remain at the Coast 
a month or more. 


Charles Howard Newman will represent Pell & Dumont, crude 





January 3. 

3ertram G. Work, president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., re- 

turned from Europe December 22, 1915, on the Rotterdam. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS.’ NEW OFFICERS. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, have elected First Vice- 
President J. Walter Spalding, president, to succeed the late Al- 
bert G. Spalding. He is succeeded by Second Vice-President J. 
W. Curtis. H. B. Spalding, son of the newly elected president and 
formerly counsel to the company, and G. A. Phelps, who has for 
years had charge of the firm’s Eastern branches, have been elected 
vice-presidents. C. S. Lincoln, formerly in charge of the com- 
pany’s Western branches, with headquarters in Chicago, is now 
secretary, and W. T. Brown, for many years treasurer of the con- 
cern, has been re-elected to that office. 


GROWTH OF A RUBBER MILL SUPPLY BUSINESS. 


bape S. J. HOGGSON started in business in New Haven, 

Connecticut, as a die-sinker and engraver in 1849, he prob- 
ably had no idea that his enterprise would develop into an im- 
portant rubber mill supply business. But his work was in demand 
by rubber goods manufacturers, and his trade grew with the rapid 


expansion of that industry. In 1879 he formed a partnership 











PLant or Hoccson & Pettis MANUFACTURING Co. 


with George C. Pettis, with the firm name of Hoggson & Pettis, 
which, as it continued to expand, was incorporated in 1882 as 
The Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing Co. The firm has always 
made a specialty of engraving and die-sinking for rubber manu- 
facturers, and of the supply of such small tools as they use, and 
the business has grown to large proportions, as the accompanying 
illustration of the New Haven plant will show. 
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THE PANTHER RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


- 1909, Frank Berenstein and Miah Marcus, formerly of the 
sales force of the Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
at the suggestion of some of their customers, started, at Trenton, 
New Jersey, the manufacture of rubber heels, under the trade 
name of “Panther.” Soon afterward, William Bernstein was 
admitted to the business, which was ultimately incorporated as 
The Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., with Frank Berenstein 
as president; Miah Marcus, vice-president, and William Bern- 
stein, treasurer—offices they still retain. 

The company prospered from the start, and by 1912 the demand 
for its product had assumed such proportions that its accommo- 
tions were inadequate and it eventually located in the plant at 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, which the Plymouth Rubber Co. had 
shortly before vacated. Since 
the removal to Stoughton, the 
company’s business has contin- 
ued to expand, the original 75 
hands, with four in the office, 
having been increased to a 
working force of about 200, 
and it requires an office force 
of 12 to handle the business 
Several large additions have 
also been made to the plant, in 
spite of which, night and day 
work has been necessary to 
keep up with the orders. A = 
new power plant was added, 
but only recently a new engine 
had to be installed, with new machinery, that more than doubled 
the output, which now amounts to 2,000 to 3,000 pairs of heels 
per day. 

The demand for the company’s goods in Canada showing a 
consistent development, it was determined to manufacture in that 
country, and in 1914 a plant was established at Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec, Canada, which now supplies the Canadian trade with the 
same goods that are made at Stoughton. 

The company manufactures Panther Tread, Indian, Elwell, 
Surety and Yankee rubber heels, special heels for the shoe manu- 
facturing trade, rubber soles, rubber soling and rubber molded 
specialties, the goods being sold extensively by a staff of twelve 
salesmen, throughout the United States, Canada, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Central and South America and the Far East. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 6&. A. E. 

The Society of Automobile Engineers will hold their annual 
meeting Jgnuary 5 and 6, 1916, at the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

Members and guests, including ladies, are requested to reg- 
ister promptly on arrival in the city. The registration bureau 
will be open Wednesday and Thursday. Upon registration, 
badges, programs and papers will be supplied. 

A session of the Standards Committee will be held in the 
rooms of the Society, January 4, at 9:30 a. m. 

A Business and Standards Session of the Society will be 
held, January 5, at 9:30 a. m 

Professional sessions of the Society will be held, January 
6, at 9:30 a. m. and 12:30 p. M. in the auditorium. The presi- 
dent's address will be delivered at the beginning of the Thursday 
morning session. 


The members will be glad to learn that the annual dinner 
and entertainment will take the form of the gala occasions of 
1913 and 1914, and will be held at the Hotel Plaza, Thursday, 
January 6, at 8 p. uw 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

The Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has recently 
installed an up-to-date reclaiming equipment which is motor- 
driven and includes a special drying process. The reclaimed 
rubber turned out by this company contains a particularly high 
per cent of rubber, and the product has become very popular 
with rubber manufacturers. 

Charles E. Wood, 24 Stone street, New York, has appreciably 
increased his office space and force. Mr. Wood, formerly 
identified with the New York Commercial Co., has been uni- 
formly successful since his retirement from that concern, and 
among his many present activities is expert examining for a 
number of manufacturers. 

The Continental Rubber Co., New York, has recently re- 
moved its offices to the Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. This 
company, which specializes in 
guayule, was formerly located 
at 17 Battery place. 

The Loewenthal Co., 37 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
will remove its offices to the 
Brooklyn warehouse about 
January 1. The object of com- 
bining office and warehouse is 
the promotion of the company’s 
service to its customers, as 
the increased facilities for 
handling, buying and _ selling 
will, in the opinion of the ex- 
ecutives, greatly enhance the 
efficiency of “Loewenthal Co. 
Service” to its trade. The address is 747 Wythe avenue. 


‘lhe Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Con- 
necticut, has extended its welfare work by building a fully 
e uipped moving picture theater for its employees. 

The Omo Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Connecticut, 
maker of dress shields, won suit brought in the Federal 
court to restrain another manufacturer from using a similar 
appearing trade-mark on the same sort of goods. The Omo 
company’s goods are marked “oMo.” The other manufac- 
turer used the mark “DMD,” written in a way that, in the 
opinion of the court, decidedly resembled the trade-mark of 
the Omo company. 

At the meeting of stockholders of the Bucyrus Rubber Co., 
held at Bucyrus, Ohio, December 9, the following officers and 
directors were elected: P. J. Carroll, president; George Donnen- 
wirth, vice-president; Anson B. McVay, secretary; W. A. Blicke, 
treasurer; Col. C. W. Fisher, A. G. Stoltz, H. A. Paxton, M. R. 
Lewis, Jacob Colter. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, is erecting 
a one-story factory addition, 60 x 208 feet, which will cost $25,000. 
C. F. Hulth is superintendent of buildings. 

A Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
has recently added a seven-story building, which adjoins the 
original factory. The entire plant is constructed of concrete 
and is conspicuous among the modern factories of Brooklyn. 

The Laurel Co., operating at Garfield, New Jersey, has added 
a line of plumbers’ supplies and tubing to its general product of 
molded goods and erasive rubbers. The general manager of 
the Garfield company is George Dyer, Produce Exchange Annex, 
New York. 

The plant of the S. & L. Rubber Co., Chester, Pennsylvania, 
has been sold for $34,825 to Clark W. Harrison, of the Bloom- 
ingdale Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

As Akron manager for Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., New 
York, dealers in crude rubber, L. N. Le Pan has succeeded 
Henry Perlish. 
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THE NEW UNITED STATES TRUCK TIRE. 

After thorough tests, under the most severe working condi- 
tions, on trucks of all kinds and roads of all descriptions, a new 
truck tire is offered by the United States Tire Company to truck 
owners as affording the maximum wear under heaviest loads and 
a degree of resiliency that is not only lasting but which affords 
the greatest protection to the mechanism of the truck. A new 
type of hydraulic press is used in vulcanizing this tire, under 
a pressure of 800 tons, which forces all gas and every atom of 
moisture out of the rubber. The extreme depth of the dove- 
tailed serrations in the steel base into which the hard rubber 
compound is forced, and there vulcanized, makes an inseparable 
union between the rubber foundation and the steel rim. 

These advantages, combined with a rubber compound of ex- 
ceptional toughness and in larger volume than in most truck 


tires, are features impressed on the truck owner as insuring 
longer life to tires—the most expensive item in his truck 
equipment. 


The sectional form of the tire is likewise claimed as an im- 
provement on previous patterns, insuring the retention of the 
shape until the tire is quite worn out, side stripping of the tread 


being impossible. [United States Tire Co., New York.] 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Jesse E. La Dow, as representative of the Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has been appointed chairman 
of the press and publicity committee of the Ohio Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. La Dow presented a report at the 
fifth annual meeting of the association held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 14. 

John W. Conway, superintendent of the Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, branch of the Polack Tyre & Rubber Co., New 
York, is making an extended trip abroad, to investigate con- 
ditions as related to the English and German factories of the 
Polack company. 

Charles E. Ross has been made manager of the Columbus 
branch of the Midgley Tire & Rubber Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Tire Co., New York, held December 15, Ernest Hopkinson, patent 
counsel of the United States Rubber Co., was elected vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the executive committee of the United 
States Tire Co. 

George B. Hendrick, of Winthrop, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed manager of the newly established publicity depart- 
ment of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
In addition to publicity matters, he will have charge of print- 
ing and will edit the company’s house organ, but the new depart- 
ment will have no connection with the advertising department, 
the management of which remains unchanged. Mr. Hendrick is 
well known among newspaper and advertising men of the East, 
having been, successively, advertising manager of the Boston 
“Traveler and the Pittsburgh “Post” and “Sun,” and sales man- 
ager of the A. Mugford Corporation, of Hartford, and of the 
George H. Ellis Co., of Boston. He goes to the Fisk company 
from the latter concern. 

Arthur E. Friswell, who returned to the United States early 
last summer after several years’ stay in Bermuda, as recorded 
in THe InpIA Rupser Word of June 1, 1915, is to engage again 
in the tire manufacturing business. He has accepted a position 
with the Northern Rubber Co., Retford, Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, to reorganize and extend the business of its Sheffield branch 
in the engineering machinery and colliery districts of the North 
of England. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Chicago, Illinois, informs us of the ad- 
vancement of R. B. Tracy, formerly central manager, to the posi- 
tion of factory representative, with supervision over the follow- 
ing branch territories: Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

In a circular letter, dated December 1, 1915, Ewart M. Brunn 
announces the dissolution, by mutual consent, of his partnership 
with Paul Bertuch, under the firm name of Hagemeyer & Brunn, 
and that the business will be continued by him, at the same ad- 
dress, 9 Stone street, New York, under the same firm name. Paul 
Bertuch, under the same date, announces his intention to con- 
tinue in business as a rubber merchant, under his own name, at 
25 Beaver street, New York. 

A meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Committee D-11 on standard specifications for rubber products, 
was held in New York, December 14, 1915. 

The directors of the Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, Lim- 
ited, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada, have authorized a large addi- 
tion in the equipment, doubling the production of the mill. Addi- 
tional buildings will also be erected. Although the consumption 
of tire fabric in Canada has heretofore been insufficient to war- 
rant this expansion, evidence of an era of better times now leads 
the company to anticipate conditions and prepare for more eco- 
nomical operation. 

Fire broke out in the plant of Julius Schmid, .manufacturer 
of druggists’ sundries at Long Island City, New York, on the 
night of December 10, 1915, the three-story frame building and 
entire contents being totally destroyed, with a loss of $20,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The flames spread to the residence 
of C.F. Schmid, secretary of the company, adjoining the fac- 
tory, and this, with its contents, was also destroyed. 

The L. H. Butcher Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, will act as selling agent on the Pacific Coast for Katzen- 
bach & Bullock Co., New York, Chicago and Trenton. The lat- 
ter concern imports and deals in chemicals, colors and com- 
pounding ingredients, making a specialty of supplying the re- 
quirements of rubber manufacturers in these materials. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, held on December 
1, 1915, the regular quarterly dividend of 1344 per cent on the 
preferred stock was declared, payable December 15 to stock- 
holders of record December 10. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, announces the payment on January 1, 1916, 
at the office of the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, of the convertible sinking fund five per cent gold bonds of 
the company, issued and outstanding, under the trust indenture 
of March 30, 1906. Holders of the bonds who wish to anticipate 
said date of redemption, may surrender them for cancellation at 
the above address and will receive, in cash, the face value of 
their bonds, with a premium of five per cent and interest on such 
face value at the rate of five per cent per annum, from July 1, 
1915, to the date of surrender. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, has 
established a western sales department in Chicago, Illinois, with 
Morton L. Paterson, well known in shoe trade circles, as man- 
ager. Premises at the corner of Peoria street and West Jackson 
Boulevard have been leased for the purpose. 


ROBERT BADENHOP, RUBBER DEALER, RETIRES. 


The firm of Robert Badenhop, dealers in crude rubber, at 67-69 
Wall street, New York, enters into liquidation January 1, 1916, 
the head of the firm, Mr. Badenhop seeking rest and recuperation 
of his health, overstrained by close attention to business. The 
interests of the firm will be transferred to a new corporation, 
organized for this purpose, of which H. W. Holcombe and Sloan 
Lamont, Jr., will have the active management. They have both 
been associated with Mr. Badenhop for several years and are well 
known in the trade. The title of the new concern will be the 
Robert Badenhop Co. The offices will remain at the same address 
and the branch office in the Second National Building, Akron, 
Ohio, will also be maintained. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

On application of the president, Wilmer Dunbar, a receiver has 
been appointed for the Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Co., Balti- 
more, Maryland. President Dunbar states that the receivership 
is only temporary and will in no way interfere with the company’s 
business. Eli Frank has been named as ancillary receiver. The 
company is a Delaware corporation with $1,000,000 capital stock. 


Music enters conspicuously into the “social uplift” at the Mor- 
gan & Wright branch of the United States Tire Co., Detroit, 
Michigan. With the aid of a player-piano, donated by the cor- 
poration, and the musical talent that appears to be well repre- 
sented in the working force, a daily vocal and instrumental con- 
cert is given during the noon hour in the dining room, patronized 
by some 2,000 employees. 

The Cleveland-Ford Tire Co.’s new plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
is reported as progressing steadily. All the foundations are com- 
plete, and work will go on rapidly. The main building will be 
73 x 182 feet, two stories high, of reinforced concrete with brick 
facing. Provision will be made for its extension and the addi- 
tion of a vulcanizing plant. A separate building will accommo- 
date the company’s several offices, but an office will also be re- 
tained in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco, California, is 
equipping its plant at Pittsburg, California, with an outfit for 
making automobile tires. 


Toledo Tire & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, is enlarging its present 
store facilities, and will put in a modern multiplex display 
system. 

Leigh-Peck Tire & Rubber Co. will occupy a new building near- 
ing completion on Second avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
company will handle exclusively the products of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and will control their sale in 
eight counties adjacent to the city 

UNITED STATES TIRE CO.'S CONVENTION IN DETROIT. 

Four days of tire enthusiasm marked the gathering of the sales- 
men and branch managers of the United States Tire Co., as- 
sembled at Detroit, Michigan, during the week ending December 
18, 1915, for their regular convention. The tire company’s Mor- 
gan & Wright plant was the place of meeting, and there J. New- 
ton Gunn, recently chosen president of the company, made the 
acquaintance of the members of his selling staff, gathered to the 
number of about 400, from all parts of the country, in spite of 
storms and snowdrifts. 

The convention assembled in Building K of the plant, and 
among the many interesting addresses, technical or otherwise, 
C. B. Whittlesey, vice-president of the Hartford Rubber Works 
Co., read a paper on “The History of Rubber,” and Factory Man- 
ager McMahan spoke on “How Tires Are Made.” 

The social features of the convention proved thoroughly en- 
joyable. They included a business dinner at the Hotel Pontchar- 
train, and a banquet at the hotel on Friday evening, at which 
many of the automobile manufacturers were present as guests. 


THE GOODRICH “BAREFOOT” TIRE. 


A new Goodrich tire has been christened the “Barefoot” and is 
recognizable by its black tread. This tread or sole of the new tire 
is made of “hyper-rubber,” a compound evolved by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. This hyper-rubber tread has a cer- 
tain amount of stretch, between the outer surface contact with the 
ground and the inner surface, which is cemented to the cotton 
fabric. This stretch or “spring,” it is claimed, reduces the grind, 
the frictional heat and wear, between tire and roadway, that is 
so severe on tires. It is described as lessening the strain on the 
rubber layers between the fabric occasioned by starting or stop- 
ping suddenly. Maximum traction with minimum friction is what 
the new tire stands for and the manufacturers expect it to result in 
maximum mileage from every ounce of material used. 
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EXPANSION OF THE FISK RUBBER CO.’S PLANT. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., with the completion of the new buildings 
in course of construction, will have in its plant at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, 29 acres of floor space devoted to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of tires. With the completion of the ex- 
terior construction, a fair idea may now be obtained of the magni- 
tude of the plant. The new administration building, of stone, 
steel and tapestry brick, is 50 x 200 feet, and seven stories high; 
the new mill building of brick and steel, 108 x 60 feet, has five 
stories and basement; the new storehouse, of reinforced concrete 
and steel, with brick panels, 108 x 300 feet, has five stories and 
basement, and there is also a new garage and service station, 
€0 x 100 feet, with separate accommodations for private cars and 
trucks. The administration building is unusually complete as to 
arrangement, equipment, etc. It contains more than 50 office 
apartments, rest rooms, three dining rooms that will accommo- 
date 200 people, kitchens, refrigerating and ice-making apparatus, 
etc. With the recent additions, the plant will comprise 20 sepa- 
rate structures, and the output of tire casings alone will be in- 
creased to 12,000 per day. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD REDUCES PAR VALUE OF COMMON STOCK. 

At a special meeting of stockholders held in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on November 30, the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
New York, authorized a reduction in the par value of the 
common stock from $100 to $25 a share. This will increase 
the number of shares outstanding four times. Holders of 
new common stock will be entitled to one vote for each 
share of $25 par value, and, in order to equalize the voting 
power of common and preferred, the preferred stockholders will 
have four votes for each $100 share. 

Quarterly dividends of 1% per cent on the 6 per cent 
preferred stock and 134 per cent on the 7 per cent second 
preferred stock have been declared, payable January 3, 1916, 
to stockholders of record December 15, 1915. 

TO MAKE CRATES FOR TIRE SHIPMENTS. 

There is a large demand for crates made of hardwood, for the 
shipment by freight, or express, of rubber tires. Two of the lead- 
ing concerns engaged in their manufacture as a specialty, The 
Steele Bros. Lumber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, and the Alderfer 
Crate Co., Sharon Center, Ohio, have recently combined to form 
a new corporation, the Steel-Alderfer Co., with a capital of $50,- 
000. Both companies formerly did a large business with tire man- 
ufacturing concerns all over the country, especially those at 
Akron, Ohio, and the recent destruction by fire of the Alderfer 
plant made the combination timely and judicious. A large and 
completely equipped manufacturing plant, of fireproof construc- 
tion and more than double the capacity of the two former plants, 
will be erected at Cuyahoga Falls to handle the joint business of 
the combined companies. 


SANITARY SUPERVISION FOR FISK RUBBER CO. EMPLOYEES. 

The conservation of the health and hygienic welfare of em- 
ployees as an important factor in business success, has led the 
leading rubber manufacturing concerns to devote constantly in- 
creasing attention to this important subject. The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, which is adding extensively 
to its plant, has not overlooked this important point. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hall Coon has been placed in charge of the department of 
industrial hygiene that will look after the health of the army 
of Fisk employees. Dr. Coon is admirably fitted by experience 
and professional ability for this important position. For upwards 
of eight years he was connected with the State Board of Health 
as district health officer, during part of the time in charge of one 
of the most populous districts in the State, where he was con- 
stantly in touch with industrial, conditions. In supervising reme- 
dial and prophylactic work and sanitation at the Fisk plant, he 
will find a wide field for the exercise of his ability as a physician 
and in an executive capacity, and the company is to be congrat- 
ulated on being able to secure his services for this important work. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

During the past year the McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East 
Palestine, Ohio, has established both pneumatic and truck tire 
branches in most of the principal cities of the United States. 
The most recent addition is at Detroit, Michigan, located in 
the Dime Savings Bank Building, and is under the supervision 
of G. W. Tiffany, formerly with the Gibney Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Brooklyn, New York, branch of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will remove soon after January 1 
to a building at Sterling Place and Bedford avenue, recently 
purchased from the Ford Automobile Co. The building will 
be utilized solely for the distribution of Firestone goods for 
Brooklyn and Long Island. A portion will be used as a 
service station, with a complete shop equipment for the repair 
and application of solid motor truck tires. 

The Eastern Rubber Co., 1529 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which has been experimenting for some time, 
announces that a compound that makes a perfect inner tube 
joint, without the use of acid or heat, has been perfected. 


An issue of $850,000 in 7 per cent preferred stock of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Limited—a subsidiary of 
the Goodyear company of Akron, Ohio—has been put on 
the market for the purpose of enabling the Canadian company 
to redeem common stock which is owned entirely by the 
Akron company. This will give the Canadian company 
greater financial independence, but the business connection 
between the two companies will still be continued. The 
Canadian company was organized to overcome the high tariff 
rates of rubber goods that are in effect between the United 
States and Canada. 

The Schelp-Budke Tire & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
has recently acquired the agency in Missouri and Southern 
Illinois for the pneumatic and solid tires of the Victor Rubber 
‘Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

The Dry Climate Tire Co., Denver, Colorado, intends to 
establish a branch plant at El Paso, Texas, for the manu- 
facture of casings and inner tubes for automobiles and 
bicycles. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has de- 
cided to locate at Kent, Ohio, and will erect a concrete building 
with a floor space of 30,000 square feet. The estimated cost is 
$60,000. 

The plant, property and equipment of The Morgan & Marshall 
Rubber & Tire Co., manufacturer of automobile tires and tubes, 
was sold on November 30, to J. C. McLean, president of the 
M. & M. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, by the receivers. The price paid 
is stated to have been $47,600. It is expected that the M. & M. 
Co., which is a supply house, will take up the manufacture of 
tires. 

The McNaull Tire Co., Toledo, Ohio, whose incorporation was 
mentioned in the December issue of THe INpIA Rupsper Wor p, 
succeeds the McNaull Auto-Tire Co. The new company pro- 
poses to erect larger buildings and employ 1,000 additional men. 
W. D. McNaull is the president of the company; M. W. McNaull, 
vice-president; A. B. Laskey, secretary, and Ole Hibner, sales 
manager. Mr. McNaull is the patentee of the McNaull boiler, 
built by the McNaull Manufacturing Co. 

The Standard Tire & Rubber Co., with offices in the Hippo- 
drome building, Cleveland, Ohio, and factory at Willoughby, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a line of tires and tubes with a 5,000-mile 
guarantee. This is one of the newer companies of the Middle 
West, and is said to be operated under particularly capable man- 
agement, as the executive force, factory superintendent, and vari- 
ous heads of departments have had long and successful experience 
in tire manufacture. The president of the company, Mark Gillen, 
is well known in rubber circles, having been identified with some 
vof the largest rubber mills of the country for many years. 





AN INGENIOUS WINDOW DISPLAY. 

A method of displaying goods in a show window that is alike 
unique, original and calculated to prove profitable to the retailer 
has been devised by Charles E. Miller, Anderson Rubber Works, 
Anderson, Indiana. The drum, which we show, is four feet in 
diameter, octagonal in form, and fills the show window of a 36- 
foot store, having a display surface of about 432 square feet. The 
goods are attached to the drum in such a manner as to preserve 
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its balance, the figures being so written and displayed as to be 
plainly legible from outside. Other index figures refer to the bin, 
etc., in which the article is to be found. 

By means of an electric motor, operated from a 16-candle power 
lighting socket, the drum is slowly revolved, making a complete 
revolution in about 40 seconds. By this means the display of a 
large assortment of goods is made possible, while the novelty of 
the device and the steadily appearing and disappearing lines of 
goods is certain to attract the attention of the passing pedestrian, 
with the possibility of its presenting something that he wants. 


A CHANGE THAT MEANS FXPANSION. 

The Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, the incorporation of 
which is noted elsewhere in the present issue of this paper, held 
a meeting for organization on December 20, 1915, at which offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, Albert A. Garthwaite, 
formerly president of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pennsylvania; vice-president and chairman of board of 
directors, John J. Watson, Jr.; assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, William McCaw. The new corporation has acquired 
all the bonds, and the preferred and common stock of the com- 
pany it succeeds. The bonds will be retired, and with extra capi- 
tal, its business in the manufacture of tires, surgical and miscel- 
laneous rubber goods, carried on at its plants at Spring Mill 
and Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, will be greatly extended, the 
tire making capacity alone to be increased from 1,500 to 3,000 
per day. 


GILLETTE SAFETY TIRE CO.’S NEW PLANT. 

The Gillette Safety Tire Co., Inc., formerly of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has commenced operations on the erection of a new 
plant at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The initial one-story building 
is to be 60 x 250 feet, of brick and reinforced concrete. It is lo- 
cated and constructed to permit additions being made at any time. 
The latest improved machinery will be installed, and the initial 
output will be 100 tires and tubes daily. The company will also 
manufacture solid tires for trucks and heavy vehicles, and every- 
thing in the line of tire accessories. A temporary office has been 
opened in Eau Claire, with Vice-President H. B. Gillette and 
Secretary J. S. Wilson in charge. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS, WITH AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, ETC., 1915. 
\irless Auto Wheel & Tire Co., Inc., The, December 20 (New 
York), $10,000. Antonio Martone, Raefele Sciano and J. Russell 
Borzilleri—all of Rochester, New York. Airless auto wheels and 
tires. 

Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., December 20 (New York), $5,000,000 
Charles E. Lynch, 514 West 182nd street; William J. Jackson, 
945 East 18th street—both in New York City; Charles L. Morris, 
201 Baldwin avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. Tires, rubber 
goods, etc 

\tlas Arabicum Co.. Inc.. December 1 (New York), $10000 
J. Blair Cameron and Samuel M. Cameron—both of 49 Broad- 
way: Gustave M. Marcus, 8 Greene street—all in New York City. 
Rubber and leather goods 

Bond Tire Co.. November 12 ( Massachusetts), $100,000 A\l- 
bert B. Weld, Wilbur M. Doullens both of 107 Massachusetts 
avenue, Boston, and Edwin Cook, Danvers—both in Massachu- 
setts. Office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal 
in tires, tubes, etc 

Bronx Rubber Co., Inc., December 17 (New York), $5,000. 
H. K. Halikman, 1209 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, New York; 
Isidore Teitlebaum, 446 Westchester avenue, Bronx, New York; 
and William J. Gannon, 937 East 22nd street, New York City 
All kinds of vehicles and motors 

Cassidy Co., Inc., Edward A., December 2 (New York), 
$20,000. Edward A. Cassidy, 1022 Pelhamdale avenue, Pelham 
Manor, New York: George E. Coughlin, 546 Eighth avenue, 
New York City, and Herbert R. Rising, East Orange, New 
Jersey. Automobiles, tires, etc 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, December 16 (New York). 
Robert E. J. Corcoran, 328 Union street, James Gru, 17 Fourth 
street—both in Brooklyn, New York: Edward Roeder, 366 
Teaneck Road, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. Carry on business 
with $750,000. Shares of stock having no nominal or par value. 

McTernen Rubber Manufacturing Co., November 9 ( Massachu- 
setts), $150,000. August H. Goetting, Springfield; Lawrence F 
Sherman, 249 Castle Road, Nahant; Charles S. Johnson, 44 
Breed street, Lyan; Andrew McTernen, Andover, and Osborne 
R. Witter, Swampscott—all in Massachusetts. Office, Boston, 
Massachusetts. To manufacture rubber goods, tubing, etc. 

Marion Tire &,. Rubber Co., The, October 9 (Ohio), $15,000 
\. J. Berry, W. H. Holverstott, S. B. Lippincott, N. J. Jones, 
J. L. Price, W. F. Moyer and R. T. Lewis. To deal in tires and 
accessories. 

Miller Tire Corporation, December 24 (New York), $2,500. 
Benjamin F. Bogart, Asbury Park, New Jersey; Wilson R. 
Hunter, 224 West 105th street, New York City, and Miles P 
Gordon, 537 First avenue, Astoria, Long Island, New York. 
Rubber tires of all kinds 

Morong Shoes, Inc.. November 12 (New Jersey), $25,000. 
Grace C. Morong, 189 Grafton avenue, Newark: David R. Thom- 
son and Benjamin Thomson—both of 85 Park avenue, Paterson- 
all in New Jersey. To deal in rubbers, ete. 

Nelson Truck Tire & Wheel Shop, Inc., November 24 (New 
York), $5,000. Lincoln Tyler, 25 Liberty street, Harry D. Nelson 
and Jesse L. Nelson—both of 173 Lexington avenue—all in New 
York City. To manufacture autos, tires, etc. 

Parker-Wocd Manufacturing Co., October 22 (Massachusetts), 
$15,000. Edward E. Wood, Jr.. Brookline, Arthur S. Brock, 57 
Broad street, Boston; George C. Parker, 339 Lincoln avenue. 
Cliftondale—all in Massachusetts. Office, Boston, Massachusetts 
To manufacture and deal in rubber and rubber goods, etc 

Savage Tire Co.. November 10 (Oregon), $1,000,000. Arthur 
W. Savage (president), John D. Spreckles (first vice-president); 
Harry L. Titus (second vice-president), Claus Spreckles (sec- 
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retary), A. J. Savage (treasurer)—all of San Diego, California. 
Office Main and Sicard streets, San Diego, California. To manu- 
facture and deal in tires, tubes and accessories. 

Schafer-Bowlus Tire & Rubber Co., The, November 12 (Ohio), 
$10,000. H. B. Schafer, H. D. Bowlts, William J. Lennon, 
William Schaefer, and C. A. Suhr. To manufacture and deal in 
rubber goods. 

Transparent Rubber Works Inc., December 7 (New York), 
$5,000. Morris Goldman, 1346 Lyman Place, Bronx, New York; 
Charles G. Newman, 644 Snediker avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
and Herman A. Schoenfield, 309 Broadway, New York City. To 
manufacture rubber goods, druggists’ sundries, etc. 

Traveller Tire & Tube Co. of New England, November 18 
(Maine), $150,000. Horace Mitchell (president), H. A. Paul 
(treasurer), M. G. Mitchell (director)—all of Kittery, Maine 
Office, Kittery, Maine. To manufacture and deal in tires, tubes, 
etc 

Yates Tire Co., Inc., December 20 (New York), $25,000. R. 
K. Cavanaugh, Ernest F. Talmitch and Garrett Smith—all of 
Rochester, New York. General tire business. 

Yorkville. Waterproof Footwear Co., Inc., December 15 (New 
York), $1,000. Benjamin Levy, 1728 Second avenue, Morris 
Sodickson, 1752 Second avenue—both in New York City, and 
Sophia Gordon, 515 Gravesend avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


REMARKABLE UNIFORMITY IN TWO BIG BELTS. 


The two big belts shown in the accompanying illustration were 
made by Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Canada, as 
part of the belting equipment of the new Government Terminal 
Grain Elevator at Vancouver, British Columbia, and are claimed 








Two Betts Mape 1n CANADA. 


to be the largest ever made in Canada. A remarkable fact in 
connection with these belts is the uniformity in manufacture they 
represent. One, 1,410 feet 8 inches in length, weighs 9,421 pounds ; 
the other, 1,411 feet long, weighs 9,423 pounds—a difference in 
weight of but two pounds, which the four inches difference in 
length easily accounts for. Considering that each belt was more 
than a quarter of a mile long and weighed nearly five tons, this 
uniformity in weight for length is more than remarkable. That 
it is not merely fortuitous is proved by the fact that in all the 36- 
inch, five-ply belting, the variation from the manufacturer's aver- 
age weight did not exceed one per cent, and in the six-ply, did not 
exceed two-thirds of one per cent. There were three other belts 
in the outfit nearly as large as those illustrated, and the total 
net weight of belting furnished on the contract was 52 tons. 
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Welfare Work in a Modern Rubber Shoe Factory. 


ress in the last few years, perhaps as much as in any other 
branch of American industry. 

Take the Hood Rubber Co., as an example. At its great group 
of factory buildings at East Watertown, Massachusetts, it employs 
upwards of 4,500 hands. In March, 1911, a welfare department 
was established for this army of workers. A hospital was first 
established and placed in charge of a registered physician and 
surgeon, a graduated nurse and a secretary. This hospital is fur- 
nished with all the most approved appliances for the treatment 
of sickness, accidents 
and surgical cases, ex- 
cept what are termed 
major surgical opera- 
tions. There is, be- 
sides the doctor’s of- 
fice, a prescription de- 
partment, an eye, ear, 
nose and throat sec- 
tion, an operating 
room, a dental depart- 
ment, a hospital ward 
with two beds, and a 
rest room with two 
couches. 

The dental depart- 
ment has three chairs 
and is really a branch 
of Tuft’s College den- 
tal clinic, and each 
forenoon an instruct- 
or and three advanced 
students give their 
services. The Hood 
Rubber Co. gives the 
patients their time, 
and the patients pay 
only the cost of the 
material. In the sin- 
gle year this depart- 
ment has been estab- 
lished, more than 
1,000 treatments of 
extracting, filling and 
cleaning have been 
given. 

In the hospital 
more than _ 10,000 
emergency treatments 
were given the first 
year, and the number increased to 18,000 last year. Of these, two- 
thirds were medical and one-third surgical. This department is 
in charge of Dr. R. S. Quinby, a graduate of Tuft’s College and 
Medical School and of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. Dr. Quinby came 
here four years ago, as assistant to Dr. Dennan, who instituted 
the department, and succeeded him at his retirement in July, 1914. 

A pulmotor provided for asphyxiation emergencies has never 
been in service and, fortunately, serious accidents have been rare. 
Safety appliances have been installed, and special attention has 
been paid to ventilation, lighting and sanitary arrangements; 
while new employees are given special instructions as to proper 
care and caution in their work. 

All water for drinking purposes is filtered, purified and cooled, 
and distributed to fountains installed on all the floors. There 
are rules regarding expectoration. There are rest rooms on each 


Wreasne work in rubber factories has made great prog- 











OperaATING Room, WELFARE DEPARTMENT HosPITAL. 


floor, and three matrons see that all the sanitary rules are 
enforced. 

Lead poisoning is the most prominent danger in the mill room 
of a rubber factory. Special precautions are taken to guard 
against this danger. Exhaust fans are placed over each grinder. 
The floors are wet down before sweeping, and all employees are 
cautioned to thoroughly cleanse their hands before eating, or 
before leaving the factory. Every six months those workmen 
who come in contact with lead, or other deleterious substances or 
chemicals, are examined thoroughly for traces of poisoning. 

Plans are develop- 
ing rapidly along so- 
cial, athletic and edu- 
cational lines. There 
are two bowling 
leagues for men, one 
of 14 teams and an- 
other of 12 teams, and 
a ladies’. bowling 
league of six teams. 
At the end of the sea- 
son the company fur- 
nishes prizes and pro- 
vides ‘a banquet at 
which these are 
awarded. In the win- 
ter there is arranged 
an elaborate indoor 
athletic affair for all 
of the Hood teams, 
and in the summer a 
monster picnic to 
which all of the em- 
ployees and their 
friends are bidden. 

A mutual benefit 
association is carried 
on by the employees, 
that provides sickness, 
accident and death 
benefits. The company 
has not interfered 
with this department, 
believing it to be of 
educational value to 
the workers in devel- 
oping self-reliance. 

The large dining 
room is also used as a 
meeting place for the 
foreign-speaking work-people, where lectures are given in Italian 
and Armenian languages on American history, citizenship, and 
other helpful topics. At these meetings an Italian or an Armenian 
band, composed of workmen in the factory, furnishes music. 
Stereopticon illustrations usually accompany the lectures. 

The indirect result has been better attendance at the evening 
schools provided by the city, the formation of an amateur 
dramatic club, and a large number of the foreign born workers 
have taken out naturalization papers and become American 
citizens. 

The restaurant is a large, well-lighted room with mission tables 
and seats for two hundred people. The clerical force can obtain 
at cost a wholesome midday meal prepared in the modern kitchen 
furnished with the latest up-to-date appliances. The bill of fare 
is changed each day and the variety comprises appetizing and 
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{ furnished at 7 cents; cold meats 


seasonable dishes. Soups are 


with potatoes, 17 cents; hot roast meats with “fixin’s,” 23 cents ; 
sandwiches, pies, puddings, tea and coffee, 5 cents. 

The (a self-serving 
system), and employees may purchase a full meal, or any part of 


Those who prefer to bring their lunches 


restaurant is run on the cafeteria plan 
a meal from the menu 
are required to eat them in the restaurant, where they have 
This rule is made in order to bring 
the workers together socially \ 
in the waste baskets. 


the use of the tables free 


secondary result is cleaner 


offices and less retuse 





RESTAURANT Usep as Lecture Room. 


There is also a private dining room where the heads of depart 
ments and the salesmen are served, and where any customers 
visiting the factory may be invited. Here a course dinner is 
served. Adjoining this is a rest room with current magazines 
and the nucleus of a library. 

Thus the company is caring for the health and comfort of its 
employees and the results are mutually beneficial. The workers 
are healthier and happier, and give more efficient service to 


their employers 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


branch of the rubber trade is getting a share of the 
many lines production slows 
year, but instead we 
hear of demand is making overtime necessary. 
The clothing is one of these, and the leading com- 
panies have orders enough ahead to keep them running full 
time, and also immediate or delayed orders which make full 
Rubber heels and soles are in demand, and 
one company, is working nights, and even holidays to 
keep abreast of orders. The mechanical goods people usually 
slow down the whole month of December, but the month just 
The demand for rubber 


VERY 
country’s prosperity In 


down the last two weeks in the 


cases where 


business 


output imperative 


at least, 


closed has proved a notable exception 
belting is greatly increased by the tremendous advance in 
leather belting costs, though this is in part supplied, where 
Druggists’ sundries manufac- 
turers are about as busy as usual at this They have 
had good business, but it generally drops off about the first of 
December, to after the year is really going. 


toot and shoe men had an unusual streak of business the middle 


applicable, by rope transmission. 
season. 


Start up again 


of the month, when a big snow storm made a consumer’s 
demand which caused the shipping forces of the wholesale 
houses several nights’ extra work. 

* + * 


As is very generally known, the Stoughton Rubber Co. and 
the American Rubber Co. are subsidiary to the great United 
Following the newly established policy of 


States Rubber Co 


concentration, these two companies have been merged into one 
big corporation, which will continue to run the rubber clothing 
factories in Cambridge and in Stoughton, but will consolidate 
the sales departments into one, centrally located and fully 
equipped for carrying on the combined business of the two com- 
panies. The same officers will manage the business, which is 
expected to be the most complete, best systematized organ- 
ization in this line in the United States. The goods will be 
sold under the same trade brands, namely Stoughton Rubber 
Co., American Rubber Co. and Boston Rubber Co. The loca- 
tion for the new selling department has not yet been decided 
upon, but will be at some point in the district where large buy- 
ers congregate, who visit the clothing trade. 


* 7 * 


The Stoughton Rubber Co. has for years been the Boston 
agent for the New York Belting and Packing Co., and this 
agency occupies one half of the large floor at 232 Summer 
street. Now that the previously mentioned merger is prac- 
tically effected, the New York corporation will take over the 
management of its Boston business, and this will be transferred 
to some new location as soon as the right one is found. 


* * * 


One of the special advantages of the United States Rubber 
Co.’s consolidation of the boot and shoe units of distribution in 
Boston under one roof was proved during the middle week of 
last month, when the storm caused such an influx of rubber 
shoe orders that only a thorough system enabled Manager 
Porter to get out the goods with the despatch demanded by the 
emergency. For instance, on Friday, the 17th, nearly one thou- 
sand different shipments were packed and sent out, and these 
lots were considerably larger than the average orders. This 
company has an immense store and storehouse of ten large 
floors, and the shipping department is proving its efficiency in 
busy times. 

* ~~ * 


The storm emphasized what was most evident for weeks be- 
fore it happened, namely, the vexatious delays caused by freight 
congestion. Both shipments and deliveries have been so de- 
layed as to cause actual loss of business, supplies failing to 
arrive when expected, and the car shortage interfering with the 
forwarding of orders. The Monatiquot Rubber Co., at South 
Braintree, solved the shipping problem most satisfactorily, by 
trucking their goods over the road to Boston, and shipping by 
boat to their customers who could be reached advantageously 
that way. Mr. Turner is in receipt of several most com- 
mendatory letters because of this accommodation to the custom- 
ers of the company. 
~ * - 


The last week in December was a busy one with the branch 
store footwear salesmen of the United States Rubber Co. They 
gathered from Omaha, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Des Moines, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Baltimore and New York, meeting 
in Boston on Tuesday, the 28th. 

On that day the salesmen selling “American” rubber shoes 
visited the mill at Cambridge, and the Banigan men proceeded 
to Woonsocket. The next day they visited the National mill at 
Bristol. 

The Candee, Hubmark and Wales-Goodyear salesmen in- 
spected the Bristol factory, Tuesday, and their respective facto- 
ries in New Haven, Malden and Naugatuck on Wednesday. 

Thursday the clothing salesmen had a session at the American 
mill in Cambridge, and after a lunch at the American House; the 
afternoon was spent there at a business meeting. 

Thursday night a reception was given to Colonel Colt, fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the great banquet hall of the City Club, at 
which nearly 500 were present. Felicitous addresses were made 
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by President Colt and by J. Newton Gunn, George H. Mayo, 
William E. Barker, E. S. Williams, Harry B. Hubbard, Charles 
C. Chase, Raymond B. Price, George W. Perry and Homer E. 
Sawyer. 

Every participant in this conference was presented with a 
handsome gold badge, a fac simile of the trade-mark of the 
company. 

The whole affair was a most successful one. All present were 
filled with enthusiasm as they left for their homes, determined 
to beat their last year’s record. 

- * * 

Another event in the rubber footwear trade was the dedication 
of the new building recently added to the Apsley Rubber Co.’s 
plant at Hudson, which occurred too late to be fully chronicled 
here. The event was celebrated by a banquet, and a ball, in 
which all the employees of the company were invited to 
participate. 

* * « 

Owing to the demand for rubber heels and soles, I am 
informed that orders were so heavy and so pressing that the B. 
& R. Rubber Co., of North Brookfield, asked many of its em- 
ployees to work Thanksgiving Day, paying extra wages to those 
who availed themselves of the opportunity. The busy season 
continuing, the workers themselves asked permission to put in 
Christmas Day at the factory, an offer gladly accepted, Mr. 
Richards promising to pay them double wages for this extra 
time, they to work ten hours and receive pay for two 12-hour 
days. 

=< * 7 

The creditors’ committee of the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co. 
announced the sale of the land, buildings and equipment of the 
company at Walpole and Foxboro, Massachusetts, to the Standard 
Woven Fabric Co., Framingham, Massachusetts, for $188,000, 
which was to be paid on or before December 15, 1915. The 
Standard Woven Fabric Co. issued $500,000 worth of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, to pay for the plant and take care of re- 
equipment for its purposes, and the entizve issue was promptly 
underwritten. The Walpole plant includes 70 acres of land and 
16 buildings, having 175,000 feet of floor space. It will be 
utilized by the purchasers in the manufacture of Multibestos 
brake lining and other specialties. Eventually the company ex- 
pects to erect additional buildings, consolidate its business at 
Walpole and dispose of the Framingham property. 

* x 7 

As a result of an all around increase in its business, the Em- 
pire Rubber & Tire Co. has removed its headquarters to more 
commodious accommodations in the large, new fireproof build- 
ing at 179 Massachusetts avenue. 

* ~*~ 7” 

In the suit brought by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., which 
applied for an injunction to prevent the State treasurer, the 
tax commissioner and attorney-general from taking steps to 
enforce payment of an additional tax of $40,161.99, levied as 
a franchise tax, as reported in THe Inpta Ruspper Worn of 
December 1, Judge Pierce, in the Supreme Court, dismissed the 
bill applying for the injunction, on the grounds that the com- 
pany could raise the question as to the constitutionality of the 
statute under which the tax is assessed in defending the pro- 
ceedings which have been commenced by the State officials above 
mentioned, to enforce payment of the tax. 

* * . 

This year’s annual meeting and dinner of the New England 
Wholesalers’ Association was held at Young’s Hotel, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1915. The usual annual reports were presented and offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year. One of the post-prandial ora- 
tions was an interesting address by William E. Barker, manager 
of sales of the United States Rubber Co., who recently returned 
from a business trip to Europe and spoke on the subject of “Rub- 
ber Trade Conditions at Home and Abroad.” 


Bankruptcy proceedings were instituted against the Columbia 
Rubber Co. on December 22, by its creditors. The claims of the 
petitioners amount to $2,140.79. 

* * + 
- E. S. Kidder, manager of the United States Tire Co., in this 
city, attended the conference of the branch managers in Detroit. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

os is a seeming incongruity in the statement that an un- 

usual degree of prosperity caused the shutting down this 
week of the Ajax Rubber Co.’s plant and two departments of 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons’ Co., yet such was the case. The 
odd situation was brought about by the congestion of the freight 
yards and tracks in and around Trenton, preventing the move- 
ment of carloads of coal destined for the establishments referred 
to. Operations have been resumed, however, at both the Ajax 
and the Roebling plants and they are unusually busy. Not in 
many years have the railroads been so severely taxed to take 
care of both incoming and outgoing shipments of raw materials 
and manufactured goods. The rubber manufacturing companies 
are seriously inconvenienced by existing freight conditions. Re- 
cent orders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. prohibit the agents 
from accepting consignments destined for New York with the 
exception of foodstuffs. In many sections not a train of cars 
can be moved, and it is estimated that 20,000 loaded cars are 
blocked on the tracks between Jersey City and Pittsburgh. 
Trenton rubber manufacturers generally agree that 1916 holds 
promise of unusual prosperity for the trade, as many substantial 
orders for next year have already been booked. 

a * * 


The Ajax Rubber Co. has been incorporated, under the laws 
of New York, with a capital of $5,000,000—all common stock of 
$50 per share par value—to take over the business of the Ajax- 
Grieb Rubber Co. Of the total stock, $3,000,000 will be issued 
at once to exchange for outstanding Ajax-Grieb shares, and of 
the remainder, part will be sold and the proceeds employed in 
enlarging the Trenton plant. It is stated that this company’s 
contracts, with 300 dealers, aggregate $3,000,000, and for the pe- 
riod ending August 30, 1916, gross sales of $4,500,000 to $5,000,- 
000 and net earnings of $750,000 are predicted. The company’s 
annual earnings for four years ending August last, approxi- 
mated $450,000, equivalent to $7.50 per share on the stock. 


* * * 


The Essex Rubber Co. announces that the department in which 
condensite was manufactured has been sold to the Pouvaii- 
smith Corporation, Poughkeepsie, New York, organized 
with $2,500,000 capital by J. Wilson Poucher, Elias C. Vail and 
Grant E. Smith, all of Poughkeepsie, to manufacture electrically 
heated steering wheels for automobiles and other automobile 
parts. The transaction was prompted by the fact that this de- 
partment had outgrown the accommodations the Essex Rubber 
Co. were able to afford it. The Pouvailsmith Corporation will 
have the best of manufacturing facilities, and H. S. Morgan, 
manager of the department for the Essex company, goes with 
the new company as factory manager, besides being interested 
in the corporation financially. 


* * * 


The Roebling plant, which was recently visited by a very dis- 
astrous fire, was again threatened this week when a blaze was 
discovered in one of the cleaning departments. The prompt 
discovery of the blaze was all that prevented a serious con- 
flagration, as the flames were making rapid headway when the 
alarm was turned in. 

» ~ + 

General C. Edward Murray, head of the Empire Tire Co., was 
one of the leading contributors to the poor children’s Christmas 
Fund raised in Trenton. 
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Alfred Whitehead, secretary of the Whitchead Brothers Rub- 
ber Co., has taken possession of his new $15,000 home on Perdi- 
caris avenue in this city. 

7 * * 

C. C. Ferry has been appointed sales menager of the Delion 

Tire & Rubber Co., and will make his headquarters at the Tren- 


ton factory 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

i Le big Auto and Industrial Show held at the Akron Winter 
Garden, December 11 to 18, 1915, evidenced in highly at- 
tractive form the growth and prosperity of this exceedingly live 
town. This exposition, which was the second annual affair of 
its kind, outrivaled the one of the year before—a natural sequence 
to the immense growth, during the intervening period, of the in- 
dustries represented. The attendance also was doubled, and the 
scheme of lighting, the decorations, the exhibits and their ar- 

rangement, all received most favorable comment 
Akron rubber men concur in the widely prevalent report « 
an early rise in tire prices As all the materials have gone up 


f 


in price, if quality is to be maintained the completed product 
will naturally share in the upward tendency. 
« = 7 

This picture shows the present plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., covering 31 acres of floor space 

The original Firestone factory was built in 1902. The entire 
office force then consisted of H. S. Firestone and six others. 
Now, over 700 persons are required to handle the office work of 
the company, while the total of officers, department heads, branch 
managers, superintendents and other helpers connected with the 
organization reaches 6,000 

In the last four years, since the new factory, consisting mainly 
of four large wings, was built, the race between production and 
demand has necessitated constant additions to the plant. Last 
year alone showed an increase in output of 78 per cent. Among 


On December 16, 1915, in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the Firestone company was granted a 
perpetual injunction against a raincoat company using the name 
“Firestone.” The raincoat company was operating stores under 
the name “Firestone Raincoat Co.” 

< < x 

The American Hard Rubber Co. has sold the factory building 
and site where it has been located for so many years to The B. 
F. Goodrich Co. This transaction was recently consummated 
and will necessitate a change in the original plans for the new 
buildings now being erected at East Akron for the American 
Hard Rubber Co. Two buildings, 400 x 50 feet, will be built, 
according to the most approved ideas of modern factory con- 
struction, and possibly further additions will be made to ac- 
commodate the removal of the entire plant from its historic 
home. 

* * x 

It is estimated that the business of The B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
expanded in-a remarkable degree—150 per cent increase since 
1912. The regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent has been 
declared, payable January 1 to holders of record December 1, 
1915. Further action on dividends is anticipated early in the year. 

The Goodrich company had the honor of supplying trucks 
equipped with Goodrich safety tread tires to convey the famous 
Liberty Bell to and from the special cars in which it traveled 
to the San Francisco Exposition and down to the San Diego 
Exposition. The ancient and honored emblem is now at rest 
again in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, after a triumphant and 
much lauded journey 

* « * 

The Akron Pigment Co. is making a filler of recognized excel- 
lence, which is extensively used in rubber mills all over the world. 
The company has a substantial gray stone plant on Miller avenue. 
George Probert, general manager, has an extensive acquaintance 
throughout the trade in the United States and Canada, and ex- 
cellent connections in Europe. 








PLANT oF Firestone Tire & Rupper Co., Covertnc 31 Acres or FLoor Space. 


the most recent extensions are those on three of the big main 
wings, and the doubling of a six-story separate factory building. 

The three-story club-house which is being built for employees 
will contain every modern facility for the comfort and pleasure 
of its users, including a large swimming pool, bowling alleys, 
barber shop, shower bath and lockers in the basement, and club 
rooms and a large auditorium on the top floor, which can be used 
as a theater, assembly hall, dance pavilion, etc. The two in- 
termediate floors are equipped as restaurants for the factory and 
office force. 

The completion of the additions now in progress will allow 
for an increase in tire output from 7,500 to 12,000 per day. 

The distinctive trade-mark of the latest Firestone tire is a 
black tread combined with a red side wall. 


The Lincoln Rubber Co. has purchased the plant and furnish- 
ings of the Summit Rubber Co. at Barberton. 


The Star Rubber Co. recently obtained a permit to add a 
$30,000 building to its present plant. This extension means em- 
ployment for 50 more men. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co. celebrated the opening of its new 
factory building by a Christmas dance, held on the third floor of 
the factory, December 28, 1915. 

x *« « 

At a luncheon given by the Akron Automobile Club at the 
Hotel Portage, December 14, 1915, attended by many well-known 
automobile men, C. R. Raymond, of The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
acted as toastmaster. 
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Herman Haase, rubber testing expert of the Goodrich company, 
gave an interesting lecture on “Crude Rubber” before members 
of the Akron Real Estate Board at their luncheon on December 7. 


On the theory that some inducement should be given for ex- 
ercise of brain as well as body, J. P. Loomis, director in the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and trustee of the University of 
Akron, has donated a solid silver trophy cup, to be awarded to 
the high school whose students make the best showing in grades 
during their freshman year at the University of Akron. The cup 
will become the permanent property of the school which wins it 
five times. 

* x ok 

At the annual meeting of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
held at Akron, December 4, 1915, there were several promo- 
tions among the staff. S. M. Stadelman and P. W. Litchfield 
were elected vice-presidents, continuing in their former positions 


as sales and factory managers; H. J. Blackburn was made 
second assistant treasurer, and A. F. Osterloh, formerly assistant 
secretary, was elected secretary. He is also assistant sales 


manager. 
Following is the balance sheet of the Goodyear company, as 
compared with that of the previous year: 


ASSETS. 
1915. 1914. 
Reai estate and buildings. . $3,883,946 $3,606,537 
Machinery and fixtures........... 3,962,260 3,208,107 


Patents, trade marks, etc....... Sere Peer 1 1 


Securities owned .............. 809,326 777,649 
Preferred stock »ourchased... ghsecseneieaen 258,459 343,593 

Notes receivable of officers, employees, capital 
stoc Leaded Wee enane ews kire eves seeeeiteel “ee 805,283 
Inventory ...... inbetouree canevsntabes 7,763,189 4,567 ,460 
Accounts and notes receivable — aon 4.759.246 3,328,693 
Advances to agents, etc...... cone cenpaists 278,070 280,655 
Ce Ole SE cakcucétadsaeexes ry 1,766,352 2,862,706 

Advances to Goodyear Imp. Co. and Goodyear 
Heights Realty Co......... ; con. (ee 885,315 
Suspended assets ....... ae 334,067 440,438 
POE Da od Hheree en voawcuvccadssbiee 371,529 352,893 
EE diet een eteda bias cceene Ks - » - $26,279,927 $21,459,335 

LIABILITIES. 

CCFC PT TOT TeCee . $6,650,000 $7,000,000 
DP CE cnoctchbebesaeetevscsrcecsvecss 8,377,200 7,991,110 
Purchase accounts payable........... 1,565,705 410,575 
Sundry accounts payable............ onsesee 378,894 257,509 
Res. for doubtful accounts...................- 558,956 564,327 
Depreciation of plant..............sceceeees 1,717,230 1,183,418 
DED done Cod cn cetdcdawscamuscuncecvcesvene 7,031,940 4,052,395 
NN, ‘dnnk ons Geeeubtddedakenssce coceesns $26,279,927 $21,459,335 


Plans are in progress for three more additions to the Goodyear 
plant: a five-story factory, 60 x 150 feet; a garage for employees’ 
automobiles, 105 x 60 feet, and a three-story time office, 60 x 20 
feet. The basement of the time office will be used for shower 
baths, toilets and wash rooms, the upper floor for a restaurant 
and rest room. The estimated cost for these additions is 


$116,000. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE year that has just closed will be recorded as one of the 
most notable in the history of the rubber industry of 
Rhode Island. There has been no time during the entire twelve 
months of 1915 when the rubber factories of the State have not 
been rushed to their fullest capacity, or when there has been a 
sufficient number of skilled employees to fill all demands for 
help. While the regular volume of business indicated conditions 
that would have afforded the various factories ample employ- 
ment for a normal force and schedule, the extraordinary volume 
of war orders from Europe increased the demands upon the 
piants to an extent never before equalled. 

Those factories manufacturing rubber boots, secured numerous 
large-sized orders from Europe eariy in the year, so that many 
of the regiments composing the forces of the Allies were sup- 
plied with Rhode Island boots for trench work, orders for 
which have been duplicated in a majority of instances. For 
several months, during the earlier part of the year, the factories 
were handicapped to a greater or less extent by the embargo 


that was placed on plantation rubber, but this was modified 
later, so that the local factories had little difficulty in securing 
all the rubber they needed. 

During the year several of the mills have been enlarged, and 


‘in all plants there have been extensive alterations and improve- 


ments. At the present time the different concerns are working 
on a full-time card, or better, in nearly every department, and 
the outlook is said to be good. Evidences of this are seen in 
the fact that none of the plants were closed for the Christmas 
holidays, as has been the custom for many years. In some in- 
stances the number of orders on hand is sufficient to maintain 
a full working schedule for several months to come. 

One feature of this unusual activity among the rubber fac- 
tories located at Bristol is the increasing dearth of suitable 
tenement houses and boarding places for the employees. There 
are no houses for rental, and an unusually large number are 
contemplating building homes for themselves. The necessity 
for more houses is seen each morning ‘n Bristol when large 
numbers arrive from Warren, Riverside, Barrington and other 
neighboring places. 

Recognizing the lack of accommodations, the officials of the 
National India Rubber Co. several months ago leased the De 
Wolf Inn—a large hotel that for several years was used as a 
summer resort—and had it fitted and equipped as a boarding 
place for their women employees who were not otherwise pro- 
for. Thus suitable accommodations afforded for 
nearly 75 operatives and the experiment has proven a success, 
both for the corporation and the operatives, and has gone a 


long ways toward solving this difficult preblem. 
* * + 


vided were 


The plant of the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol was 
the scene, on December 28 and 29, of a meeting of the salesmen 
of the United States Rubber Co., when upwards of 400 repre- 
from the different branches in the United States 
gathered to attend the meetings arranged at the big factory by 
Vice-President LeBaron C. Colt and other officials. 

Rooms at the plant had been fitted up for the display of the 
many styles and qualities of goods, including sporting and out- 
ing shoes and insulated wire, manufactured by the company. 
Here the sessions were held and, following inspections of the 
various lines, the managers and other representatives of the 
various sales departments connected with the United States Rub- 
ber Co. addressed the men, with the view of making them better 
acquainted with the processes of manufacture, from the begin- 
ning to the shipping of the finished products. 

One of the most important and interesting features of the 
meeting was a tour of the big plant, conducted by the officials, 
which gave the visitors a closer acquaintance with the goods 
they sell. All of the methods, machines and processes of making, 


from the raw material to the finished product, were explained. 
. * ~ 


sentatives 


A few days before Christmas, the employees of the National 
India Rubber Co. contributed $788.08 as a donation to the poor 
and unfortunate in Bristol. This money was distributed through 
the various charitable organizations and clergymen of the town, 
irrespective of denomination. 

The following is the detailed list of the different departments, 
together with the amount contributed, from each department: 
Officers, $50; office, $18.75; gaiter and quarter room, $230; cal- 
ender room, $23.05; shipping department, $13.60; cutting room, 
$17; yard, $19.50; heater room, $10.35; shoe department, $114; 
night gang, $10.75; watchmen, $3.50; stitching room, $127.85; 
packing room, $24.50; check room, $10; machine cutting depart- 
ment, $9.25; printing department, $15.13; carpenter shop, $12.10; 
machine shop, $5; engineers and firemen, $5.50; wire depart- 
ment, $68.25; total, $788,08. 

* * * 

A final meeting in bankruptcy was held a few days ago in 
the case of Edward R. Young, retailer in rubber goods in this 
city, and the trustee, Norman S. Case, was discharged, the 
creditors having received 2% per cent. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM THE RUBBER CLUB. 


ELAYS in shipments to neutral European countries, com- 
plained of by American exporters, are often due to neglect 

of the shipper to carefully directions, especially in 
the preparation of the invoices that must accompany the ap- 
plication for permission to ship. Trade terms and abbreviations— 
sometimes, in the case of druggists’ sundries, for instance, com- 
used; weights and 


observ e 


prehended only by the trade, must not be 
values must be given according to British as well as American 
The English hundredweight, for example, is 112 
pounds, and both English and American hundredweights, as 
well as pounds sterling and dollars and cents, should be shown 
on the invoices. Six copies of these invoices are required by 
the British War Trade Department and should be made out 
at once to meet the British departmental requirements. If these 
conditions are not carefully observed, a delay of a month, at 
least, is inevitable in obtaining the license applied for. 

In the case of rubber goods destined for Sweden, annoying 
delays were often reported. These, it was ascertained, were 
due to the anxiety displayed by Great Britain that such goods 
should not be re-exported to enemy countries. A _ certificate 
from their governments to this effect was in many instances 
required. This source of trouble has in large part been obviated, 
but manufacturers should scan, with the greatest care, all orders 
received from neutral European countries, in order to avoid 
violation of the bonds and agreements into which they have 


standards. 


entered. 

Attention of rubber manufacturers is called to the fact that the 
British government has ruled that Madeira and the Cape Verde 
Islands, Portuguese possessions off the African coast, must be 
regarded as neutral European territory when making shipments of 
Accordingly, all consignments for these islands 
way of the United 


rubber goods 
must be shipped in the usual manner, by 
Kingdom 

To Gibraltar Malta, 
restrictions, in the same way 
sions. ’ 
Licenses to ship rubber goods to neutral countries being good 
for six weeks from the date of issue, it is advisable to make 
application in advance, as, should the time expire, an extension 
will be granted. Licenses are obtainable only from the War 
Trade Department, 4 Central Building, Westminster, London, 
S. W., England, and applications should be filed there, with in- 
required to prove the ultimate 
will be dealt with strictly on 


shipments may be made without 
as to any non-European posses- 


and 


voices and all the evidence 
destination of the goods 
their merit and in consecutive order 

When the license is granted, the London agent, or forward- 
ing agent, should at once cable the fact to the manufacturer, 
so that there may be no loss of time in obtaining cargo room 
and making the shipment before the license expires. 
made whereby the granting of 


They 


Arrangements are being 
licenses for tire equipments for automobiles shipped to Europe 
will be greatly facilitated. 

IN NEW YORK. 


The Rubber Club of America, Inc., the 
visions, are to hold their annual meeting and dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 28, and President 
Hodgman would like to distinguish the day in 
“Rubber Club Day” in the annals of the city and the trade. 

The meeting of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Division and 
Rubber Sundries Division, will be held at the hotel in question at 
2p.m. At4p. m. at the same place, will be held the meeting of 
the Rubber Club of America, Inc., and at 5 p. m. the meeting of 
the directors of that organization will be held. At 7 p. m. the 
dinner of the Rubber Club will take place in the Astor Gallery 
and Myrtle Room of the hotel. Every effort is being made to 


“RUBBER CLUB DAY 


and various di- 


question as 


insure an unprecedented success for both meetings and dinner, 


and if a large attendance, an attractive program and inter- 

esting speakers may be regarded as factors, it is already certain. 

The key note of the occasion will be American patriotism and 

American rubber industry. Members of the Rubber Club are 

earnestly requested to remember “Rubber Club Day,” January 28. 
RUBBER CLUB DIRECTORS FOR 1916. 

The Nominating Committee of The Rubber Club of America, 
Inc., met at the Union League Club, New York, December 9, 
1915, at 3:30 p.m. Those in attendance were: Homer E. Sawyer, 
chairman ; Charles T. Wilson, Henry C. Pearson, Russell Parker; 
Bertram G. Work, being absent, was represented by Howard E. 
Raymond. The following nominations were unanimously made: 

DIRECTORS FOR 1916. 
Van H. Cartmell, New York City. 
William E. Bruyn, New York City. 
J. S. Lowman, New York City. 
W. O. Rutherford, Akron, Ohio. 
George E. Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 
P. W. Litchfield, Akron, Ohio. 
Henry Spadone, New York City. 
Charles T. Wilson, New York City. 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss, New Haven, Connecticut. 
William J. Kelly, New York City. 
Frederick H. Jones, Andover, Massachusetts. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio. 

These nominations will be voted on by members of the Rubber 
Club at the annual meeting, January 28. 

DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE. 

The following delegates were appointed by The Rubber Club 
of America, Inc., to attend the International Trade Conference, 
held under the auspices of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America, at the Hotel Astor, 
December 6, 7 and 8, 1915: William G. Grieb, Ajax Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey; J. A. Lambert, Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey; Henry D. Reed, Bishop 
Gutta Percha Co.. New York; Russell Parker, Parker, Stearns & 


Co., Brooklyn, New York. 





A HARMLESS POLICE CLUB. 

The invention of a rubber-covered police club is reported from 
Christiania, Norway, on which a United States patent has been 
granted. Unlike a somewhat similar device, a description of 
which appeared in THe INpIA RupBerR Wortp of January 10, 1897, 
and which consisted of a practically rigid core of hickory encased 
in rubber, the present device, which is the invention of a Christi- 
ania policeman, has a flexible metallic core of cabled wire, ter- 
minating in ferrules, covered with rubber or gutta percha. Such 
a baton, in the hands of a stalwart policeman, is capable of 
delivering a stunning blow, without causing wounds or broken 
bones. Thus, while more effective, it is more humane than the 
weapon with which the policemen in large cities are usually 
equipped. The police force of Christiania now carries the Wel- 
fens club, the patent on which is controlled by Anthon Berg, 72 
Munkedamsveica, Christiania, who is connected with the rubber 
and balata interest in that city and who is desirous of exploiting 
the patent or selling rights for the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 





THE AUTO SHOW FOR 1916. 

The Grand Central Palace, New York, is to be transformed, 
for the Annual Automobile Show, to be held there during the 
week commencing December 31, into the “Palace of Motoria,” 
the goddess who watches over the destinies of the automobile 
and its votaries, and will present a gorgeous spectacle. The 
technical features will be in keeping with the decorations and 
everything new and meritorious in automobiles and accessories 
will be on exhibition, displayed in the artistically accessible style 
to which the building so admirably lends itself. The show opens 
on the evening of December 3) and will remain open for a week. 
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The India Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


Our Regular 


been on the list of controlled works under the Ministry 

of Munitions. Now, in addition, some of the large rubber 
works—notably, the Dunlop Rubber Co. and the North British 
Rubber Co.—have been added to the list. This means that 
government work and demands have priority over private busi- 
ness and, further, that strikes are not allowed, and 
that work-people who lose time or transfer their 
services elsewhere are to be dealt with by the local munitions 
tribunal and not by the management of the rubber firm. Again, 
with regard to recruiting such men as are considered indis- 
pensable to the business of the controlled works: they are 
“starred,” as unavailable for enlistment. Outside the above, 
the rubber firm maintains its individuality and carries on its 
business as usual, with the exception of having more or less 
prolonged visits from government officials on much the same 
lines as have long been laid down in the government specifica- 
tions for rubber goods. , 

Certain firms making necessary chemicals for the trade have 
also been recently put on the controlled list. The effect of 
this has been to increase the difficulties previously experienced 
by rubber works not engaged on government work in getting 
their supplies; or, if they get them, it is at an increased cost. 
It does not appear that the fact of being controlled is looked 
upon in the light of a hardship. It is rather the other way, as 
the firms have less to apprehend from the natural and neces- 
sary visits of the recruiting officers as regards depletion of staff. 

With regard to the general volume of business being done, 
one hears but little in the nature of complaint. The transit 
difficulty, however, is still acute, abnormal time being required 
for the delivery of raw materials and finished goods which have 
not the right of being labeled “on government service”; and 
there is no present prospect of a better state of affairs. 

The main feature with regard to raw rubber has been the 
rapid rise towards the end of November to 3s. 7\%4d. per pound. 
This rise is due to the shortage of rubber for immediate de- 
livery, combined with an uneasy feeling among manufacturers 
as to impending greater difficulties at the docks and on the 
seas, and it is generally expected that a 3s. level will be main- 
tained for some time. There has been considerable activity 
lately in obtaining permits in London for direct shipments of 
rubber from the Far East to America, both by the New York 
and San Francisco routes. With the collapse of the German 
export trade and the restrictions which hamper the French out- 
put, it is not surprising that British manufacturers have re- 
ceived inquiries and orders on a greatly increased scale from 
practically all over the world. .To such an extent is this the 
case with some of the more prominent firms that new business 
is not keenly welcomed. In fact, some important orders have 
only been accepted on the terms that cash must be paid before 
delivery and that no complaints can be considered if the goods 
do not come up to expectations. The principle of attending 
to the wants of old and regular home customers first is being 
strictly adhered to, as it is well recognized that the panic buy- 
ing from new customers abroad is only because the latter cannot 
get the goods elsewhere and that in the future they will revert 
to their old channels of supply. With regard to sporting 
requisites, although the home demand has certainly fallen off, 
I am informed that the business done for abroad shows little 
diminution, so that the rubber manufacturers are not suffering, 
whatever may be the case with the home shops and stores which 
specialize in the retail sale of such goods. And although it 
may be a fact, stated in THe Invra Russer Wort for Sep- 


F's some time most of our large cable works have 


Correspondent. 


tember, that England has lost half her export rubber trade, the 
very Satisfactory state of business reported all around shows 
that the loss is not felt. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

All permits to ship reclaimed rubber to Sweden were with- 
drawn in October, but from negotiations which are now pro- 
ceeding, it is considered probable that this restriction will be 
shortly withdrawn. 

An interesting and informative article—as far as the general 
public is concerned—on reclaimed rubber appeared in “The 
Engineer,” of London, on November 5. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that by the introduction into England of the alkali 
process as worked on a large scale in America, the British 
reclaiming industry has now developed very largely and is a 
much more important and progressive business than was the 
case 20 years ago. 

GOLOSHES. 

The winter has set in exceptionally early this year in Great 
Britain, and to judge by reports, severe weather has been very 
general on the Continent at an unusually early date. We have 
had heavy snowfalls, and skating on the deep Cumberland lakes 
in November, so that the prospect of a good season for such 
goods as goloshes and overshoes is assured. With regard 
to the source of overshoes, competition is keen between the 
home-made article and the imported American, which has strong 
adherents, not altogether due, I must confess, to its having been 
longer in the field. Overshoes are now generally stocked by 
shoe stores, as well as by the shops which deal in rubber goods 
only, and in nearly all cases both the British and American 
makes are on sale. Similar sizes and makes for men cost 5s. 
for American, or “Bostons,” as they are usually termed, and 
only 3s. 11d. for British. In women’s goloshes, the prices are 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 11d. A popular make for women is that furnished 
by the Bay State Rubber Co. at 3s. 6d. It is somewhat lighter than 
the British and, like other Boston makes, can be obtained in half 
sizes. This matter of half sizes, which seems to have been 
ignored by British makers, is undoubtedly in favor of the sale 
of “Bostons,” both for men and women. 

HOT-WATER BOTTLES. 

So as to neutralize any possible further straining of the 
present relations between Great Britain and America, which 
might be apprehended from the remarks on goloshes, I now 
refer to an article in which the trend of public opinion is in 
the reverse direction. This is the hot-water bottle which, after 
being under a cloud for a few years, seems to have quite re- 
gained its former popularity. This is in a large measure due 
to the prevalence of hospitals, both military and Red Cross, up 
and down the country. Although some of our largest rubber 
manufacturers still announce that while their bottles are of the 
highest quality, they give no guarantee against bursting, others 
have modified their attitude in this respect and plenty of bottles 
are on sale bearing guarantees. The retail prices range from 
4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., according to sizes of 8 x 6 inches to 12 x 10 
inches. Lower-priced bottles are not guaranteed. The rubber 
stores complain that discredit has been brought upon the goods 
owing to druggists nutting them in the windows until decay is 
setting in and then getting rid of them quickly by lowering the 
price. This sounds quite probable, but there has also been care- 
lessness on the part of purchasers, both in using boiling water 
and leaving them lying about anywhere. Instructions are now 
issued by the retailers with regard to proper use and storage. 
The complaint about the American hot-water bottles is with 
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regard to the seams, the overlap being one-quarter inch as com- 
pared with the customary one-half inch of the British makes 
A point to which considerable importance is attached in the 
hospitals is the fitting of the stopper with a small washer, this 
having frequently To refer to a 
matter of history, | may say that the interruption of the British 


been overlooked in the past. 


business was due to a legal action a few years ago, when the 


chemist who sold a defective hot-water bottle was mulcted in 


damages resulting from its bursting when in use. 


TRENCH CAPES AND STOCKINGS 
Trench capes are in considerable demand from the men at the 


front 
that a man in the trenches would be likely to find handy 


The garment may be described as a general utility article 
Be- 
sides being a good waterproof cape, it can be made to serve 
as a waterproof sleeping bag, a ground sheet, and a supplementary 
kit bag or “hold-all.” 
the government and issued to the men, but many requests are 


Large numbers have been ordered by 


being made by the men to their friends at home to send them a 


“trench cape” and there is consequently a large demand for 


them. Leg boots are being sent out in large numbers on the 
same plan, and Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, are making 
a waterproof stocking for the protection of the soldier in the 
wet trenches, to sell at 14s. 6d. per pair 


RUBBER ERASERS AND STAMPS 


German compulsory withdrawal from the rubber eraser busi- 
British have 


firms, who 


One 


ness has furnished an opportunity to 


not been slow in stepping into the breach. concern, the 


Mountford Rubber Co., 
layer eraser in red, white and blue rubber, the patriotic colors 


Birmingham, has introduced a triple- 


greatly encouraging to the sales 

Rubber stamp manufacturers 
in taking advantage of the 
infinite 


backward 
emergency 
which 


not been 
“War 


out, 


also have 
situation. 


turned 


war 


stamps” in variety have been some 


day may have special value to the collector of “curios.” Here are 
by standard stamps, impressions of 
“This 


‘Business as usual”; “Do please help 


some of the legends borne 


which are becoming common on business documents 


quotation is not binding” ; 


us and remit by return”; “The crisis has hit us hard”; “Owing 
to the present circumstances, we cannot commit ourselves in 
any way ; etc., etc 
NEW WORKS 
The company which has for some time been exploiting the 


John Bull tire, which has been manufactured at various rubber 
works, has now started manufacturing on its own account. The 
works are known as the Leicester Rubber Co., of the Granby 
Rubber Works, Post Office Place, Leicester. H. H. Burton is 
the managing and Mr. McGhee the manager. The 
machinery, which is new throughout, is electrically driven. A 


director 


sort of tram tire used for hand trucks is one of the specialties 
of the company. 
PERSONAL MENTION. 

J. Martindale Davies, late works manager of the New Liver- 
pool Rubber Co., Limited, has now taken up a position at the 
works of J. Lyne Hancock, Limited, Goswell Road, London 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fallows, of the Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co., who was killed at the Dardanelles, has been accorded 
the posthumous dispatches by 
General Sir lan Hamilton 

Sir Frederick Smith, Baronet, chairman of Charles Macintosh 
& Co., Limited, has been appointed to represent rubber and 
banking on the Manchester Recruiting Appeals Tribunal. This 
body has the duty of deciding inter alia as to which men are to 
be considered as indispensable for the carrying on of home in- 
dustries during the war 

The new 2%-ton commercial car built by the Wells Motors, 
Limited, England, has many interesting features. One in 
particular is that rubber-impregnated canvas is used for the 


honor of being mentioned in 


universal joint 


UNITED STATES ENGLAND'S BEST RUBBER CUSTOMER. 

At a recent annual meeting of an English rubber plantation 
company, the chairman gave some interesting details concerning 
the export of rubber from the United Kingdom, together with its 
approximate value. On this point he spoke as follows: 

It is perhaps not generally recognized what an important 
factor rubber is in our exports to America and in assisting 
to adjust the exchange with that country at the present time. 
The amount of rubber exported from the United Kingdom 
to the United States last year amounted to nearly eight 
millions sterling, and if that going direct from the Middle 
East is added, the total reaches between ten and eleven mil- 
lions. In the first case it represents about one-sixth and in 
the latter one-fifth of the total exports from this coun- 
try to the United States. Rubber is two and a half times the 
value of any other item in the list of our exports to America, 
and occupies the fourth place in value among the imports 
of the United States from the whole world. Probably about 
70 millions of British capital is invested in the rubber indus- 
try in the Middle East, and although at the present time not 
more than about half of this large capital outlay is produc- 
tive, it will return for the present year produce of the value 
of from 18 to 20 millions sterling. The development of the 
plantation rubber industry and the investment of this capital 
in the Middle East has also enabled this country and our 
Allies to have at their disposal and under their control by 
far the largest part of the world’s supply of one of the things 
essential for carrying on the present struggle. The past 
year has served to place the industry in a still stronger 
position. 

RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., EXTENDS ITS SPHERE OF 

OPERATIONS. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Inc., held in London recently, provisions were made 
for certain alterations in the memorandum and articles of asso- 
ciation that will result in an important addition to the scope of 
the association's activity. The Malaya and Ceylon research 
funds—the former in existence for six, the latter for five years— 
have hitherto been administered by firms who guaranteed the 
funds. While the entire body of members profited by the research 
work, the onus of maintaining and directing it rested upon a 
comparatively small number, an association as it were, within 
the parent body. It was proposed to remedy this condition by 
amalgamating the research furd with the association, readjusting 
the subscriptions so that they will cover the funds. The resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously, without discussion. 

By these changes in the memorandum of association power is 
taken to engage in research and experimental work in connection 
with the cultivation and manufacture of rubber and rubber goods; 
to distribute among the public information as to the possible uses 
of rubber; to collect and circulate statistics and other informa- 
tion; to improve the technical knowledge of persons engaged in 
the industry by lectures, classes, examinations and 
scholarships; to form a museum and library, and to establish 
or contribute to any benevolent fund for the assistance of persons 
engaged in the industry. 


means of 


Republic Rubber Co., Limited, has been registered with a cap- 
ital of £25,000 [$121,662] to manufacture and sell at wholesale 
solid and pneumatic tires of all kinds, mechanical goods, cables, 
etc. The capital is issued in shares of £1 [$4.86] each. The 
office of the company, of which E. A. Gleich is a director, is at 
5 Giltspur street, London, E. C. 

Campbell, Achnach & Co., manufacturer of waterproof and 
india rubber goods, Glasgow, Scotland, has had plans prepared 
for additions made necessary by the growth of business. 

The official receiver of the Margetts British Sectional Tire 
Co., against which a compulsory winding-up order was issued 
on July 13, reports total liabilities of £9,346 [$45,482], assets 
nil. The company was organized to manufacture a sectional tire, 
for the patents, rights, etc., of which it agreed to pay £169,000 
[$822,438]. and a royalty of 6 pence [12 cents] on each section 
or “cuff” of tire sold. 
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THE RUBBER SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE general position here remains much as it was at my last 
T writing. Manufacturers producing tires and other rubber 
goods required by the army and navy continue to be very 
busy while other rubber mills are comparatively idle. 

The evening of the day I mailed my last letter, a fire 
broke out in the boiler-house of the Torrilhon rubber works at 
Chamaliéres, near Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Déme, and a serious 
conflagration would no doubt have resulted had it not been for 
the promptness of the company’s fire brigade. 

The workmen had left the factory at 6 o’clock and only a few 
clerks were at work in the offices when at a quarter past seven 
fire was discovered in an old brick building used as the boiler 
room. The firemen on duty were prompt and intelligent enough 
to open the steam blowoff valve, thus preventing an explosion, 
which probably would have demolished the whole plant. The 
property loss resulting from the fire was large; however, it will 
not interfere with the operation of the plant or result in laying 
off any of the employees. 

The Torrilhon company, or Société Anonyme des 
Etablissements J. B. Torrilhon, as it is registered, is one of the 
oldest rubber manufacturing companies in this country and has 
a capital of 6,000,000 francs [$1,158,000]. 


IMPRESSMENT. 


Anciens 


MACHINERY 
Official notices were posted recently on the walls of every 
town, village and hamlet throughout this country, calling for the 
compulsory declaration to the local authorities of all lathes, 
planers, drill-presses, hydraulic presses and steam hammers, with 
the exception of those to be found in State workshops. This 
declaration is incumbent on the owners, or in their absence, the 
landlords, guardians or other persons in charge of the buildings 
in which the machinery is to be found. Penalties varying from 
$19 to $400 are imposed for failure to declare or for false declara- 
tion. Obviously the object of this measure is to obtain the use 
of all machine tools which are standing idle or at present in use 
for other than military purposes. These idle tools are being 
requisitioned or in certain cases being put into use where they 
stand. The tire presses at the Continental factory near Paris 
have been taken over by the military authorities for the manu- 
facture of 75 millimeter shells. It will be remembered that this 
factory is a branch of the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta 
Percha Co., Hanover, Germany. The French factory of the 
British Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, is being almost entirely used 
for shell making, and other tire factories possessing hydraulic 
presses not absolutely needed for the tire business have been 
turned over to the manufacture of shells. 


GASOLENE SHORTAGE. 

In my last letter I stated that the gasolene famine was not 
affecting the rubber industry here. This also applies to the 
use of motor vehicles generally, the supplies of gasolene are 
ample for military purposes and, owing to war conditions, there 
are very few motor vehicles in private use; so the shortage is 
not very severely felt except in Paris, where it has interfered 
with the taxicab service. 

As a general rule, Paris taxi-drivers purchase their own fuel 
and retain a certain percentage of their receipts. In some in- 
stances the companies operating taxis are able to supply gasolene 
to chauffeurs at better prices than it could be obtained ‘by them 
in the open market. Prior to the war the amount supplied was 
about 3% gallons per day. This has been cut down to 2% gallons, 
with which the chauffeurs are expected to travel 60 miles. The 


taxi-drivers claim that they cannot average more than 50 miles 
with this quantity of fuel and when they have used up their 
allowance of 2% gallons they return their cabs to the garage, 
refusing to purchase gasolene in the open market. 


The result is 





that taxis are very scarce after nightfall, when they are most 
needed by theatergoers and others. Motorbus services in Paris 
are now practically non-existent and this, coupled with the lack 
of taxis, is causing great loss to theaters and restaurants and 
bringing protests both from the public and from the owners of 
these establishments. Appeals have been made to the municipal 
authorities who, however, have no power to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. The few refiners who monopolize the gasolene supply of 
France are being much criticised, as it is maintained that an 
abundant supply can be obtained from America and therefore 
there is no reason for the present shortage. The French Govern- 
ment has not imposed any additional taxes upon gasolene since 
the war started, yet prices have increased more than 35 per cent. 
The retail price is 2.70 francs [52 cents] per gallon outside Paris, 
where there are no local taxes, while the “octroi,” or city tax, 
raises the price to 4.25 francs [82 cents] per gallon within the' 
fortified walls of the capital. 


SEQUESTRATION OF TEUTONIC FIRMS. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Paris published last December 
the first list of German and Austro-Hungarian concerns whose 
property in France has been sequestered by the French authorities. 
The following thirteen firms engaged in the rubber and allied 
trades are taken from this list: 

Société des Joints de Caoutchouc (rubber packing); Peter’s 
Union (tires); Société Continentale (tires, etc.) ; Compagnie 
Continentale (tires and other rubber goods) ; Dusendschon et Cie 
(crude rubber); Bernhard Von Delden (rubber matting and 
linoleum) ; Delmenorster (linoleum) ; Glaser (rubber garments) ; 
Traun (rubber goods); Straus (rubber); Scherr (rubber 
heels) ; Lazlo (rubberized fabrics and linoleum); and Charles 
Nathan (electric wires and rubber). 


SPORTING GOODS. 

The practice of outdoor sports, which for a number of years 
has been receiving increased attention in France, is not languish- 
ing, as might be expected under war conditions. Football, ten- 
nis, hockey are still popular and tournaments are almost as 
frequent as in time of peace. The government encourages sports 
among the soldiers and every regiment of our army has several 
Rugby or Association football teams. 





THE RUBBER SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE position of Switzerland in the present struggle of na- 
tions is peculiar. The war has been the cause of great loss 
to this country; it is stated that the hotel industry alone has 
lost over 500,000,000 francs [$100,000,000] since the outbreak of 
hostilities, while the fact that it is necessary to keep the army 
mobilized is a source of great expense. But these are not all 
our troubles. This neutral country is like a little island in the 
midst of the surging sea of fire and death by which it is sur- 
rounded on all sides. We have commercial treaties with all 
the fighting nations and do not wish to see any of these con- 
tracts broken, so our position is very difficult. 

The Swiss national industries are all practically what might 
be termed converting industries: they are engaged in improv- 
ing and increasing the value of raw materials and partly man- 
ufactured goods imported from abroad. Raw and partly manu- 
factured materials are received from or through all the countries 
now engaged in a struggle for life or death, for manufacture 
and improvement, chiefly for re-exportation. 

Practically from the beginning of the war there have been 
the Allies, on the one side, willing to furnish all the raw ma- 
terials our industries could use and also all the manufactured 
goods Switzerland is accustomed to import, on condition that all 
these materials and goods be used at home and none exported to 
the central European powers. England, for instance, is willing to 
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furnish both crude rubber and rubber goods on condition that 
no rubber or rubber goods are sold to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The central European powers, for their part, offer 
to furnish what surplus goods and materials they can spare after 
their own needs are satisfied, and in exchange demand the sup- 
ply of the merchandise of which they are deprived through the 
Allies’ blockade. 

The delicacy of the position in which Switzerland is placed 
can easily be imagined. 

It is believed that the problem has been solved by the organ- 
ization of an import trust known as the “Société Suisse de Sur- 
veillance Economique,” or “S. S. S.,” as it is briefly termed. 
This import trust has been chartered by the Swiss Federal 
Council to supervise the importation of merchandise and its 
distribution in the country and, under certain conditions, its 
re-exportation. 

The “S. S. S.” (Swiss Association for Economic Supervision) 
will attend to the importing of raw materials, partly manu- 
factured materials and manufactured goods, for the account of 
third parties, and distribute these imports for use or manufac- 
iure in Switzerland, according to rules and conditions agreed 
upon at the time of the importation. 

In deciding what quantities and kinds of merchandise should 
be imported, the “S. S. S.” will be guided by information drawn 
from the statistics of Swiss imports for the years 1911, 1912 and 
1913, which will be obtained from the Federal Council of our 
republic. In other words, the imports for 1911, 1912 and 1913 
will serve as standards for determining the present needs of 
our country. To receive merchandise from the “S. S. S.” the 
several trades and industries of Switzerland will have to organ- 
ize responsible syndicates or associations which will have to 
guarantee that the merchandise furnished will be used as di- 
rected by the rules and regulations of the “S. S. S.” 

Raw materials imported by the “S. S. S.” and goods manu- 
factured from these raw materials will be allowed to be freely 
re-exported as follows: 

1. To the countries from which the raw materials were ob- 
tained for importation into Switzerland, or to allies of these 
countries. 

2. To neutral countries, as long as it is guaranteed that they 
will be consumed in these countries. If, however, the neutral 
country to which the merchandise is destined cannot be reached 
from Switzerland, without passing through the territory of a 
nation or nations at war with the country which furnished the 
raw materials to Switzerland, license to export will be withheld 
unless the latter country gives its consent to the transaction. 

3. No merchandise can be re-exported to countries at war 
with the nation that furnished the raw materials for making it. 
Exceptions to this rule are merchandise in which the chief 
value js not the material imported. Thus, machinery and ap- 
paratus into which imported copper-does not enter to the ex- 
tent of more than 15 per cent of the total value, may be 
exported freely. Electrical machinery and apparatus can be 
freely exported on condition that the value of the copper it 
contains does not exceed 30 per cent of its total value. 

Farming products that are purely Swiss and all other mer- 
chandise containing nothing but native materials can be ex- 
ported freely, if not under embargo of the Swiss government. 

Reports and statistics of the dealings of the “S. S. S.” have 
to be furnished monthly to the governments agreeing to furnish 
merchandise through its intermediation. 

The metal, textile, chemical and foodstuffs industries are al- 
ready planning syndicates to avail themselves of the services 
of the “S. S. S.” 

The Swiss manufacturers were very anxious to see the 
“S. S. S.” in general operation,” for conditions were very trying, 
especially in the rubber trade and industry, where shortage in 
both crude rubber and rubber goods was creating much incon- 
All kinds of tires were scarce and prices were rapidly 


venience. 


becoming prohibitive. The lack of motorcycle tires was most 
severely felt because motorcycles are very extensively used in 
Switzerland. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

It is winter now, the season during which quantities of 
rubber boots and shoes are needed in Switzerland. Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary formerly furnished us large consign- 
ments of rubber footwear, but cannot supply them as long as this 
war lasts; and French and English manufacturers have all they 
can do to supply their own military and civil needs. We are told 
that America cannot deliver rubber goods to us on account of an 
agreement with Great Britain. 

Some time ago an important rubber concern here attempted to 
place a big order for rubber goods in America and was informed 
by cable that all shipments of rubber and rubber goods from 
America are prohibited unless they be addressed to England, 
to her possessions or to her allies. This cable was given wide 
publicity here and was variously discussed by all our press organs. 
The following is a list of Swiss rubber and gutta percha manu- 
facturers which may be of interest to your readers: 

Tannerie Maennedorf, Staub & Cie., Maennedorf; solid rubber 

truck tires. 

Ausler & Cie., Feuerthalen ; pneumatic tires. 

P. Buchet, Geneva; pneumatic tires. 

Chapins, Geneva; pneumatic tires. _ 

Charles Faure, Geneva; pneumatic tires. 

Albert Muffert, Geneva; pneumatic tires. 

Dubied & Cie., Convet ; tire studs and rivets. 

Aubert, Crenier & Cie., Islettaz; electrical cables. 

Suhner & Cie., Herisau ; electrical cables. 

Zuricher, Draht & Kabelwerke, Zurich ; electrical cables. 

H. Weidmann, Rapperswill ; rubber insulators. 





A NEW WATERPROOF CLOTHING FACTORY IN AMSTERDAM. 

At Amsterdam, Holland, a factory is being erected for the 
firm of L. A. & F. L. Kattenburg, manufacturers of water- 
proof garments and wholesale clothiers of that city, Rotterdam, 
and Manchester, England. The foundation stone of the new 
factory was laid on December 1, 1915, by Alfred Kattenburg, 
Jr. The building will be 270 feet in length, with three stories 
and basement. It will furnish room for 800 to 900 operatives, 
and the site allows space for doubling the size of the building. 
In addition to up-to-date show rooms, offices, etc., the pro- 
visions made for the comfort and health of the employees are 
of the most modern character, including commodious dining 
rooms, well-equipped kitchens, dressing rooms, etc. The estab- 
lishment is one of the most important in the Netherlands en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rubber garments and raincoats. 





SWEDEN PROHIBITS RUBBER EXPORTS. 

Sweden has prohibited the export of the following articles: 
Manufactures of soft rubber, excepting belting and boots and 
shoes: manufactures of hard rubber, ebonite, etc., or combi- 
nations with other materials; rubber toys and parts of toys; rub- 
ber in solution or in paste form (but not rolled into sheets er 
further manufactured), with or without compounding ingredi- 
ents; also artificial soft rubber. 

Following upon this action, the temporary suspension by the 
Rubber and Tin Exports Committee of the issue of licenses for 
shipment of rubber goods to Sweden has been, to a certain ex- 
tent, removed. The India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been informed that the Exports Committee cannot undertake 
to discuss the conditions under which applications for licenses 
will be dealt with, but they will consider any individual applica- 
tion on its merits. 





LARGE TIRE ORDER PLACED IN JAPAN. 
According to a clipping from a Yokohama, Japan, newspaper, 
orders aggregating 1,000,000 automobile and bicycle tires have 
recently been placed in Japan. 
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The Rubber Trade in Germany. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


tained—the rubber tire—has been placed under strict embar- 

go, as far as domestic trade is concerned. Every owner of 
rubber tires was ordered, as a preliminary step, to register them. 
[he next step was their inspection by government officials and, if 
found suitable for military use, they were “commandeered,” at 
a government appraisement, by the Power Wagon Department 
of the German Army. To prevent any tires slipping through its 
fingers, the government issued a decree prohibiting the sale of 
rubber tires of any description without the consent of the mili- 
tary authorities. Add to this the requisitioning of all motor 
vehicles that could be used by the army, and the position of the 
tire industry in Germany may easily be understood. 

A “war meeting” of tire manufacturers was recently held in 
3erlin to discuss means for the relief of the tire scarcity and 
the advisability of establishing a central office, through which 
manufacturers could conduct all their purchases of crude rubber 
and thus prevent “corners” and speculation. 

Tire and automobile manufacturers recently addressed a 
memorial to the war minister, calling his attention to the fact 
that while the casings made in German factories answered all 
requirements, the quality of the inner tubes was unsatisfactory, 
it being impossible, from the material at their command, to make 
good tubes. It was suggested that, at regular intervals, stipu- 
lated quantities of crude rubber of suitable quality be released 
enable them to maintain the 


Te only article in which original qualities are jealously main- 


to inner tube manufacturers, to 
average of quality. 

Before the war broke out competition between German 
and foreign tire manufacturers in Germany was so bitter 
that prices were cut and overhead expenses increased to the 
extent that no reasonable margin for profit was left. The 
initial cause of the trouble appears to have been the opening 
by tire manufacturers of too many branches. As soon as a 
company opened a branch office with stock in a new place 





Women Rusper WorKERS—CALENDERING. 


another company would do the same thing, with the result 
that one factory after another was obliged to support an ever- 
increasing number of branches and small stores, the turnover 
of which was very often too small to pay expenses. 

In small places, where regular tire or automobile dealers 
did not exist, and even in places maintaining garages, stocks 
of tires were turned over to grocers, bakers, butchers, black- 


smiths and retail dealers in cigars and cigarettes, not to men- 
tion the tremendous number of cycle dealers who handled 
automobile tires. The principal object of all these dealers 


was to make a showing. The sale of automobile tires 





WomeEN TESTING INNER TUBES. 


was merely incidental to their business and they were satisfied 
with extremely small profit, but the legitimate trade suffered. 
Prices were cut and under-cut, many people selling tires only 
for “beer money”. In many instances tires worth $40 were 
sold with from 50 cents to a dollar profit. 

Tire manufacturers, at first, thought that the small dealer was 
of little importance to them, that people had to have tires and 
would buy them and that the dealer would have to sell even 
if he made no profit. They soon found out, however, that the 
price-cutting was as detrimental to their interests as it was 
to those of the dealer. The automobile tire trade was profit- 
able to no one, not even to the consumer, who was at a loss 
to know what tire to buy and often bought the wrong one. 

A movement is now under way in Germany to remedy this evil, 
and it is expected that dealers and manufacturers will codperate 
in placing the automobile tire business on a solid commercial 
basis. German tire interests are also advocating the boycott 
of all foreign-made tires and an endeavor will be made to 
prevent dealers selling foreign-made tires, even if the tires 
are profitable to them. Attempts are being made to place all 
the former troubles of the trade at the door of foreign manu- 
facturers, whether maintaining factories in Germany or not. 

SOLID RUBBER TIRES. 

The increasing demand of our army trucks for solid rubber 
tires led many of our manufacturers to take up this line, with 
which, in many cases, they were not at all familiar. Many costly 
mistakes were made in this way, the most common being the 
selection of compounds on the sole merit of their cheapness. 
Mileage guarantees were handed out indiscriminately, with the 
result that many have spent fortunes to learn that a rubber com- 
pound can never be too good for a solid rubber motor truck tire. 

Our tire manufacturers are all very busy and expect excep- 
tionally good business to follow the war. Horses will be scarce, 
and it is very likely that the use of motor vehicles will be further 
extended by the low prices at which used, but still serviceable 
machines will be sold by the army. Special companies have 
already been formed for rebuilding war automobiles. Auto- 
mobiles require tires, and our manufacturers are going to see 
that foreign competition does not get the business. The lack of 
crude rubber will inconvenience our tire manufacturers for some 
time after the close of hostilities, but other branches of trade and 
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industry will also be slow in getting under way and our manu- 
facturers are organized and will see that the government pro- 
tects their interests. Tire manufacturers and dealers here are 
continuing their efforts to obtain the unification and the reduction 
of the numbers of tire sizes. 

RUBBER CLOTHING. 

Manufacturers of rubber clothing are also feeling the pinch 
of war times, and recently a deputation from the industry sought 
an interview with the head of the War Materials Bureau, Ber- 
lin, to request the release of enough crude rubber to enable them 
to carry on their business. He replied that he would deal only 
with a central organization of the industry, and the manufac- 
turers thereupon took steps to form such an organization, with 
a central bureau and distributing depot in Berlin. The members 
are pledged to obtain their supply of rubber solution from this 
depot, the distribution being based on the number of seam- 
cementers employed. A kilogram of rubber, or its equivalent 
in rubber cement, for each 50 garment cementers, is apportioned, 
and for this the manufacturer must pay cost, plus 7 per cent. 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 

Many skilled workmen have lost a limb or limbs in the war, 
and our Association of German Engineers, realizing that these 
crippled workmen could still be made useful citizens, has offered 
a first prize of 10,000 marks [$2,380] and a number of lesser 
prizes for improved artificial hands, arms and legs, that will 
enable maimed soldiers to be useful in the mechanical industries. 
The prizes will be awarded on February 1, 1916, by a jury com- 
posed of representative members of the technical, manufacturing, 
medical and orthopedic professions. 

EMBARGO 

Our export embargo has been extended to cover all so-called 
rubberized materials, garments and the like, whether coated, 
impregnated or inlaid with rubber, or made up with rubber 
threads. 

The controversy in regard to the placing of cotton on the con- 
traband list by the Allies will be to some extent simplified by 
the action of the German Government in placing an.embargo 
on all exports of raw or ginned, or otherwise manufactured cot- 
ton, yarns of cotton, with or without mixtures of vegetable or 
animal fibers (excepting silk and cotton thread and sewing 
thread), and coverings for hose, of woven cotton or flax. 

In regard to the scarcity of rubber, I note in a recent issue 
of Tue Inpta Rupper Worvp, the French claim that E. Ronxe- 
ville’s reclaiming process is the secret of our being able to con- 
tinue to use rubber tires, in spite of the fact that we have been 
cut off from sources of crude rubber supply for more than 12 
months. This is an error. We have just as good, perhaps bet- 
ter, reclaiming processes than the Ronxeville method, and we 
are clever enough to obtain some crude rubber from time to 
time. We admit that we are suffering from a scarcity of crude 
rubber that obliges us to collect waste rubber in every form, for 
reclaiming. The use of automobiles is now limited to the army 
and to physicians for use in attending to their increased practice, 
caused by the absence of many medical men called to the mili- 
tary service. But these are only precautionary measures, and 
the rubber question alone will not end the war. Our official 
and semi-official organizations for purchasing, collecting and 
conserving raw materials are doing wonders in distributing them 
judiciously and supplying any pressing needs which become 
manifest. As an example of the care these organizations take in 
the exercise of their duties: jute sacks, formerly used for ship- 
ping sugar, salt, cement, hops, etc, are no longer permitted to 
be used for such purposes, on account of the scarcity of jute. 
Barrels, cellulose sacks and metal containers are used instead. 


“WAR QUALITY” RUBBER GOODS. 
On the principle that “necessity knows no law,” manufacturers 
and dealers handle and consumers use substitutes for raw ma- 


terials and the finished product, without question. The food, 
clothing and other commodities we thus accept as an unavoid- 
able result of the war would, in time of peace, be made of better 
and even altogether different materials. 

Substitutes are used extensively in the rubber manufacturing 
industry, and rubber manufacturers, lacking a sufficient supply 
of raw material, are turning out war hose, war transmission and 
conveyer belts, war rubber garments, etc., etc. While not by 
any means as good as the regular lines, these “war qualities,” as 
they are termed, answer their purpose and relieve us from abso- 
lute want. 

An exhibition of substitutes was 
“Housewives’ Association of Greater Berlin” to 
public by showing how completely the lines made from unavail- 
able imported materials have been covered by resourceful manu- 
facturers. There were substitute food supplies, raiment and other 
articles of everyday use, including, of course, substitute rubber 
articles in great variety, from garden hose to nipples for nursing 
bottles, squeegees, rubber sponges, etc. 


recently opened by the 
reassure the 


TAXATION OF WAR PROFITS. 

A topic much discussed here is the proposed special taxation 
of all profits made on contracts for supplies to the army and 
navy. The levying of such special taxes would be an injustice 
to manufacturers who have reorganized their plants and equipped 
them with special machinery for serving our defenders. No 
system of taxation could take account of the cost of thesé trans- 
formations, nor could it allow for what it will cost these manu- 
facturers to return to their peaceful pursuits when the war is 
over. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

We learn from Austria that the government has taken posses- 
sion of all rubber tires, regardless of size, quality or condition. 
It is presumed that partly worn tires will be repaired and used 
for military purposes, while those past repairs and unsuited 
for army use will be reclaimed and re-manufactured for the 
government. 

TRADE NOTES. 

A recent meeting of the Vereinigte Gummiwaren-Fabriken 
Harburg-Wien, held in Hamburg, was attended by 18 sharehold- 
ers, representing 1,968,900 marks [$468,598] capital and 6,563 


votes. An 18 per cent dividend was declared. 





SCANDINAVIAN NOTES. 





ORWAY, like some other neutral European countries, has 
been suffering from the effects of the British embargo on 
rubber and rubber manufactures. The automobile tire famine 
prevailing in Norway was mentioned in a recent issue of THE 
Inp1A Rupser Wortp. The situation has now been relieved, 
thanks to the joint efforts of the Association of Norwegian 
Automobile Tire Importers and the Royal Norwegian Auto- 
mobile Club, who sent a delegate to London recently and ob- 
tained permission to import 9,000 automobile tires per annum 
into Norway. 

The United Rubber & Air Ring Co., of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, recently acquired the rubber plantations of the Copen- 
hagen East Asiatic Rubber Plantation Co., which are located 
near Utarah, in Johore, Malaya. These plantations produce 
sufficient quantities of crude rubber to supply all the demands 
of the United Rubber company’s plant. 


From Kjoge, Denmark, a correspondent writes that they are 
manufacturers of reclaimed rubber, but an embargo has been 
placed on the exportation of their products, except to neutral 
countries, nor can they purchase sufficient rubber waste to carry 
on their business, owing to the exportation of this material being 
prohibited by the warring nations; so they are making tires. 
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CEYLON AND MALAYA CROP PERCENTAGES AND 
RAINFALL. 





HE Rubber Growers’ Association, London, England, has 

issued two comprehensive charts and statements show- 

ing the percentages of crop harvested, and of rainfall recorded 

monthly by representative estates in Ceylon and Malaya. 

The figures are computed on annual crops of from 17 to 20 

million pounds of Malaya rubber, and from five to seven 
million pounds of Ceylon rubber. 

It appears from these charts that the wintering period, 
which occurs in February and March, coincident with the 
lowest rainfall, has a much greater effect on the crop of rubber 
in Ceylon than in Malaya; but the figures are no doubt 
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MEAVY LINE = CROP PERCENTAGES LIGHT Lim * RAINFALL PERCENTAGE 5S 


CHART SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF Crop HARVESTED, AND OF 
RAINFALL REcorpED MoNTHLY IN 1913 anv 1914 By REpRE- 
SENTATIVE ESTATES IN MALAYA AND CEYLON. 


affected by the practice on some Ceylon estates of ceasing 
or reducing tapping operations during the wintering season. 
The variation in the daily distribution of rainfall in the re- 
spective countries and in the different districts must also be 
taken into account. 

The heaviest yielding month in Ceylon produced more than 
four times the quantity of rubber harvested in the poorest 
month (13.30 per cent in December, 2.91 per cent in March, 
1914) and the crop of the Ceylon estates for the first six 
months of 1914 was only 36.26 per cent of the total. In 
Malaya the fluctuations between highest and lowest yielding 
months are much less pronounced (9.94 per cent in December, 
6.87 per cent in March, 1914), while in the first six months 
of the 


of 1914 the Malaya estates harvested 45.49 per cent 
total crop. 

It would also appear that machinery and drying space re- 
quired should be less in Malaya, where monthly outputs do 





not show any extreme fluctuation, than in Ceylon, where as 
much as one-seventh of the year’s crop is harvested in a 
single month. 

The charts show that there is no great variation in crop 
percentages between 1913 and 1914 in either country. 





COAGULATION OF LATEX. 





WRITER (L. E. C.) in the “Tropical Agriculturist” 
(October, 1915) submits some remarks on rubber latex 
coagulation. There seem to be well-detined stages 
in the degree of coherence of rubber separated from latex. 
creaming, flocculence, agglutination and coagu- 


several 


These are 
lation. 

Creaming is the condition observed in the early stages of 
slow coagulation when the latex thickens. 

Flocculence refers to the formation of small particles of 
rubber without coalescence into lumps. This state is ob- 
servable in latex to which much formalin has been added. 

Agglutination applies to local or lumpy coagulation ob- 
served when latex coagulates spontaneously, or when certain 
mineral salts are added. 

Coagulation proper is the final stage observed on careful 
addition of acids to latex, the rubber forming in one clot and 
leaving a clear liquid. 

In rubber latex there is a suspension of rubber particles 
which subsequently form rubber; also at the same time there 
is present, in solution, a number of bodies which are of the 
protein class. These proteins are in colloidal solution and 
are capable of being precipitated by certain reagents, notably 
acids. It seems probable that this protein acts as a protective 
colloid to the pure caoutchouc present. The theory of this 
protective action is that a combined solution and suspension, 
such as this, acquires many of the characteristics of the sub- 
stance in colloidal solution. It has been suggested that this 
protective action is due to the absorption of a layer of the 
dissolved protective agent over the surface of each of the 
suspended particles. It seems probable that this is so in the 
case of the rubber particles, in view of the fact that it does 
not behave as a pure suspension, but that its coagulation 
reactions resemble in many respects those of certain proteins. 
Not all the nitrogenous constituents of latex, however, are 
precipitated with the rubber during the ordinary process of 
coagulation. 

The effects of anti-coagulants involve the action of many 
factors. The anti-coagulant may be an alkaline substance 
acting to neutralize acid formed in the latex by decomposition 
or fermentation, or as a retarding agent on the coagulating 
enzyme said to exist in the latex. When formalin has been 
added to latex in certain proportions it apparently acts as 
a retarding agent, since the latex will retain its milky appear- 
ance and the rubber does not form a clot; but, actually, the 
latex loses its original nature and consists of a number of 
particles of rubber in suspension in a clear liquid. In this 
connection it may be noted that formalin is a coagulant of 
certain protein bodies. 

In the coagulation of rubber latex by the Brazilian and 
other processes of smoking, the effect of heat enters very 
largely into the operations. In the Wickham process the 
author finds that, if the temperature of the jet of smoke im- 
pinging on the layer of latex be less than 140 degrees F., 
coagulation is not obtained. Heat alone, at this and slightly 
higher temperatures, will coagulate fresh latex. Latex heated 
to 140 degrees F. will coagulate with a certain quantity of 
acid almost immediately, whereas normally it would have 
required some hours. 





Replete with information for rubber manufacturers—Mr. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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Rubber Planting Notes. 


CEYLON FORWARD CONTRACTS FOR 1916 EXEMPT FROM TAX. 
HE decision of the British Colonial authorities to place a 
ff duty of 10 shillings ($2.42) per 100 pounds, or about 2.5 
cents a pound, on all Ceylon rubber exports, was reported 
and commented upon editorially in the November issue of THE 
InpIA RupBeR Wor-n. 

Recent information shows that this decision has caused much 
unrest among the rubber buyers of Colombo, many of whom, as 
commission agents acting for principals in other countries, had 
contracted for future delivery of rubber still to be gathered and 
delivered month by month. The government’s intention was to 
tax the producer, but the absence of any clause in the contracts 
for future delivery, relating to duty payments, caused the liability 
to fall on the buyer 

Meetings of buyers were held and much correspondence was 
exchanged between the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce and the 
Colonial Government with the result that the latter has consented 
to exempt, for a period not to extend beyond December 31, 1916, 
payment of the new tax on all rubber still to be delivered to 
shippers month by month under formal contracts entered into 
before October 1, 1915. 


CRUDE RUBBER EXPORTS FROM SUMATRA. 

The latest report published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Medan, Sumatra, covers the first six months of 1915, and from 
it we have compiled the following table, showing the destination 
and quantities of crude rubber exported from Sumatra during 
this period: 

Te 
London 


. -.«-Pounds 4,918,232 
United States canteveek 20 


|” ES RPPPTTTELITETT TT LT 749,773 
Singapore . 292,081 
Penang .. 207,429 
Java ot 44,801 
Other destinations 339,876 


Total 7,833,219 


A DISEASE OF MALAYA PLANTATION RUBBER. 
\ fungoid disease of plantation rubber in Malaya is the 
Bulletin No. 22, of the Federated Malay States 
Department. of Agriculture, by Mr. F. T. Brooks, M.A., who 


subject of 


States: 

This disease is caused by a fungus known as Ustulina 
sonata and is easily distinguished from root diseases caused by 
Fomes semitostus, Sphoerostilbe repens and Hymenochoete no-xia. 
Its fructifications present themselves in the shape of greyish and 
blackish plates on the collar and on exposed lateral roots mostly 
of old rubber trees, though five-year-old trees are also attacked. 
It is believed that the fungus begins to grow on rotten roots, but 
in some cases it has been observed to follow attacks of white 
ants. The development of the disease can often be arrested by 
cutting off and destroying all discolored tissues when the fungus 
is in its early stages. 

A rubber “goldbrick” is reported as offered for sale in the Far 
East, where the government of the Federated Malay States has 
issued a warning to “get-rich-quick” investors against the pur- 
chase, from designing individuals, of seeds of the “paint tree,” 
said to yield a latex from which rubber-paint can be made. The 
seeds are those of a Manihot, the cultivation of which proved 
a failure in Malaya. 

The Imperial Ethiopian Rubber Co., Limited, an English cor- 
poration that received from the Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia 
an exclusive concession for the collection and exportation of 
rubber, covering the whole of his empire, has been placed in liqui- 
dation. The monopoly was withdrawn in 1908. 





Replete with information for rubber manufacturers.—Mr. 


Pearson's “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 


MALAY PRODUCTION COSTS. 

The following list, taken from “Grenier’s Rubber 
Kuala Lumpur, shows the progress made by 20 leading compa- 
nies in reducing the cost of producing plantation rubber during 
the past three years: 


News,” 


Cost Per 
Pound in United States Currency. 
Plantations. 1912 1913 1914. 
ee GD ewan cdes cad deccevased cents 36.6 25.5 18.6 
Re BD asacccasvccshocentss quesee 36.1 29.8 19.8 
IE Wethi dnc ensdeesdenesdee cated 33.0 26.2 19.8 
ee ee eee Tee 34.0 27.7 20.1 
NC II oi thence rae ae pe uceter emer 39.7 31.1 20.3 
ALE aitlhen<c wie dheakeus ewe 38.0 26.8 20.5 
EE owt duensedtwnvené tons 35.9 27.1 20.8 
PEN odvcwes euewescuseevseenete 36.6 30.7 21.8 
DE \eevenasbiaGekedeue decedent 39.0 28.4 22.2 
DED Ghebddis opadibdwai ends seees 42.5 32.8 23.3 
NE Serer a ee Tyree 37.5 32.1 23.3 
Pn “fledvapatvetedssesseecksevase 39.2 26.2 23.6 
RD Wadihnneede sce es 065 48.4 33.3 24.1 
SE Secaccocdvcestesses 43.3 26.9 24.1 
DE; Siw ones den cvcecedhessbadiec 47.6 38.9 24.3 
Pt Dts vacesvarsadukewane been dude 40.6 30.5 24.3 
REE 9 eo 37.4 30.4 24.7 
DE 6. da caurndeadds scene 50.5 36.5 24.9 
DES PO a dan cde etoh ode beadedads 43.0 30.4 24.9 
PE. nudididadesoodnedecsnenes 41.1 30.3 25.3 
PENG GO, consnsesanroda 35.0 30.5 23.9 


THE RUBBER PLANTATION INDUSTRY IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


The total area under rubber cultivation in Malacca is 117,200 
acres, and evidence of the steadiness and good future of the in- 
dustry is shown in recent reports from the Far East, which 
state that various rubber estates throughout the country are 
opening up fresh areas to rubber plantations. 

It has long been a practice in the Straits Settlements’ planta- 
tions to interplant rubber with tapioca. Now, however, these 
catch crops under rubber are being abandoned. 


VIEWS OF R. DERRY ON HEVEA PLANTING. 


In a paper on the “Life of a Rubber Estate,” R. Derry, ex- 
officer of the Federated Malay States Agricultural Department, 
sets forth in detail a plan to utilize the advantages of different 
methods in Hevea planting. In part, Mr. Derry states that the 
primary tree is the best form to cultivate but that in close plant- 
ing this advantage is lost, owing to the fact that in the struggle 
for light the strong branches do not develop. The “pollard” tree 
is a fast grower and bears early, but is the first exploited. Early 
tapping is necessary, but injurious to subsequent growth, leading 
to early exhaustion of the estate. Mr. Derry advises planting one 
set of permanent, primary trees wide apart and leaving them un- 
tapped; at the same time inter-planting another set of subsidiary, 
pollard trees, to be kept pruned and brought into bearing early. 
The primary trees should be left untapped for the term of the 
subsidiary crop—10 to 11 years after transplanting. 


PRUNING RUBBER TREES ON PLANTATIONS. 

Writing on the subject of wholesale pruning of rubber trees, 
as practiced on Malayan plantations, an expert correspondent 
of our Far Eastern contemporary, the “Malay Mail,” is of the 
opinion that it is not good practice unless carried out with suf- 
ficient discrimination. On many plantations the lower branches 
of trees are removed, not only from closely planted trees where 
the branches have met, but also on open plantations where the 
trees have not yet completely shaded the ground. Indiscriminate 
pruners are guided more by routine than by the theory that the 
lower branches which they destroy prevent light and air reaching 
the tree stems, thus retarding the growth of the plants. In 
closely planted areas the additional shade provided by lower 
branches may preserve humidity and thus retard bark renewal 
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on tapped areas and increase the risk of fungoid diseases. But, 
generally speaking, indiscriminate pruning is more likely to re- 
tard than to hasten bark renewal because the bark is formed 
from within the tree, not from without. The leaves create the 
substances the tree uses for repairing its bark wounds and, there- 
fore, to lessen the number of leaves, which is often the clearest 
result of pruning, is to decrease the tree’s output of bark-renewing 
substances. Branches that are useless will, as a rule, be shed 
spontaneously by the tree. Reasons for pruning may be sound in 
the particular case of an individual tree, but they do not justify 
the indiscriminate sacrifice of branches as practiced generally 
on the Malayan plantations. 
CHICLE DISPLACING RUBBER IN VENEZUELA. 

The British consul at Ciudad Bolivar reports that the balata 
industry of Venezuela reached its high-water mark in 1913, and 
quotes the following export statistics as proof of the beginning 
of a decline in the industry: 


1913. 1914, 
as ay <a, ——————s, a, 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
PE sé cdep neue 6c seeeeess 4,851,104 $2,018,079 1,511,944 $557,603 
SE pp endedetdeanbaddcowss 443,004 750,326 339,416 152,073 


In comparison with this decline, which the consul attributes 
to the decreasing profitableness of rubber gathering and the devel- 
opment of other fields of employment for labor, the production 
and export of chicle, which is sold to the United States for the 
manufacture of chewing gum, has increased almost five times. 





HEVEA AND HURRICANES IN JAMAICA. 





ERE it not for hurricanes, Jamaica would show up well 
for Hevea culture. There are but few plots of rubber— 
100 trees here, 60 there, and so on. The product is good and 








Hevea, 7% Years Op, JAMAICA. 


abundant. In the tapped tree shown, a tree 7% years old, one 
pound of first-grade rubber was sécured in three months, tap- 





ping every other day. But the plantation upen which this grew 
lost 50 per cent of its trees in a recent hurrieane. The twisted 











Hevea Tree Destroyep By A HURRICANE, JAMAICA. 


stump of the Hevea here shown is eloquent evidence of force of 
the wind. In a few of the near-by islands protected from wind, 
and in Central America and the Guianas, for example, Hevea 
does as well, perhaps better, than in a great many places where it 
is now grown on a large scale. 





BALATA EXPORTS FROM FRENCH GUIANA. 

Statistics for the fiscal year 1914-15 show that the total ex- 
ports of crude balata from French Guiana during this period 
amounted to 52,274.50 kilograms (115,004 pounds), as compared 
with 41,694.50 kilograms (91,728 pounds) exported during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

BALATA EXPORTS FROM DUTCH GUIANA. 

Exports of balata from Dutch Guiana, from January to Sep- 
tember, 1915, amounted to 120,050 kilograms (264,110 pounds), 
as compared with 639,469 kilograms (1,406,832 pounds) exported 
during the corresponding period of 1914. 





CRUDE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN LIBERIA. 

Frequent mention has been made in THe INpDIA RUBBER 
Wortp of the crude rubber industry in Liberia. Recent re- 
ports from the African republic state that the exports of 
crude rubber, though comparatively small, are steadily in- 
creasing, thanks to the organized methods of the British 
association in which is vested the supervision of the rubber 
royalties throughout the republic. A subsidiary of this asso- 
ciation now has a plantation of about 1,100 acres containing 
135,000 Hevea trees, the majority of which are producing; and 
the entire plantation will have reached maturity by the tap- 
ping season of 1916. This plantation was started about six 
years ago, on strictly modern lines, from seed received from 
the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon, and has constantly been un- 
der expert supervision. All of Liberia’s rubber goes to Great 
Britain. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


r UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 1915. 


Skating overshoe L. Freeman, Montreal, Quebec, 


Canada 
Valve connection for pneumatic tire tubes. A. E. 
derson, Toronto, Ontario, assignor to Superior 


Hen 


Tubes 


& Accessories, Limited—both in Canada. 

Tread surface for footwear R. Smith, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada 

Sanitary device. B. G. Thereses, Chicago, III. 

Demountable rim tool. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York 
Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 

Vehicle wheel and rim. |. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 

Vehicle wheel. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio., assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 

Vehicle wheel. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 

Vehicle wheel rim. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 

Vehicle wheel rim, J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio, assignor 
of two-fifths to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York; one-fifth 
to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one- 
fifth to the United States Tire Co., New York. 


High Point, N. C. 
preserver. W. G. Brokaw, High Point, N. C. 


supporting rim. R. S. Bryant, assignor to 
both of Cleveland, Ohio 


Life preserver. W. G. Brokaw, 
Life 
Tire 


Welding Co. 


The Standard 


Tire filler core. L. J. Frederickson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pneumatic tire. J. W. Moakler, assignor of one-half to N. S. 
Wright—both of East Worcester, N. Y. 

Vehicle wheel tire. J. I. Richards, San Francisco, Cal. 
Intermediate shield for pneumatic tires. J. B. Smiley, South 
Omaha, Neb 

Pneumatic tire. C. E. McClay, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Storage battery P. Brown, Springfield, Mass. 

Vehicle tire. L. Hay, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Rottle washer brush. C. K. Volckening, New York 

Flexible non-skid device for dual tired wheels. M. H Cleaver, 
assignor to Neverskid Manufacturing Co., Inc.—both of New 
York 

Combined non-skid and traction device for dual tired wheels 
N Cleaver, assignor to Neverskid Manufacturing Co., 
Inc both of New York 

Pneumatic shoe tree E. H. Magnus, Toledo, Ohio 

Inflation valve for pneumatic tires \. E. Henderson, Toronto, 
Ontario, assignor to Superior Tubes & Accessories, Limited 
both of Canada 

Nasal inhaler K. F. Wallin, New York 

Canvas shee S. Frankenburg and F. H. Betteridge—both of 
Salford, England 

Hose coupling F. X. Maller, assigror to Republic Hose Coupler 
Corporation—both of Puffalo, N. Y 


Palmer. Los Angeles, Cal 


Pessary A. M 


Demountable rim f 1utomobile wheels Ww E. Copithorn, 
Natick, Mass 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 23, 1915 
Eve shield R. Malcolm, Chicago, Ill 
Pneumatic shock absorber W. G. Wood, Sacramento, Cal. 
Truss ( G. Woods, assignor of one-half to J. F. Leahey 
both of St. Louis, Mo 
Hose supporter » tlake, Yonkers, N. Y 
Fountain pen J. Gilbert, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Resilient tire. E. W. Price, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Eraser brush F. D. Roberts, Montclair, assienor to Weldon 
Roberts Rubber Co., Newark—both in New Jersey. 
Catheter apparatus. J. F. Spaulding, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wheel rim. M. J. Selzer, Akron, Ohio. 
Armored preumrtic tire C. Moss, New York. 
Tire tread T. B. Tiefenbacher, New York. 
Dust cap for tire valves. E. A. Alexander, assignor to C. 
Herle—both of Rochester, N. Y 


1,161,641. 
1,161,645. 
1,161,654. 
1,161,698. 


1,161,719. 
1,161,720. 


1,161,728. 


1,161,836. 
1,161,879. 


1,162,004, 


1,162,005. 
1,162,078. 


1,162,079. 
1,162,080. 
1,162,081. 


1,162,087. 
1,162,099, 
1,162,143. 
1,162,158. 
1,162,188. 
1,162,216. 


1,162,217. 


1,162,254. 
1,162,260. 
1,162,321. 


1,162,379. 
1,162,445. 


1,162,470. 
1,162,525. 


1,162,568. 
1,162,610. 


1,162,668. 
1,162,671. 
1,162,709. 


14.024. W 


1,162, 


1,162,875. 
1,162,900. 
1,162,909. 
1,162,979. 


1,163,000. 
1,163,001. 


1,163,055. 
1,163,151. 


1,163,195. 


[Chemical Patents will be found on page 169; Machinery 


Wash. 
A. Faber, Baltimore, Md. 
Conyngham, assignor to 


W. Engle, 
Tire protector for motor vehicles. G. 
Rubber fly Gomber, 


Air hose coupling. Taylor, 


swatter. G. W. 


Stardard Vending Machine Co., Hazleton—both in ‘ennsyl- 
vania. 

Separable rim. P. S. Larson, assignor of one-half to J. B. 
Dow—both of Beloit, Wis. 


Massage glove. W. R. Norton, Hightstown, N. J. 
Waterproof boot or shoe. C. A. Paige, Norwood, 
C. S. Bird, Walpole—both in Massachusetts. 


Vaccine container comprising a rubber bulb. P. S. Pittenger, 
assignor to H. K. Mulford Co.—both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety cap for tire valves. E. A. Rasbridge, Scranton, Pa. 


assignor to 





NOVEMBER 30, 1915. 
Fountain syringe. G. W. Brown, Maynard, Mass. 


Heel construction for rubber footwear. F. E. Payne, assignor 
to Goodyear Rubber Co.—both of Middletown, Conn. 
blocks. S. S. Wells, Short Hills, 


ISSUED 


Resilient wheel with rubber 


Resilient wheel. S. S. Wells, Short Hills, N. J. 

Resilient wheel with cushioned spokes. W. W. Krutsch, assignor 
of one-half to C. A. Walker—both of Coffeyville, Kans. 
Vehicle wheel. W. W. Krutsch, assignor of one-half to C. A. 
Walker—both of Coffeyville, Kans. 

Vehicle wheel. W. W. Krutsch, assignor of one-half to C. A. 
Walker—both of Coffeyville, Kans. 
Rubber padded garment supporter loop. 
to A. Stein & Co.—both of Chicago, Ill. 

Life preserver. J. E. Lomas, Smuggler, Colo. 

Tire valve cap. M. F. Patton, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Wheel tire. J. L. Donat, Chicago, III. 

Solid rubber tire. E. A. Haaker, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Tire with elastic ribs and plugs. P. W. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 
Detachable flange for pneumatic tire rims. W. N. Booth, 
assignor to The Booth Demountable Rim Co.—both of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Detachable tire holding ring. W. N. Booth, assignor te The 
Booth Demountable Rim Co.—both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rim for vehicle tires. J. G. Rolf, Covington, Ky. 

Elastic waist closure. J. Sklar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pneumatic tire. W. E. Travers, assignor of one-half to E. E. 
Trefethen—both of Oakland, Cal. 
Demountable rim for solid tires. 
Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, 


Composite sole with a rubber tread. W. F. Bostock, Provi- 
dence, R. I., assignor to Williams-Kneeland Co., Boston, Mass. 


Tire rim contractor. A. A. FrieStedt, Chicago, III. 


Stelzner, assignor to the Firm of Drager- 
Drager—both in Lubeck, Germany. 


C. P. Kuehn, assignor 


T. Midgley, 
Mich. 


assignor to 


Suit for divers. H. 
werke, Heinr. & Bernh. 


Fountain pen. C. F. “Ye Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Demountable rim. R. Bryant, assignor to The Standard 
Welding Co.—both of Cleveland. Ohio. 
Uterine supporter. D. G. Carey, Elmira, N. Y. 
Jacobson and H. Rubin—both of New 


Life saving belt. A. 
York 


Safety valve and tire signal. H. E. Van Ness, Elmira, N. Y. 
Pneumatic tire. J. J. Webster, Haverhill, Mass. 
Cushion heel. A. K. Pomeroy, Williamstown, N. J. 


Reé-issue. 
ater bag. R. B. Whitmarsh, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 1915. 
Valve for pneumatic tires. J. W. Blodgett, Chicago, Il. 
Pneumatic tire. W. H. Burritt, assignor to J. T. Burritt—both 
of St. t.ouis, Mo 


Air conveying device in a pneumatic tired wheel. W. S. Estle, 
New York, Y. 

Rubber stamp fer printing characters of multiple colors. W. 
Kieke, Albuquerque, N. ex. 
Flexible ball tank valve of rubber. 
_ 


W. J. Eggers, New York, 


Valve for pneumatic tires. M. J. Payne, Staunton, Va. 

Vehicle tire. B. H. Brown, Manon, Ind. 

Goldbach, Winfield, N. Y. 

Demountable tire. J. H. Coffey, Jr., and H. Coffey, assignors 

of one-half to Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited—all of Toronto, 

Ontario, Canada. 

Vehicle tire. C. F. Forster, Oak Park, III. 

Belt cleaner comprising a block of rubber. R. 

hart, S. C. 

Collapsible demountable tire rim. H. Wirz, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tye patting rim for wheels. H. L. Hosterman, Parkersburg, 
> wa 


Life preserver. E. 


S. Gibson, Lock- 


Spring wheel with rubber tread. P. A. Angeski, Lilly, Pa. 


and Process Patents on page 179.] 
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1,163,219. Means for inflating pneumatic tires. F. J. Cleaver, Carnegie 17,766 (1914). Pneumatic tire. D. R. Shewan, 1541 22nd avenue East, 

borough, Pa., assignor of one-fourth to S. L. H. Morris; one- ‘ancouver, Canada. 
fourth to H. W. Hodgdon, and one-fourth to E. T. Baron, 17,815 (1914). Rubber in sanitary traps. J. Murphy, 223 School Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Crookes, Sheffield “? 
1,163,257. Collapsible tire rim. A. L. Ottenad, St. Louis, Mo. 17,883 (1914). Apparatus for washing drinking vessels. J. C. Sumner, 145 
; . . , Church street, Preston, Lancashire. 
1,163,258. Vehicle wheel with rubber tread. W. H. Parkham, Knoxville, bad 
Tenn. 

1,163,311. Non-skid tire. P. Bernstein, Roxbury, Mass. c NEW ZEALAND. 

1,163,319. Fountain tooth brush. W. O. Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. [Apstractep In Tue Patent Orrice Journat, Ocroser 28, 1915.] 

1,163,338. Pneumatic tire. W. D. Harris, assignor to Harris Tire & Rub- 36,239 (1915). — 4 valve ona, patch of ‘oie rubber. C. E, 

ber Co.—both of Philadelphia, Pa. 7 : aker ue street, Carmarthen, ales. 

P ss . . . 36,258 (1915). Pneumatic tire cover reinforcement or repair. F. W. Farr, 

1,163,343. Rubber coated hair curler. N. Illoway, New York, N. Y. ; Reclaim Works, Henry street, Northampton, England. 

1,163,368. Doll having an inflatable air receiving element within head. 36,599 (1915). Hollow rubber valve in closet flushin apparatus. WwW 

S. H. Rosfsky, Port Richmond, N. Y., assignor of one-half Ramsay, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 
to A, Come, Toronto, Camada, 00 i 

1,163,395. Arch support. E. P. Cushman, Methuen, Mass. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

1,163,408. Tire armor. S. Hunter, Syracuse, N. Y. R PATENTS ISSUED (With Dates of Application). 

1,163,456. a device for split wheel rims. D. J. Raymond, Cran- 476,791 (December 17, 1914). Method of protecting auto tires. R. di. 

don, is artino. 

1,163,478. Door stop. J. H. Snow, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to A. Y. 476,825 (December 22). Pneumatic vehicle wheel. G. R. Taylor and R. 

Wright, Douglas, Ariz. acess Gh ae. st): Meee at rae wc 
a — . November udguard for automobiles. urtis. 

1,163,490. Toe eeparater. A. Weil, New York, N. Y. 476,875 (May 13). Improvement in shock absorbers for aeroplanes. R. 

1,163,518. Tire armor. FE. Farr, Lancaster, Ohio. Esnault-Peleterie. 

1,163,567. Needle for talking machines having rubber vulcanized to its 476,924 (December 30). Wheel for road vehicles. O. E. S. Huss. 

shank. L. K. Scotford, Chicago, III. 477,018 (January 4, 1915). Improvement relating to ——_ tire rims. 
1,163,577. Rim for vehicle wheels. P. S. Whiting, Akron, Ohio, assignor The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, and orthington. 
to M. E Whiting, Wayne county, Mich, , . [Note.—Printed copies of specifications of French patents can be ob- 
1,163,619. Chain tire grip. W. B. Lashar, assignor to American Chain tained from R. Bobet, Ingénieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villiers, Paris, at 
Co., Inc.—both of Bridgeport, Conn. : 50 cents each, postpaid. | 
1,163,620. Tire grip. W. B. Lashar, assignor to American Chain Co., oeeeeeeeneneeeeie 
Inc.—both of Bridgeport, Conn. TRADE MARKS. 
_ ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 1915. 
81,489. Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. The 
UNITED KINGDOM. words Yukon Musher. For footwear of rubber or in combination 
with other materials. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 88,176. The Tire Store, Greensburg, Pa. Illustration of a truncate pyramid. 
The number given is that assigned to the Patent upon the filing of the For tires, inne tubes, bicycle tires composed of rubber and fabric 
application. os rubber or fabric. 
88,532. = Crane, Cleveland, Ohiv. The word Auto-O-Mint. For chew- 
° or 4 } ventions. m, etc. 
ene Fy hr eee Ce “gn 88,983. Globe ubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. Rep 

{Asstractep 1n THe Ittustratep Orriciat JournaL, Novemser 10, 1915.] resentation of a globe with the word Globe. For rubber tubes 

bber hat band. W. L. Jordan, 66 Bassein and tises. 

16,291 (1914). Size adjustin = | SI “h i, Bush Pp on _— — 89,446. E. W. Remick, Boston, Mass. The word Exersizer. For footwear 
Park Roa hepherd’s Bush, -ondon. — cine af setihen. 

*16,346 (1914). Hammer, with rubber head. J. Davis, Erie, Pennsylvania. 89,473. United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, N. J. The 

16,366 (1914). Rubber impregnated diaphragm for cow milkers. A. Sabroe, word EWficiency. For rubber hose, rubber belting, rubber valves, 
Hederseben, Germany. 09,544. Hh Golleen aCe Inc, Mew York Th d Tour-Rain. F 

16,373 (1914). Elastic hat band. M. M. Kempley, and E. Beaugeard, 30 youu Poo man & (0., INC., NEW FOF, e wor Our-Rain. or 
Cromwell Grove, West Kensington Park, see oy 89,890. The Mechanical Rubber Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Cleveland, Ohio, 

*16,382 (1914). Rubber parts for pipe couplings and valves. J. Rohr- and New York. Representation of a bench vise. For friction 
bacher, 701 East Pike street, Seattle, Dating. tape. 

16,403 (1914). Rubber tubes in sheet piling joints. E. W. Moir, 10 Vic- ISSUED NOVEMBER 23, 1915. 
toria street, Westminster. ‘ 88,343. Seabury & Johnson, East Orange, N. J., and New York. Repre- 

*16,475 (1914). Rubber former for producing a raised pattern on felt hats, sentation of a guld Maltese cross, For impermeable surgical 
etc. A. Turner, Danbury, Connecticut. dressings, gutta percha tissue, mackintosh cloth, etc. 

*16,579 (1914). Spring wheels with continuous outer resilient suspension 88,344. Seabury & Johnson, East Orange, N. J., and New York. The 
ring. A. Leet, A. White, and A. H. Shoemaker—all words Gold Cross Brand. For impermeable surgical dressings, 
of 402 Panama Building, Portland, Oregon. gutta percha tissue, mackintosh cloth, etc. 

onan Inflatabl tic tubes in life boat construction. J. Ker- 88,956. Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., New-York, and 

16,596 (1914). In a 7 fo “Madi ~ - = Settstown, Pennsstvents. Naugatuck, Conn. The word Atoz. For water bottles, syringes 
here eaen ree y and combinations of the two. 

{ApstRactep 1N THE JLLusTaatep Orriciat Journat, Novemser 17, 1915.] 89,522. J: H. Price, Columbus, Ohio. The words Stride Righter. For 

16,645 (1914). Vacuum cleaning apparatus. C. E. Cherry, 401 Anlaby rubber and leather shoes for men and women. 

Road, Kensington-upon-Hull. 89,583. M. L. Margolish, New } Se ‘iy? wae Pee, per geutente 
~ 7 “ ” : 89,769. O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Portland, Me., an Yew York. he words 

16,715 (1914). ee = ee H. G. Powell, “The Myrtles,” Mellish Road, Heat To Winds. Ger veliher beds ter tects ond chess. 

16,740 (1914). Elastic band closure for military coat sleeve pockets. E. ISSUED NOVEMBER 30, 1915, a 
Court, 70 Ossett Road, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 89,199. Traveller bag Tie Co., yo = York, N. Y. The word 

ilies ; ¢ ; s , Traveller. or rubber tires and tubes. 

16,772 (1914). Tor with elastic covering. E. Sandow, 32 St. James’ street, 89,581. Alfred A. Kohn, New York, N. Y. Illustration of a wheel cart 

rere ‘ = tandem. For boots and shoes of leather, cloth and rubber. 

16,789 (1914). Detachable rim attachments. H. Wade, 111 Hatton Garden, 89,931 A. Stein & Co., Chicago, Ill. Illustration of a gentleman putting 
London. F on a garter. For garters. 

17,019 (1914). Tire attachments to rims. R. T. Smith, 111 Lovely Lane, ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 1915. 

Warrington, Lancashire. ‘ . £7,843. Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. The words Tri-Sole 

17,035 (1914). Securing solid rubber tires to rims. M. Polack, Walters- Steward. For ruber boots and shoes. 
hausen, Gotha, Germany. 88,174. Romort Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. The word Romort. 

045 (1914). Indi rubber apparatus for aerating liquids. Akt.-Ges. For rubber valve packing or gaskets. 
ata : Metzeler & co. Westendstrasse, Munich, Germany. 89,157. Oneida Community, a a ye N. Y. The word Community. 
;- For fountain pens, rubber and combination erasers, etc. 

17,150 (1914). Toy prejectiie many 2. eer heed. =H. Sauer, 5 Fuchs 89,324. The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio. The word Stronghold. 
EE y For elastic vehicle tires. 

89,532. Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. The word Nobby. For 

[Apsstractep 1n THe Ictustratep OFriciaL JouRNAL, Decemser 1, 1915.] rubber horseshoe pads. 

17,614 (1914). _ = garter. F. Dawkins, 64 Belgrave Gardens, Chester 89,884. I. W. Hoyer, Philadelphia, Pa. The word Vel-Vo-Loid. For a 

; Wanstead, London. synthetic rubber compound to be used in the waterproofing of 

17,631 (1914). Elastic fabric for corsets. W. Kops, 490 West End avenue, textile fabrics. 
ee cathe: tgs; WJ, Teeter, 198 Mat en 

*17,637 (1914). Valve comprising a rubber face. - Taylor, 503 Market 
street, San Francisco, and I. L. Peterson, Burlingame— DESIGNS. 
both in California. ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 1915. 

*17,642 (1914). Dress shield. V. Guinzburg, 725 Broadway, Manhattan, 48150. Toy balloon. F. F. Brucker, assignor to The Miller Rubber Co.— 
New York. 3 both of Akron, Ohio. 

17,647 (1914). Rubber in joint-making packing. J. T. Billson, Upper Toll 48,189. Bowl for fountain syringes. R. B. Newcome, Amarillo, Tex. 
street, North Shields, Northumberland. ISSUED DECEMBER 7. 1915 

17,660 (1914). Goloshes. Selfridge & Co., 400 Oxford street, and L. H. , ne ag : — . , vai : 

Nordon, 38 Mildma Park—both in London. 48,244. Elastic vehicle tire. M. J. Del Grego, Akron, Ohio. 

“17,666 (1914). Non-skid devices. J. Kopeczky, 1113 Herick avenue, Racine, 48,427. Vehicle tire. M. J. Gillen, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The Stand- 
Wisconsin. ard Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., a corporation of Ohio. 

17,740 (1914). ‘<.nprovement in teat cup for cow milkers. Wielaert, 48,253. Tire tread or similar article. S. Patterson, Boston, assignor to 


Mount Hobson Road, Remuera, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Needham—both in Massachusetts. 


Needham Tire Co., 
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THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 


|. yprerany: in heavy chemicals, pigments and fillers was good 
during December and prices in all lines were steady. The 
advances made during November have been maintained in prac- 
tically every instance. Pig lead was quoted at 5% cents per 
pound, most of the month, advancing in the fourth week to 5.4 
cents per pound. There was no immediate corresponding rise in 
the lead products, although it may be expected shortly. 

The soda situation is described as exceedingly strong, with the 
basic material in an oversold condition. The supply of caustic 
soda is short. 

There is an enormous demand for sulphuric acid, and prices 
are nominal. The official valuation of sulphuric acid exported in 
September of 1915 is $93,664, while that corresponding for Sep- 
tember a year ago is $4,682. Valuations of sulphuric acid ex- 
portations for corresponding nine months’ period ending Sep- 
tember 30 were, for 1914, $70,705; for 1915, $774,747—an increase 
of about 996 per cent. 

The conditions of last month still obtain with regard to prices 
and supply of lithopone and zinc oxides, both foreign and do- 
Aniline (spot) is declining somewhat, although still ex- 
Solvents are 


mestic. 
cessively high. Benzol is practically unobtainable. 
higher than a month ago. 

The supply of chalk for whiting manufacture is short and 
prices uncertain. 

Barytes remain very steady, at slightly higher prices than a 
month ago. Domestic sources are supplying the entire Ameri- 
can demand. 

Future supplies of some materials are uncertain, and therefore 
consumers have no reliable basis for calculating costs. In the 
case of lead and zinc pigments, prices are fairly well defined for 
the first half of 1916. 
CHEMICALS 

NEW YORK, 


Subject to change 


AND COMPOUNDING 
DECEMBER 30, 


without notice. 


PRICES OF INGREDIENTS 


1915. 


Resta GOUT ccccnevcccveccccsccnscvceves -eeeelb. $0.35 @$0.40 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbis.).... 26... cece cece ee odd, 06 @ .07 
glacial, 99% (carboys) seeee + ld, 30 @ .35 
Aluminum Flake (carloads) ............+scee. -«.-ton 18.00 @20.00 
De GRERORERD cvccciccccccccccecceccesceceswese None 
Antimeny, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)............. Ib. 80 @ .85 
golden, sulphuret of (casks) ............ Ib 65 @ 7 
Asbestine .......+++. ton 19.00 @20.00 
Asbestos ...6.-eeeues beweeoeccedccescneecaeséycéeus Ib 04 @ 05 
Asphaltum “G” Brillian ev edenucecsesbecdour Ib 09 @ 
Barium sulphate, precipitated . gesecstsn te fee 6} 
PG EE EE beans bess ccvcovcsvaccusesteces ton 19.50 @21.00 
BE GOT vec ttewvecccccccccscteccceses ..ton 17.580 @ 
eater occa ccdugeccccanenscesseveceeseccesesesecs ton 120.00 @ 
DERG, GUND cccccvccccceccccocccccssccesccesescos gal. 20 @ 
PEE hhc ctor echt cccccecccesecsvensesscows lb. None 
BE TEUO  ccworceuecncvccccccecoescecccscceseses Ib. 39 @ .40 
PEMD BOD ccecnccccescocetcccccevcesceceesseuecsed ib. 10 @ 
Be GR dab ebecodedneccesdtesuseceucuneecddc Ib. 02%@ .10 
ye: conces bcthebesedeerucbsteces None 
yellow ‘ None 
COR. GOR. coscederese kent ennse ee Gene iuxeee ib. 274%@ .35 
Carbon, bisulphide (drums)..............5.cceceeees ib. 0O74@ .08 
EE FS Te eee eee ce lb. 06 @ 
tetrachloride (drums) iweesde<d ib. 18s @ 
Causic soda, 76 per cent. (bbls.) cwt 6.00 @ 7.00 
Chem prmeeeetes, arbre Maks «non cccecccvccsiesces Ib 0s @ 
Seis CE, GOONER oc cc cece serccccvcscecccvcesves ton 13.50 @15.00 
DEE: aeectasesésivecesevesessensett ton 22.00 @24.00 
Chrome, green ..... Ib 10 @ 12 
yellow lb 15 @ 20 
CE GF ccveccccccccctenvedds cbercecs ceeds cceneses gal 09 @ 
ED ED wd OGes ods cc cveeetcese coenestesaetese Ib. 07 @ .12 
ee ton 70.00 @ 
i a suleUhdieedus 6 cebb ie dccces csbabbadesdaeun ib. 07% @ 
Py. adsteuwebabsebardéeeubicaeis cegeuetehdan ki ton 37.50 @42.50 
Me ee ED oan d cb cecdcucuettecdeuaned 1b. 534%@ .56 
Graphite, flake (250 to 400 pound bbl.)............... ib. 17K%@ 
powdered (250 to 400 pound bbl.)........... lb 17%@ 
Green oxide of chromium (casks).................+.. Ib. 39 @ 42 


Ground glass 


Iron oxide, red, reduced grades ..........eeeeeee00s lb. 02%@ .05% 
TO, DE knee cdc din dePdjce cecesccssecd Ib. OS%@ .09 
Infusorial earth, powdered .......ccccccecccecceees ton 50.00 @ 
MD pescedscetacovdiactuostanceaws ton 60.00 @ 
SOOT, TE 66a coheed ci cate cbescccssvcbindsaswdede Ib. 08 @ «.12 
GU b.666c0.c0nnauelseneeesdeecnceteoeueawen lb 034%@ .07 
LAE. ecrpussieneensnssveteocseintenusnencme lb 04 @ «.08 
RN, er EE Ot, oe be cee ceteeeeniel lb 074@ 07% 
OT te eee lb 05% 06% 
white, basic carbonate .............e005-- Ib 064@ 06% 
white, basic sulphate ......cccccccicccees lb 06 @ 06% 
GN, GROG cen Gead.s dee cndacs cose cnc nnsendecwesan’ lb O01 @ O1% 
ERED ck cthebodstconsccsecetiiseccsesudenanes . «bb. 064%@ 06% 
EE,  bhadecdsee se ostdbuvsncneenseavede ib. None 
RAR, GE = cocudeveseevous bee cece Ib 08%@ «10 
ee rt are Ib 08%@ .10% 
PE GE 24 o wcgseeesaenes 4660s nuns bed lb 0S%@ .06 
CEs UE  coccccccsscncovcnse - 1b. ll @ 
DT cc aebheduabkeeadttene4 Ib. 25 @ .27% 
Magnesite, calcined, powdered ...............+. ton 50.00 @60.00 
i DGD ocdusatedesusdhvvcdéue lb 03%@ .05 
NN TT eT On ae lb. O1M%@ 04% 
Naphtha, stove gasolene (steel bbls.).... gal 21 @ 
66@68 degrees ns gal 25 @ 
68@70 degrees 2 @ 
Ga SE nbn s6e conkenés @ 1.40 
§ ee @ 67 
Sn sGephseddscaéneons 4@ 08% 
i CO Wenn rn an cee kk lobe Sas Oheee pane e @ 
rapeseed ........ (a .95 
rosin, heavy body ......... @ .3% 
tar (cases) ietec nal @ .30 
soluble aniline colors, yellow, orange, red 
Se. MO cceugqtcesesceonsean @ 3.50 
Orange mineral, domestic ............ a 09% 
0 eee (a 
Petroleum grease @ 

Pine tar, retort ...... @ «16 
Pitch, burgundy ............... @ .05% 
DEMS secesesessessseses (a 
Plaster of paris @ 1.70 
Prussian blue aweates @ 1.75 

Pumice stone, powdered (bbls.) a 03 . 
Resin, Pontianak, refined , @ 
granulated @ .12 
BD atcbnbetnteecann ee @ 
Rosin (500 pound bbls.) @ 8.65 
Rotten stone, powdered @ .04 
PE PRUNE, wtdesstdansomedess ooncnndsadesesiunscun @ 
SOOT GD, BH occivcwccoscccctescies @ .08 
MII sasSiiak 0c eatendibess wieita ditt died a'ndieiiath adie @ .13 
SGT, GOT GOON ove ccccevovscvcestssincdssese @ .28 
DO GUD Wh. h es cock co vckscceteeccdsseuas @ 12.00 
UA, GET, DO bowie cckscvecscbecdedessas ; @ .02% 
Sulphur chloride (drums) ....... @ 08% 
CE, MED cavcrcvtcosscrceutes @ 2.60 
SD. DE GED °c on0enwtseccneavenedense ctbrae @ .02% 
Ges MD. ike 646665 dewens cocdcecvecsansetives @ 13.00 
PN hit ANGE cach ds cnnekeedbe senhhanwemnnt @ 25.00 
TORN, GOD a ccene ds cbs csgeccccercsdésveseecsssisas @ 
Tripolite earth, powdered....... @ 
eee @ 
Turpentine, pure gum spirits 544%@ _ .55 
WEEE ccccceccoceccecodes ‘@ 
I TE ns 0 care cesetecusdveucsetcoveeneus @ .28 
Vermnilfom, Brilliant 2 .ccccccccccccccccccccscccesees @ 1.00 
DE tdgseunnevudne @ 2.35 
EE 000s 00 <i ceuvectnnsecedeereias @ 2.15 
Se CED NknerReehks6+.080s- 06. cbeet he nwkwasleh eed @ .24 
ET ED gira cb'wadecccndaceecshusdseuhae @ .55 
SEE - ain csaore runs snapentennaveenein @ .16 
CRPMBUBBR. co ccccsccescvcccccccccccccccovescecs 22 @ .47 
GEESE SU oo cncereccepeercocenuécesévies ‘ @ 
BE ceekcdecansseosness cicdustcseees d @ .75 
RONEN. ub n 6 6 cotaNanend nw steseceedsoctieversa < @ .30 
paraffin, refined, 118/120 m. p. (cases).......... lb .044%@ 
123/125 m. p. (cases).......... Ib .04%@ 
128/130 m. p. (cases)..........db 0sS%@ 
133/136 m. p. (cases).......... Ib, 06%@ 06% 
crude, white, 117/119 m. p. (bbls.)...ib. 03%@ 
yellow, 124/126 m. p. (bbls.)...Jb. .03%@ 
Whiting, Alba, factory............... f. 0. b. factory ton 7.00 @ 8.50 
rere ” a cwt. 55 @ 65 
GNMETS on cccccccccecccccece ~ cwt. 65 @ .75 
Paris white, American...... ae cwt. 85 @ .95 
English cliffstone .......... > cwt. 90 @ 1.25 
Le et ee Pert re eee ton 30.00 @ 
ee CE a obs bcc cednebh ecb evicdsccecsecebbecd Ib. 02 @ .02% 
Zine oxide, American process, horsehead brand 
“special” .....ceeeceecere f. o. b. factory Ib. .09 @ .09% 
Ci." “Rank weeded Ke = Ib. 08% @ 08% 
French process, green seal. ° ~ lb. 164@ 16% 
red seal.. pa me 1b. 16 @ .16% 
white seal. “ ib. 17 @ 17% 
Zinc oxide, imported, white seal................... lb. 28 @ 
en Gees WED wiccdanacGhs .cbeed ccadce tk ence .07%@ .14 





PPYTTITITITITTITIT TTT TTT TTT ib. $0.02% @$0.07 
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MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 





SEA ISLAND COTTON. 

N advance of a cent and a half a pound during the month 
A just closed has resulted in a firm market and advancing 
prices for manufactures, the demand, generally speaking, having 
been good for the entire month. In the last week of December 
fancies were quoted at 27% cents, extra choice at 27% and choice 
at 26%. The crop in sight at all points, under date of December 
17, is 50,377 bales, against 45,626 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Recent cables from Alexandria report as follows: 

Bullish market result of good export demand and general 
reduction of crop estimates to 4% million cantars. Total 
shipments 314,000 bales—shipments to America 82,000 bales. 

These figures compare as follows: 


Dec. 24 Shipments to America. 
BEM Seeds onceccocsoercoccscesesenesdcnsneseed bales 50,446 
BEE 606s BSNS 8. 6 6060060065646050805 006 056008006006566 18,012 
BE Sdecdoobtsesioncrcoouscecercocosecceceeaecessése 44,650 
BE b6eseedew ee hecenyssss cosscbcseseateeeeose ened 82,000 

Total Shipments 
rr rT TTT Te reT TTreTTerTTicty. TT bales 461,956 
ON ae es oes eas on ae en ee 414,295 
SD Seeded endecbicvecestésesesenevtcepwess euaeess 233,962 
SOG on cs Cetin 6440 00 Ske OeE 008s wee ee eEOsD 314,000 


COTTON DUCK. 

Owing to the urgent call for more fabrics, the market continues 
active, the foreign demand being a factor in demanding the pro- 
duction of certain grades and having a stimulative effect on the 
local market. Heavy grades of mechanical duck are now in 
particular demand and prices have advanced a half-cent to a 
cent per pound for the entire list. Mills that have not already 
laid in stock will probably find it difficult to arrange for short- 
time delivery. Increased cost is a matter to be lightly considered 
compated with the difficulty of securing immediate deliveries. 


DRILLS. 

Cotton drills are so well sold ahead that June, 1916, is the 
month that is now being written into the delivery contracts for 
52 and 60-inch widths. Similar conditions practically prevail in 
all grades of ducks and sheetings, regardless of style, quality or 
width, though it is invariably the wide stocks that are first to be 
sold out. 

For Welford cloth, made in England of water-proofed linen, 
No. 4 water-proofed duck is now being substituted here. 


TIRE FABRICS. 

Reports from the fabric mills indicate that a shortage in tire 
fabrics is not an impossibility. The labor troubles that still con- 
tinue, with strikes, etc., must seriously curtail the output. The 
mills are running full capacity in the endeavor to keep up with 
requirements and in many instances night work has been neces- 
sary to meet the heavy demand for certain building fabrics. 


YARN DYED GOODS. 

The imported grades of yarn dyed goods are now being sold 
for delivery during August and September, 1916. Owing to the 
difficulties of delivery and the dye stuffs situation which is now 
as acute in England as it is here, there has been a noticeable 
hardening of prices during the month. The mills are reported 
entirely cleaned up as to stocks of every quality, color and weave. 
This shortage will be felt seriously when normal conditions re- 
turn, as it will take several years to replenish the supply. 


The following are New York quotations on December 30, 1915: 


Aeroplane and Balloon Fabrics: 


WS te De Be Ee Be Bp, SS cc ctceccweesrs vard $0.22 @ 
ly Gp ME ocwinleececcand $icees 22 @ 
O/X B. ee eee —— 11K%@ 

Wool Stockinettes—52 inch: 
Re GRIER 6s kha ch 00605 60 000 cecctbesgces cvcese yard 1.12%@ 





Ee ee NO Ene Pe ae yard 1.25 @ 
SED eines opukineens 65600604600 065090 8b6sb rete 1.50 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
ae ay ee ean ae yard 49 @ .30 
END Sn nce he dans codss tparh oseceu sasansecuases 39 @ .40 
PE Neves dace iced curoesesibercerdeestsewenctcs 53 @ .54 
I Vneceesh-005¥ oo nakgueestedapaksboah tek ees 43 @ .44 
EN * Aan dns red gonsascancawdecutebetuseeduasues 48 @ .49 
I POD Saoceccrsavworipbontedsectebeevesanshe ves 40% @ 41% 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed ..............4 square yard 69 @ 72 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed ..........cccccccccsccce 58 @ .60 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, carded ................ senteaawe 55 @ .58 
1734-ounce Peelers, carded .....ccccccseecccess 43 @ .45 
Sheeting: 
SE PIN ce udkiwebccsesssd tess . yard 09%@ 10% 
SE SEs naw ah od cahicccconsncctesdetbsvart 08M%@ .09% 
EE ee Pe ee ae eS ee 08 @ .08% 
RE ey eer ee eel 07%@ 07% 
40-inch 3.15-yard.... (c0tedgnteascakusnes ee 07%@ «.08 
Osnaburgs: 
Se SE SSe65s Gesreeatenadesesasnsete yar 10%@ 
CE DNs 6 bn do steeds 66h bbs sene ccpectéidnes 09% @ 
S7Hhimch § 2.4D-pard. ..ccccccccccsccs 09% @ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
BN a saad died ete dah doh ohm kigie aie te ae eeeeees Pound 25 a .26 
DEE (6b tninh tate cdd en St hemancerss y 24 @ 25 
Carriage Cloth Duck: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck .................-yard 124%@ 134% 
SRS SPE 60 beh 65 05 ce cenksdccuewinnccecccuses 134 @ 14% 
FD SED .2.0 p etenccnsenesccnceversnceses 7 @ .28 
FRE SPC Se cc ccd ccéencrecnvceesbonndeses 28 @ .29 
Drills: 
Seentee BRS 6 66k cits eetekevescsovteees yard 12 @ A2% 
SN ond ho 0keesncsatsdeidatedboets 09% @ 10 
Se BD 6.50 000808 canivedes 13%@ 14% 
52-inch 1.95-yard ...... 124%@ 14% 
SPE PE 2b vcd eices doc tses sbeansteninser 16 @ 19% 
Yarns: 
ee Be i Pee oe ee eee ere pound 26 @ 
POS CRE DEE. Sie dectn'c cv enwesokdane bndGessSetbaee 24 @ 
Imported Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for 
Rubberizing—Plain and Fancies: 
63-inch, 344 to 7% ounces per square yard ........ yard 38 @ 1.5 


36-inch, 2% to 5 ounces per square yard 


Plaid Lining: 


63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces per square yard............... vard 35 @ 75 

36-inch, 2 to 4 ounces per square yard.................. 20 @ .AS 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: 

36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces per square yard............ yard 20 @ .35 
Burlaps: 

SE cia cb ek enissadha teevatastaeadee 100 yards 5.25 @ 5.50 

GFE So cc esedccvccscdncpceccoucccisedstossees 6.909 @ 

SID hn 6 hn 06:60 0 00 0se0s vv iverrceviscereovcescess 7.00 @ 

WD —=-GDOGNTE «5 divdn ccc ivcegiessesonvscsccevecscctosace 10.10 @ 

ED aid. cond panne vb aeeenssedbenbebeesonsnaad 10.25 @ 

GFE 5 6:0 0 6:0 6600008 00000006500005.000460400080% 7.385 @ 

CBD 6.0 66.60 60 060850065064 506465 06 00d Ck Reds caus 8.00 @ 

SOD, vou cenaeeceddeeekane vadaatiethésaietouie 12.50 @ 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF COTTON FABRICS. 


Six Months Ending 


September, .1915. September, 1915. 
ee: 


ase a NSN 
General Preferential General Preferential 
Tariff, Tariff, Tariff, Tariff, 
Articles, Dutiable. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Stockinettes for the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes: 
From Great Britain statin $922 
United States ......... $5,758 Sine $33,077 nk 
Cotten duck, gray or white, 
me GH Bal 
From Great Britain ......... $1,300 $4,766 $1,300 $15,67 
United States ......... 47,234 seeus 149,384 oéea 
Other countries ....... eo choke 11 
BOOED ates chngetes $48,534 $4,766 $150,695 $15,67 


\rticles, free.—Cotton or linen seamless duck, in circular form for us 
in hose pipe was imported from the United States only, and amounted to 
$2,939 for September, making a total of $22,761 for the six months endinr 
September. 1915. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK 


DecemBer 30, 1915. 


ECEMBER, 1915, will be remembered in the trade for the 
D remarkable advances in prices it witnessed, gains of 25 

cents per pound for First latex and 20 cents for Upriver 
fine being recorded, with the market still strong, and with an 
upward tendency at the end of the month. The forecast of $1 
rubber is already realized, and the present tone of the market in- 
dicates that $1.10 may be reached before long—the highest price 
quoted since January 1, 1913 

The grounds on which this forecast was based are qualified 
to affect a market as sensitive as that for crude rubber, and in 
reality are those on which the forward movement that started 
early last November was founded. When it is considered that it 
has resulted thus far in the phenomenal gain of 38 cents per 
pound in plantation rubber, which was aided by recent rumors of 
interference with plantation shipments, threats of labor troubles 
in the Far East, menaces to rubber carriers and fear of an ulti- 
mate shortage of plantation rubber, the appearance of a prophet 
who could truly elucidate the peculiar possibilities of this market 
would be welcome. 

First latex spot was quoted on December 1 at 75 cents, January 
to March deliveries at 73 cents and January to June deliveries at 
71 cents. Upriver fine spot was firm and prices were moving 
steadily upward when the cables brought the news of the sinking 
of the steamship “Langton Hall” in the Mediterranean with 500 
tons of rubber. This sufficed to demoralize the market, and new 
levels were established with First latex spot selling at & cents, 
January to June 77 cents and Upriver fine 69 cents. 

Encouraged by heavy buying in London the upward movement 
continued as the month progressed, higher prices being quoted 
daily, even advances in Singapore freights affecting the market 
to the extent of a gain of at least a cent. Finally came, as a 
factor in the elevation of prices, the news of the closing of the 
Suez Canal to rubber shipments in the form of an announcement 
that two steamships carrying rubber—the “Bolton Castle” and 
the “Inverclyde”—had been routed via the Cape of Good Hope. 

The local December market was characterized as a creation of 
the dealers, with a few of the smaller rubber mills in evidence, 
large buyers appearing to be satisfied with making inquiries. Dur- 
ing the last week of the year, Uncertainty prevailed in Beaver 
street, a strong market serving to steady the rapidly advancing 
December 30 at $1. 


prices. First latex spot was quoted on 
Upriver fine was strong at 88 cents. 
LONDON 


The market has displayed a firm and steady tone throughout 
the month. Such changes as have occurred, and they have mainly 
been in an upward direction, have been due to extraneous causes, 
such as advances in freight rates, uncertainty of arrivals, difficulty 
in handling consignments on arrival, etc. 

The demand is on a broader scale and a fair business has been 
transacted, with prices steady, the demand from home manufac- 
turers being the main support of the market. Although shipments 
from producing centers show no falling off, for the reasons above 
stated, arrivals have been falling below the requirements for 
delivery which has promoted buying on the part of consumers of 
early stocks. The reported activity of enemy submarines in the 
Mediterranean has had the same effect 

The demand from the United States has been good and it is 
noted that in many cases buyers were at one time willing to 
forward contracts at a slight advance on present 


enter into 


figures, but prices eased off a little and there was less inclination 
to make advance arrangements. 


SINGAPORE, 

News from this important rubber market is scant and condi- 
tions are best indicated by the course of events at the weekly 
auctions. Our last report describes fine pale crépe in exceptional 
demand and selling up to 57 cents. Highest price was 54, paid 
for fine ribbed smoked. Unsmoked sheet was also in demand, 
ribbed and plain, at 54 and 54%, a slight increase on previous 
quotations. The lower grades moved off freely and although 
bidding at the outset was slow, nearly all the offerings were 
disposed of. 


New YorK QUOTATIONS. 


Following are the quotations at New York one year ago, one 
month ago, and December 30, the current date: 


Papa. Jan. 1, °15 Dec. 1,°15. Dec. 30, ’15 
Upriver, fine, new.............. .. @75 68 @ 87 @ 88 
Upriver, fine, old......... -. @78 — .- 8 8§»=— sawn iaibeeies 
Islands, fine, new.............. 69 @70 65 @ 80 @ 81 


ti Cities sesascusnee sthadae | | ditekssce -  ‘aitiekienas 


Upriver, coarse, new....... as 59 @60 58 @ 72 @ 73 
PO CE Cidcictcediss sislegne - |.  meebend 

Islands, coarse, new........... 37 @38 33 @ 45 @ 4 
Cr Mes ccsccencee | sadenenl tkeone », eheldmanios 
CED, Sbndetebe td cencennsees @40 35 @ 49 @ 50 
Caucho, ball, upper............ @61 58 @ 75 @ 
Caucho, ball, lower............ @58 56 @ 73 @ 

PLANTATION Hevea. 

Smoked sheet ribbed........... 91 @93 75 @ 99 @1.06 
First latex crepe. . {near by t 86 @87 75 @ 99 @1.00 


* ) forward § = 





Fine sheets and biscuits, un- 
DEY acesavastw tude encate Practically Unobtainable 
CENTRALS. 
CL » segue apd deped caeenes ce S8 @60 52 @53 69 @ 
Esmeralda, sausage ............ 58 @60 54 @55 68 @ 
Nicaragua, scrap eideastene- onedieiie 53 @55 68 @ 
I DEMON, GOUR cesses cseneses seepesee 75 @ 
BEGHICOM, GETED 2c cccccccccse -- 58 @60 53% @54 67 @ 68 
2 Ce wrebcvuvarevvese >  . eeavecse.. “etbecbiue 
Manicoba S560 Ccbvccoveveieas eedéeesne 8 gs0biwnd 55 @ 57 
Mangabeira, sheet ............. 44 @45 36 @39 47%a@ 50 
SD ttuhiictemdedbiness 38 @39 33 @35 48 @ 
MONEE Ns.boc de dene vacate 52 @53 56 @58 57 @ 
BE, WERE ccoviinccoce 41 @42 45 @46 45 @ 
AFRICAN. 
Lopori, ball, prime. — -- 20 @75 ae <—) wekecewnen 
Upper Congo, ball, red......... sctesees weebenns - gedenenius 
Rio Nunez Niggers:...... siden > Gee . ctessoccss 
Sy GHEE acWecusstacsss ‘cobeveas 60 @61 
i (iP cicheseteseseencnes. caguaces © . “edaebaads 
Soudan Niggers .......... ceaee. |. ~enweeaal 
TP MEE ciccévendeecuse co; ae aiaile 
Dememetn Be. BZ..ccccccccccseee. HB OM 3 @40 
Accra, flake ..... baie -- @35 35 @37 
East Inpran. 
GREE sa ctathdatakbessadanenees. cacedeun SS @S6 cecccessdc 
Pontiarak ...... 74%@ 8 6%@ 7 7%@ 7% 
OS er er re 11% @12 12 @ 13 
tt Mic idolentey sass es a eememnna 38 @40 34 @ 
CUED cihcécnetccneeise Satsvove - eeheehen: . seeedens 
Se CD Sh vctsedccccesee éseauees 1.85@2.00 1.78@1.90 





New York. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York), advises as follows: “During December the money 
market has continued easy, and the demand for commercial 
paper good, as for several months past, the best rubber names 
going freely at 4@4'% per cent, and those not so well known at 
4344@5'% per cent, according to grade.” 


New York Prices ror NovemMBer (New Rupser). 


1913. 1914. 1915. 
et, GD nt weetoctsoses $0.73@0.80 $0.63@0.71 $0.57 @0.76 
CCOTST, GUROER cecccceccecs 46@ 49 46@ .53 -44@ .62 
EE TEE on 0 ciavscosones .66@ .70 -50@ .61 54@ .67 
Islands, coarse .28@ .30 .27@ .32 .27@ .34 
IGN Sb bbs d-ne oes eeeea .36@ .37 .29@ .34 .29@ .36 
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Upriver Fine 


First Latex Crepee—- — - — 


CuHart SHowinc Fluctuations IN PARA AND PLANTATION RUBBER FOR Five YEARS 
The prices are spot quotations on the first of each month, and are indicated on imaginary vertical lines bisecting the spaces representing the months. 


Plantation Rubber from the Far East. 


ToraL Exports FrrRoM MALAYA. 





(From January to dates named. Reported by Barlow & Co., Singapore. 
‘hese figures include the preduction of the Federated Malay 
States, but not of Ceylon.) 
Port Swet- 
Singapore. r+" Penang. tenham. 

To Sept. 30. Oct. Sept. 30. Oct. 31. Total. 
Great Britain pe yunds 23,623,400 6,617, a32 17,702,865 23,695,003 71,638,300 
Continent ad BEE - ceseccce 745,599 24,640 4,353,573 
I ta a inses etel sds oe veil 1,705,915 ptdesnea’’ eoeeeeen 1,705,915 
Cn siwkeveense 0 er 437,866 1,269,159 1,929,075 
United States ...... 30,062,400 2,451,934 eee 32,514,334 
BEES bdendees <i DEE <<asGuec sanbnsce naeens 342,059 

Total .....- 59,539,158 6,617,032 21,338,264 24,988,802 112,483,256 
Same period, 1914.. 28,968,720 4,108,376 15,948,133 24,840,136 73,865,365 
Same period, 1913.. 19,172,056 ........ 11,334.533 22,244,550 52,751,139 
Same period, 1912.. 9,998,689 ........ 6,737,897 15,811,164 32,547,750 


Exports or CEYLON Grown RUBBER. 


{From January 1 to November 22, 1914 and 1915. Compiled by the Ceylon 





Chamber of Commerce.) 
To 1915. 
OS Sy a ee 21,561,403 
United States 16,237,767 
DIRE.” geveatceccbccactenecsss 2 8  ——eehenes 
GEE Sicc éxecncacecesiacccceic, Gee” | cendbees 
MEE | cxcker ces etna deecun wine 725,017 
SE ces hws Scanner sana dens 497,892 
Tapan Re ee eae ee 260,421 
Russia ins dbase dt Ckevagece 332,200 
Straits Settlements................ 119,933 
ee asker tewohateecpese” (“SY . «~ Relinags 
India idk tab okie ae iaeeeee 1,000 
Canada and Newfoundland....... 9... as. 392,495 
ae 31,615,656 40,128,128 
(Same period 1913, 22,536,349 pounds; same period, 1912, 12,083,717.) 
The export figures of rubber given in the above table for 1914 include 


(These amount to 3,369,319 pounds.) To arrive 
rubber exported for that period deduct 
The figures for 1915 are for Ceylon 


the imports re-exported. 
at the total quantity of Ceylon 
these imports from the total exports. 


rubber only. 
SINGAPORE. 


Guthrie & Co., Ltd., report [November 3, 1915]: 

There was a falling off in the quantity offered at the auction, 
tons being catalogued, 190 tons of which changed hands. 

At the outset bidding was slow, but demand improved considerably dur- 
~ the course of the forenoon. 

n the afternoon the tone was quieter. 

Fine pale crepe was in exceptional demand and sold up to $136, an 
increase of $2. Fine ribbed smoked sheet fetched the top price of the 
sale, viz.: $137, all parcels selling readily. 

Unemehed sheet was wanted, ribbed and plain, at $127 and $125 show- 
ng. improvements of $2 and $3 respectively. 

he lower grades moved off freely at an average increase of $3. 
There was very little scrap on offer. 
The following was the course of values: 


some 226 





Sterling equivalent Equivalent 
In Singapere per pound per pound 
Picul.* in London. in cents. 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked.... $132@137 2/ 6%@2/ 7% 62.33 @64.36 
Sheet, fair to good ribbed 
CEE a ctcaccnedénccnes 127@131 2/ 5% @2/ 6% 60.05 @61.83 
Sheet, plain smoked ........ 125@127 2/ 5% @2/ 5% 59.29@60.05 
Sheet, ribbed unsmoked..... 119@127 2/4 @2/ § 56.76 @60.05 
Sheet, plain unsmoked ..... 119@125 2/4 @2/ 5% 56.76@59.29 
Crepe, fine pale .......... 135@136 2/ 7% @2/7% 63.60 @ 63.85 
Crepe, good pale ......... 133@134 2/ 6% @2/ 7% 62.58 @ 63.09 
Crepe, fine brown ......... 129@131 2/ 6% @2/ 6% 61.06@61.83 
Crepe, good brown 122@128 2/ 4% @2/ 5% 58.02 @60.56 
Ce SL. ESassaice®eages 110@121 2/ 2% @2/ 4% 52.95@57.52 
Se, WT Wows 0 ad ames 98@113 1/114 @2/ 2% 47.89@ 54.22 
Se, GEE eo bedccenneeees 80@ 94 1/ 7% @1/10% 40.04@ 46.12 
Pt Ce os'ddededaenece 68@108 1/ 5% @2/ 1% 34.97 @51.95 
*Picul = 133% pounds. 


Quoted in S. S. dollars = 2/4 [56 cents]. 


PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA AND MADURA. 


Nine Months Ending 


September. September 30. 














ne: _ —o ee, 
EXPORTS TO — “1914. 1915. “1914. 1915. 
ROE: scccnesa Ficus -Pounds 5,830 7,187 39,607 36,450 
TUR. - sdvcesés 229,000 546,000 2,178,000 2,327,600 
Hevea (toorder) 11,000 aseet 554,400 4,400 
Manihot (ceara) 8,241 seas @ 134,275 16,733 
Castilloa ...... 3,652 770 45,602 14,549 
Total 257,723 $53,957 2,951,884 2,399,732 
Great Britain a icus dus 13,134 39,180 53,255 
Hevea Py 715,000 470,800 2,855,600 3,669,600 
Manihot (ceara) Weare 6,215 27,854 25,593 
Castilloa , 8,705 20,896 77,055 
Total 715.009 498,854 2,943,530 3,824,503 
Belgium ........ DE cncuvdie .° valbesme 462 
Pee 550,000 ‘ 
Geib. ...55° Gieke eked’ EE ee 
I sire icanitsinhata ROUGE cc ceones asa’ pe | 6,600 rere ee 
United States....Hevea .. 19,800 499,400 118,800 5,698,000 
Manihot (ceara) Costas a aenede wie 8,692 
Total 19,800 499,400 118,800 5,706,692 
Germany .. Hevea 79,200 
Castilloa 2,735 
Total bone ft 81,935 eee 
Singapore Ficus 359 obedceaa 686 13,171 
Hevea ....... 13,200 77,000 187,000 523,600 
eee écuwese vestiee 260 a Wereee 
Total 13,559 72,000 187,946 536,771 
Australia ....... Manihot (ceara) 282 282 
ee ee wer 317 
BOND ovdcs 599 599 
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Japan - . Hevea 2,200 213,400 
Other Couneries. . Ficus 1,426 249 1,969 
levea 15,400 114,400 P - 
——_ et tS rd of plantation 
Bee oct 16,826 249 116,369 
Grand Total l 006, 082 2 1,648,836 6,841,406 12,798,066 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official cablegram received from Kuala 
of plantation rubber from the Federated Malay 
November amounted to 4,636 tons, 


and 2,889 tons in the corresponding month last 

The following is a comparative table showing 
1913. 
January : tons 2,131 
February .... 1,757 
March ... , 1,737 
April 1,626 
May 1,225 
June 005 
July ‘ 1,781 
August ... 2,363 
September 000 
October 160 
November 062 
Total 0,847 


*In the original statement for 
at 3.334 tons, or 650 tons below 


September, the 


the actual : 


Lumpur reports that the export 


mount, 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


and 2,370 tons in the corresponding month last year. 


RUBBER EXPORTS. 


An official cablegram received from Singapore announces that the export 
rubber from the Straits Settlements during the month of 
November amounted to 4,292 tons as compared with 2,641 tons in October 


The total for eleven 


months of the present year is 31,886 tons compared with 17,393 tons last 


States during the month of 


as compared with 4,120 tons in October, 





as now corrected. 


year and 10,672 tons for the corresponding period in 1913. 
is a comparative table showing the exports for three years: 


The following 





venr. 1913. 1914. 1915. 
the exports for three years: RD catae neds cnadbaseesees tons 784 1,181 2,576 
1914 1915 PE” 26 46sadsunnh sdesenebescéen 743 1,703 2,741 
ie ma SS SE ee ee eye 898 1,285 2,477 
2,542 3,473 SE Ie FORE 762 1,548 1,978 
2,364 3,411 RS ET ee 814 1,309 3,588 
2,418 3,418 RS a EY 812 1,480 2,249 
2,151 2,777 Se A ee 1,120 1,584 2,324 
2,069 2,708 ROOT 6 Site ducavegswi ened gendteyesh 1,315 1,325 2,295 
2, 306 3,403 DONO oars an ce dewknt oi 1,057 1,602 4,725 
2,971 3,687 DY 50de6cabeGun Geen Gbeee 0c eae 1,144 2,006 2,641 
1,850 3,796 RE A ee a eae ee 1,223 2,370 4,292 
2,879 *3,984 — 
2,897 4,120 OO 6 cvisidasse ite 10,672 17,393 31,886 
2,889 4,636 
These figures include trans-shipments of rubber from various places in the 
27,336 39,413 neighborhood of the Straits Settlements, such as Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and the non-Federated Malay States as well as rubber actually exported 
total exports were returned from the colony, but do not include rubber exports from the Federated 
Malay States. 





IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 








NoveMBER 29.—By the steamer 


Sao Paulo from Para, Manaos: 























{The Figures Indicate Vi —— in Pounds.) 3 , Meyer & Brown............ 45,900 5,500 6,000 17,200— 74,600 
NovemsBer 26.—By the steamer Francis from Para, Manaos: Asses & Zeiss... ceacct* 137,100 we 16,000 1,100= 165,400 
rm ad easee . . en’s Successors, Ltd..... 98,5 24,2 ,607 3,757= 68,238 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total ( "Ausinck & Co.......... 41,900 400 39,400 7.700= 89,400 
Meyer & Brown. 158,200 29,600 73,400 19,400= 280,600 H Astl 4 “co 3 200 pe: <2°900 
Robinson & Co... 84.700 9,400 31,400 200= 125,700 - A. Astlett & Co......... 12,200 = 1,300 40,20 secs S570 
Arnold & Zeiss. 5.400 400 85.800 33.700 125.300 Robinson & Co rr 20,800 3,200 17,000 i00— 41,100 
Gemesel “Rubber Co. . 38,300 ou 2 38,300 Henderson & Korn. .... 15,600 os eeees 16,500= 32,100 
Adoioh Hirsch & Co 4 700 3 200 5 200 1 700— 36.400 Muller, Schall & Co....... 4,700 oT 1,700 4,600— 11,000 
Alden’s Successors, Lid 19,114 2,998 6,146  3,175= 31,433 Rumsey & Grentert Co., Inc. 83,300 800 500 .......= 84,600 
' : > 9.000= 20,200 a _ — - - _ 
pay pea p Ken “ 3,000 exp - “3000 Total 460,090 46,684 162,407 50,957= 720,138 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 11,500 9,000= 20,500 D 10-1 ,; —_ : Peck Mead 
. . . - ECE MBER .—By the steamer Stephen from Para, Manaos: 
a . 292.114 46,198 265,946 77,175= 681,433 . “me 
r - 5 . § Me denkia gaan 83,5 7 24 24,5 = 77 
NovEMBER 26.—By the steamer Gregory from Iquitos: ee . owe Pip te bale 134460 Sane goes eyo vias 
G. Amsinck & Co. 12,400 400 5,200 125,200= 143,200 Robinson & Co........ : 183,200 10,200 22,700 .......= 216,100 
Chartered Bank of. Spanish 7 H. A. Astlett & Co........ 77,300 27,200 72,700 17,300= 194,500 
America ‘ 4,300 2,800 100,900= 108,009 General Rubber Co........ 131,000 22,000 28,700 1,000—= 182,700 
H. C. Kupper..... 36,200 : 17,800  30,500= 84,500 Alden’s Successors, Ltd 58,868 16,300 41,550 88= 116,806 
H, A. Astlett & Co 30,000 3,400 8.900 32,000= 74,300 ae SD) Eee 61,400 6,000 20,500 7,400—= 95,300 
W. R. Grace & Co. 3,400 23,100= 39,000 Henderson & Korn....... 30,600 8,900 11,700 12,200= 63,400 
I. T. Johnstone & Co o,60 “pea oo ee Ac ‘ae Hirsch oy. ere 26,000 2,700 2,200 12,200= 43,100 
umsey & Greutert Co., Inc 3,000= I Johnstone Co. Oceana s we ----  35,000—= 35,000 
Toledano Exporting Co 3,000 1,500= 4,500 Ww TR GES BS Gen ccccccecs 12,900 ee 7,300 occecewe 20,200 
0 ree 125,400 3,800 49,700 316,200= 495,100 ei 819,368 114,600 360,350 164,588=1,458,906 
NoveEMBER 26.—By the steamer Gregory from Para, Manaos: ; 
Meyer & Brown. 71,300 9,000 28,800 70,300= 179,400 DeceMBer 14.-—By the steamer Acre from Para: 
Arnold & Zeiss. 245,500 10,300 52,900 33,200= 341,900 
Robinson & Co..... 144,800 300 45,800 400—= 191,300 Meyer & Brown ie ie dala ial 110,400 1,400 26,600 26,500— 164,900 
H. A. Astlett & Co.. 47.300 28,900 105,800  7,900= 189,900 G. Amsinck & Co........... 176,80€ 10,000 31,000 13,000= 230,800 
Henderson & Korn.. 37,000 8,600 28,500 3,800— 77,900 Paul Bertuch ROUtewaes e066 BEG ABD ccccccs ssesens cccscsedS Seeee 
General Rubber Co. oseces Tene wee «671,000 +=Arnold & Zeiss............. 47,200 3,000 51,200 7,500= 108,900 
Alden’s Successors, Ltd 4.123 16,126 39,705 = 59,954 H. A. Astlett & Co......... 1,100 3,900 35,600 .......= 40,600 
G. Amsinck & Co.... 33,800 1,500 13,500 = 48,800 Henderson & Korn......... 400 200 829,100 ee 
Adolph Hirsch & Co. 22,200 4,000 6,600 = 32,800 i yy x. Ltd..... yo 11,676 8,996 Py oie 44 
Cowdrey ) 5,100 - 1,000 = 6,100 . D. Dusw Dadvscocooes ee becese sencee 6, = 2, 
Total 611,123 78.726 393,605 115,600=1,199,054 ay i 560,600 30,176 182,496 53,000= 826,272 
PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. Pounps. Pounps. 
Pounps Decemper 2.—By the Saron Monarch=London: | | oe 20.—By the 5 epee emasanety 
N —By the P a=Colon: = hs war pemer Ca, Bibesdcsscteccss 70,000 
oh. . = Y, oes 9 " . = 7,500 ROE BD BeNic 006 c000scéescicdoce see 45,000 | Decucsm 22, —By he p abe bed “yt 
.= . Decemser 3.—By the Adriatic—Liverpool: | Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 56,000 
Novemser 29.—By the Ancon=Colon: — Ne TINE ii dsc cewccctctciies 33,900 1 We Te. DEB. vc cvccccevcesses 22,500 
G. Amsinck & Co. (Caucho) ¢ Decensen 6.—By the St. Lonis=:Liverpoel: Te Mee CIs a ce ctces ctva'es 3,000 81,500 
Decemper 1.—By the Allianca=Colon: E Cc re | shee 
eden & oe Cn. 12.500 dward Maurer Co., Inc ‘ ,7:000 | CENTRALS. 
‘ DEED. Bcbicsesccavvesetsses 33,500 40,500 . 
G. Amsinck & Co. (Coarse) 1,200 {*This sign, in connection with imports of Cen- 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Fine) . 37,500 Decemper 6.—By the Lafayette— Bordeaux: trals, denotes Guayule rubber.] 
‘oarse 2,000 Se PU woenwesccccoceccecpanteneenrs 22, 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Coarse) 00 arious Novamsse 24.—By the Metapen=Pert Limon: 
ame nate DecemBer 6.—By the Terkoku Maru=Lisbon: nee a 5, TOS. +e sees ho 1.008 
AFRICANS , . ruit Despatc Devccce besnee J 
Novensen 23.—By the Etonien=Liverpool: y =. oe. teh Senecesen ys 45,000 i : 
= cdward Maurer Co., Inc...... 45,000 Novemser 26.—By the Panama=—Colon: 
pencil & DearS eéduas a nes 6an0e Robert Badenhop ee se 22,500 112,500 |G. Amsinck & Co............. ,100 
Earle Bros. .... ones 8,006 . A. M. Capen’s Sons 2’ 300 
DecemBer 9.—By the Foyle=L meet = =—sisé i ete eet a ee - 
Novemser 23.—By the Hindoo=Hull: General Rubber Co............ 50,000 covvence Johnson & Co....+. bya 
Arnold & Zeiss. : 35,000 J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 13,500 aes, ocee Me cvecseeses ’ 
i: Saihes 7.500 GEDND Tete ONE oss cceess ccevcccs 11,200 74,700 ares Sree. | cNetangeebiser Heo 
Nov 26.—By Baltic=Liverpool: Decemper 13.—By the Cymric=Liverpool: J. S. Sembrada & Co.......... 2,2 
——a = ry Or os a Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc........... 11,200 | Herman Wolff & Co........... 900 
Henderson & Korn........--. 11,200 _ Pottberg, Ebeling & Co....... 3,300 
SES. chek vaknnneccodeadae 4,500 15,700 DecemBer 14.—By the Galileo=Hull: aT i ila ett 4.000 
ovnwenn  19.—By the Ordune=Liverpool: Alden’s Successors. Ltd...........+.. 46,444 Lanmen & Kemp tlle hg PRR, tithe a 2,100 
adi SOR aire! a2 19,400 Decemper 16.—By the Philadelphia=L iverpool : sOntar Doccccecceseccccs , 
muse, Tests Ce Edward Maurer Co., Inc...........+. 2,000 | R. G. Barthold..........-...+. 100 
Novemper 30.—By the Philadelphia—London Meyer Hecht .............. 100 
re en & K 4.500 DecemBer 17.—By the Bassano—Hull: | American Trading Co......... 2,000 
enderson OTR crevccsccssesecses , SE Ee i de vit cnacdenddac dhedha 90,000 ; Andean Trading Co........... 7,300 47,200 
Decemser 1.—By the Roma=Lisbon: Decemser 20.—By the Den of Ogil=Liverpool : Novemser 27.—By the Monterey» Monies: 
Edward Maurer oo. Tee. ccc. 80,000 SE Oe Gents caecenectad 20,000 awrence Johnson & Co....... 1,5 
We CIs oc con cncec 3,500 83,500 | J. T. Johnstone & Co......... = 000 144,000 | H. Marquardt & Co........... 10, 000 
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ob & Commission 





16,200 
Novemser 29.—-By the Tivives= Puerto Cortez: 


. S. Sembrada & Co 
Goldemith & Co 


‘Novanaza '29.—By the Sao Paulo= Bahia: 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 
NovemBer 29.—By the Pastores=Port Limon: 


Isaac Brandon & Bros 
H. Marquardt & Co 


5,000 


Graham, Hinkley & Co 
Novemser 29.—By the Proteus—=New Orleans: 
E. Steiger & Co 
DecemBer 3.—By the Zacapa=Colombia: 
ee egy J & Co 


“DEcemper ter the Mexico= Mexico: 


Dacausen 6.—By the Bygland=Laguna: 
Calamares=Port Limon: 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 

DecemsBer 8.—By the 


Muller, Schall & Co 
Lawrence Johnson & Co 
J. S. Sembrada & Co 
Pablo, Calvet & Co 
Pottberg, Ebeling & Co 
a ay Trading | Co 
V 


Silva Bussenius & Co 
DecemsBer 9.—By the Colon=Colon: 


Herman Wolff & Co 
Pablo, Calvet & Co 
Pottberg, —y - & Co 


' |S Sembrad & Co 


DecemBer 10.—By the Carrillo—Cartagena: 


-By Ei Sol=Galveston: 

.—By the Norden= Mexico: 
American Trading Co 
. S. Sembrada & Co 


> Tennyson= Bahia: 
Adolph Hirsch & Co..... 2.265. eeeeees 
DecemBer 13.—By the Siraola=Puerto Cortez: 


West Coast Rubber Co 


Eggers & Heinlein Co 
DecemBer 14.—By the Tenadores=Port Limon: 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 
By the E/ Oviente==Galvemen: 


Decumsan 17.—By the Santa Marta—Colombia: 
i > 500 


International Trading Co 


Andean Trading Co. ‘ 5,000 
7.—By the Advance=—Colon: 
Gravenhorst & Co. jay 


By the Guantanamo= Mexico: 
6,000 


1,000 


wy ~ & Stack 


7,500 


DecemBer 20.—By the Morro 


‘Lawrence Johnson & Co... 


16, se 


‘eee 23.—By the 








MANIHOT AND CAUCHO. Pounps. 
Pounps. Citen'e yg oy i! Seeey e bey 
" fo Me Gennes & Ca. oc ccsccccs o ae 
November 22.—By the Hubert=Parnahyba: General Rabber Co Pei eee | 335,000 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros (Mani- . T. Johnstone & Co......... 34,000 
GUE duumnd-eho kev abe ethness 32,000 obert Badenhop ...........- 90,000 
J. “A. Rossbach & Bros. (Man- Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 
GE chan yhs 500 cians s oe 1,000 L. Littlejohn & Co..........+.. 193.0 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros. (Cau- Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 98°000 1,478,809 
GL. ‘natateetenses oseevseds 1,200 34,200 December 3.—Py the Keelung=Colombo: 
Novemser 22.—By the Natal—Parnahyba: Meyer i NE es 6 cin ccesacves 180,500 
Thomsen & Co (Mangabeira).. 5,000 are penag = hota nehdubens ita 
Vari | Niagara ele 76,0 81, .. Littlejohn veh aadtuv as 3 
eee Wore eas OP) Agents & Wlits.......2..200. 60,000 
Decemeber 10.—By the Stephen=Ceara: Henderson & Korn..........-. 150,000 
J. H. Rossbach & Bros. (Ceara) 90,000 Robinson & Co.........se000- 30,000 
WOME CUED bce nccincvacs 129,000 219,000) J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 11,000 
: Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 21,280 
DecemBer 10.—By the Stephen= Pernambuco: RS opt irae a ney ae 92,920 720,500 
Lawrence Johnson & Co. (Manicoba).. 9,000 DecemBer 3.—By the Adriatic—Liverpool: 
SeKOY General Rubber Co.......cccccccccees 22,500 


PLANTATION RUBBER. DecemBer 6.—By the Mississippi=London: 





Pounss. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 260,000 
NoveMBer 23.—By the /Jndraghiri—Singapore: General Rubber Co........... 130,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co........... 450,000 Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 96,000 486,000 
General Rubber Co........... 360,000 December 6.—By the aneen ~ Singapore: 
Henderson & Korn........... 3 335,000 ci Cee & Ce. . 00010000 763,620 
Be Ke, Pee ] Co. v0 ccccae 115,000 Henderson & Korn........... 490,000 
Arnold i in cos pans a0¢ eve 135,000 The B. F. Goodrich Co....... 315,000 
yh S|. Sa 135,000 General Rubber Co........... 250,000 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 80,000 uf eo eee error 150,000 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 75,000 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 67,000 
Rumsey & Greutert Co., Inc... 56,000 Rumsey & Greutert ce. Inc. 50,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 45,000 Edward Maurer Co., Inc 
Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 56,027 ss As eee 
PD GE City cteesebecevene 22,500 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 20,000 
Malaysian Rubber Co......... 4,500 \ we Re Seer 17,000 
Rubber Trading Co........... 4,000 J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 16,000 
ie. ee EE Swan pedweccogs 3,500 Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 53,760 
WER siscasswnsedsecdéecte 43,973 1,920,500 ae ES ae éene md aes 12,500 
7 in ‘ fsiendind ; PE DT Event nesnesceens 6,000 
NovemBer 24.—By the Lencastrion=London: Sitar Ttine C........... 4000 
Meyer & SS ee 22,500 Various 90, 120 2, 383 500 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... ee... ee ee ee ae ee 
Robert Badenhop ............ 4,500 DecemBer 8.—By the emcee me 
Chasien T. Wises Co.. Inc... 6080 L. Littlejohn & Co............ 389 309 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 235,000 Henderson & Korn........... 290,000 
General Rubber Co........... 105,000 ROO G BMS. 222s 0d veer 175,000 
ee ee ees 11,200 yeneral Rubber Co. Geek stdace 140,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co........... 4,480  462,680| 7: T. Johnstone & fo......... 82,000 
Nov et stk ibis, Wiiielinl detains Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 60,000 
Novemser 26.—Py the Finiand=London: Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 33,500 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 80,000 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 90,000 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 11,200 91,2 ye peuee eigsapesewns 75,000 
awe ae —— —C .| Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 60,000 
Novemeer 26.—By the City of Athens—Colombo: oe ly wl meena 28°000 
Meyer & Brown.............. 58,000 . 79 
3 4 BERGE BE DOsicccnccoccccs 22,500 
L. Littlejohn ee 58,408 W. R. Grace & Co 12.000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 6,000 we ie f 
Hood Rubber Co 22,500 ee ammeer = EMG. ..+.. Ao 
capes eaedeeee ry ubber Trading Co........... . 
seein Hirsch Cs icoente 32'500 Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 60,484 1,528,793 
Robinson Pi. ee | DecemBer 10.—By the Mesaba=London: 
i os 11,200 ee eB eee 100,000 
oe re ee 11,200 Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 125,000 
J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 34,000 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 175,000 
3 s “Seo perenceer 11,200 Rubber Trading Co........... 18,000 
Various i seaee Shee 333.500 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 22,500 
met ee eer 23,450 463,950 


N 29. anil ‘th i = Colomt 4 
OVEMBER y the » Line uden=—Colombo: Decemser 10.—By the Nieuw Amsterdam=Rot- 





Meyer & Brown.........-..+.. 56,000 . 
L. Littlejohn & Co............ 115,600 conten: a 
Adolph Hirsch & Co.......... 20,000 Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 23,152 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co... 8,000 VOSIORR cesvcsviccsccvesocese 10,348 33,500 
Arnold & aoe Peete hanes ended <7 008 DecemBer 17.—By the Minnehaha=London: 
Robinson & Co............++. 35,000 ~ . : 
Henderson & a Se eee 80,000 Gootvens Sie & | peed beet 200000 
| See ee 104,400 486,000 | Fdward Maurer Co., Inc...... 30.000 
Novemper 29.—By the Ardgryfe—London: Rubber Trading Co........... 5,000 325,000 
Meyer & Brown eee eas DecemBex 18.—By the St. Kentigern—London: 
General Rubber Co........... 450,000 Mever & oe Oe ae ie 
Th he B. F. Goodrich Se 225,000 vy onl een. Ltd Seep See yor'se4 
L. Littlejohn & Co..........+. 348,200 The. B. F. Goodrich Co........ 22,500 
Arnold & ZeissS......-++++++++ 115,000 3 Johnstone & Co......... 50,500 
Henderson & Korn..........-- 11,200 {ict = i ey ea 22,500 
Robert Badenhop weet es essen 67,000 Rumsey & Greutert Co., Inc... 67,000 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 135,000 Robinson & Co........... ... 13,500 
Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 3,500 Edward Maurer Co., Inc..... 70,000 
een Te GMaacconsenececses 25,000 General Rubber Co..........:. 425,000 
Rumsey & Greutert Co., Inc... 28,000 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 90,000 
Michelin Tire Co..........+-- on ag oe ay 109,080 
W. H. Stiles .....- beetteeeees ro 20 Rubber Trading Co........... 10,000 1,762,344 
J. T. Johnstone & Co......... “000 1,495,600 Decemrer 23.—By the Tropea=London: 
Novemser 30.—By the Gorontalo=—Batavia: Meyer & Brown 24.000 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc...... 155,000 General Rubber Co..........-. 90,000 
J. T. Johnstone & eas 157,500 Rumsey & Greutert Co., Inc... 50,000 
Stein, Hirsh & C 40,000 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd....... 500,000 
Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- Hewitt Rubber Co............ 2,200 
@ CO. cccccccccccccccccces 33,500 Henderson & Korn........... 33,600 
G. Amsinck & Co............ 10,500 ERAS GE GOs os cccvcccs 38,000 
General Rubber Co........... 245,000 Michelin Tire Co.........-++- 33,600 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 225,000 eee Oh ee 25,000 
Rubber Trading Co........... 52,200 a ooo a 6 5 kt aelnih 70,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co............ 216,338 Edward Maurer Co.. Inc...... 135, 
Alden’s Successors, Ltd....... 27,002 1,162,040] Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 2,200 1,003,600 
Decemper 2.—By the Saxon Monarch=London: DecemsBer 23.—By the Mineric=Colombo. 
Meyer & Brown............-. 70,000 Meyer & Brown............-- 230,000 
Rumsey & Greutert Co., Inc... 45,000 L. Littlejohn & Co..........-+. 130.000 





Rubber Trading Co........... 37,400 Arnold PE wavese SSedu<e 30,000 
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ES Pounds. c. : : Pounds. Value. Port oF Derrert—Novemegr, 1915. 
Henderson & Korn 87,000 Gutta percha (Straits Settle- Import P 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc 65,000 Re eperrneeaey 3,600 306 Rubee s ounds. Value. 
’. R. Grace & Co 11,200 India rubber— qpecsellciig - iimdaalaaals ici itunatis 684 $41 
}. T. Johnstone & Co 56,000 Straits Settlements ...... 86,866 36,638 Exports: 
W. H. Stiles 2,200 tritish East Indies. . 22,400 12,944 Rubber SCTAP -- ee eaeeceees 35,790 $2,455 
Various , 15,000 626,400} England ............ 75,441 33,329 | Rubber reclaimed ......... 2,577 221 
- | Manufactures of India rub | a ae 4 — 
CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. ber phe, Ala NH _ 3,936 Total ... te steetseeeeee 38,367 $2,676 
Port of New Yorx—Ocroper, 1915. | Total 415.025 $91,846 Port oF New Or_teans—Novemser, 1915 
| ota a, ’ orts 
Imports Pounds Value. Exports I a es = . iain 
India subber 16,028,741 $8,098,601 | India rubber, scrap Sas 6,865 $328 ndia rubber oenitae-e see 77,448 $31,505 
Balata 196,536 79,138! India rubber, beiting, etc. 22.156 Port oF NiaGara Fatts—Novemper, 1915 
Gutta percha : tees 53,919 _9,415 | India rubber boots ‘ 33,871 74,462 Exports 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 1,142,542 55,008 | India rubber shoes 123,480 49,821 | India rubber 200,731 $103,249 
| ' aan San DLOen aan Automobile tires _ eves 2,163 | Rubber scrap ........ 20,544 800 
ota 17,421,738 $8,242,162) All other manufactures of Reclaimed rubber .......... 66,658 7,787 
Exports | india rubber _— 57,565 -— — — 
India rubber 45.834 $25,570 | , a 287 ,933 $111,836 
Balata 13,768 4,922 Port or Cuicaco—Novemser, 1915. Port oF PuitapELpHia—Nov 1915 
Rubber scrap 72.563 22,626 | Imports Export — susse, 3 
r orts 
, — - India rubber scrap or refuse Rubb aers 3 >< 
Total .. 32,165 $53,118 fit only for remanufacture = “% — ee “eco - saniti vies 
Port oF San Francisco—Ocroser, 1915. (Canada) 42,778 $3,036) | Port or Port Huron—Novemeer, 1915. 
mports 
Imports ort oF ( No Manufactures of 
ee eet 654.810 $341,710 Port or CLeveELAND—NovemeBer, 1915. fanufactures of India rubber. $1,206 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak) 56,259 1,904 Imports , Exports: at “ 
Rubber sc rap 4,930 187 | India rubber 746,368 $361,70 Rubber scrap s* sseeee ** 35,790 $2,455 
| Rubber scrap ace |= 141 | Manufactures of India rubber.. 1,690 
Total 715,999 $343,801 | Manufactures of india rubber $2,853 Total 35 791 ‘ Sade 
a ° eeveces 33 ) 
Port or Boston—Novemper, 1915 | ame dine ena — . : Re aia 
Imports Total ... 797,852 $364,70 Port oF San Francisco—Novemper, 1915 
Gutta jelutong (Straits Set Exports Imports 
tlements) 226,718 $4,693 | Manufactures of india rubber $68 | India rubber ...310,838 $122,576 











IMPORTS.* 





R MANUFACTURES 





AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

















India Rubber. Rubber Waste. Rubber Manufactures Chicle. 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Week ending November 30 packages 38,102 $3,252,201 435 $2,271 74 $10,211 485 $28,900 
List issued Decembe 11 hounds 3,623,122 1,917,281 93,173 5,163 ‘ ow tee 
List issued December . 2,305,082 1,291,599 27,613 1,550 “une a 
List issued December 24 7,085,561 3,430,237 45,373 3,126 40,000 12,448 
In addition 17 packages of rubber substitutes were imported during the week ending November 30, valve $820; 198,955 pounds of gutta jelutong, 
value $7,707. im issue of December 11; 13,851 pounds of balata, value $4,267, in issue of December i7; rubber substitutes, value $799; 20,547 
pounds of rubber substitutes, value $6,143; 1,431,685 pounds of gutta jelutong, value $58,858; 153,963 vounds of gutta percha, value $15,182. 
*EXPORTS. 
Octobe 6 to November 1, 1915, and all figures issued from Novembe: 23 to December 15, 1915 
Tires 
on = % — Other 
Belting Footwear Other Insulated mfrs. of, 
MANUFACTURES Tt Hose and — A. _ tiresand Wire and India Fountain Chewing Reclaimed 
Packing Boots Shoes \uto mfrs. of Cable. Rubber. Pens Gum. Rubber Scrap. 
Africa $80,038 $2,790 $4,005 $44,815 $796 $2,967 $5,534 “s $408 wieded 
Argentina 7,002 51 9.077 8,587 16,670 $285 11,258 $439 
Australia 3,214 5,188 16,502 15,801 179 2,821 
Bolivia 1,157 . 2,105 69 , 5 
Brazil 041 1.776 10,067 54,722 33,178 409 776 
British East Indies . 241 
British Guiana 30 423 55 112 aa a 
Canada 50 746 17,314 148 1,309 12 358 “ 
Certral America and Panama 12,971 1,430 518 8.764 7,311 330 3,505 5 
Chile 5,999 445 656 1,147 4,069 : 133 
China 19 45 . 417 9 2 
Colombia 1,410 489 441 1,205 ‘ 158 
Dutch East Indies 832 : 9,466 320 85 aye 
Dutch Guiana 460 48 744 983 21 
Ecuador 1,684 26 388 es 1,758 156 ay 
France stb< 321 108,908 25,786 er 4,761 81,248 1,313 $1,015 
Great Britain . 70,918 185,800 46,934 48,581 43,961 207,810 32,858 43,67° 
Greece ees coves 171 «idué 
Holland 690 4,231 2,460 - 
India eee 3,917 21,258 3,580 22 . 
Italy 221 2,846 24,507 7,724 27,952 a ee 
Japan 1,123 1,627 1,263 1,237 
Korea 22 28 esse bees 562 és oben 
Mexico , 11,139 . 5,860 10,251 10,451 49 124 are 
New Zealand .. 174 484 20,784 91 10,346 2,040 239 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark 1,148 1,306 28,990 8,277 240 
Oceania pose 409 ose sees 
Peru ren 546 6 aiibne 8,971 1,635 
Philippines 650 143 5,274 2,734 10,106 
Portugal 451 143 
Roumania 4,510 . 
Russia 807 780 ae ee re pee 
Siam : aes 379 
Spain newa ee ‘i 379 dee 1,344 4,774 
Straits Settlements . 4,372 < 422 
Switzerland 7 aces 930 eevinke 
Uruguay 637 47 5,684 4,738 3,507 
Venezuela ... 29,126 - 6 1.687 3,780 2,655 one Kon cae Se 
West Indies 17,923 33 1,325 24,676 21,016 44,164 446 463 119 3,444 
Totals $262,239 $301,016 $109,037 $700,892 $388,840 $377,038 $511,287 $4,724 $61,151] $30,823 $48,377 


In addition to the above the following were exported during the same period: To Great Britain, aeroplanes, value $200,216; balata, value $1,865; 


chicle, value $1,047, and india 


was exported to Mexico. 


*Heretofore these import figures were issued weekly, showing the imports for the preceding week. 


rubber, 


value $24,797. Aeroplanes valued at $5,000 


were exported to Argentina, and india rubber valued at $30 


Since the end of November, 1915, how- 


ever, the statistics, also issued weekly, include all imoort figures available on the date of issue not specifying the period covered by those figures. 


The first set of figures issued under this system appeared on Saturday, December 11, 1915. 

+The export figures were formerly issued so as to specify the clearances each day. 
available on the day of issue regardless of the day, or days of clearance. 
1915. 


from November 1 to November 23, 


Evidently 


Since November 23, 1915, all figures issued are only those 
the figures issued on November 23 include all those available 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND RUB- 
BER MANUFACTURES FOR YEAR ENDING 








JUNE 30, 1915. 
July 1, 1914, 
to June 30, 1915. 
— OOOO 
: Pounds. Value. 
India rubber, gutta percha, etc. 
Unmanufactured—free. 
EE ere tne 2,473,228 $963,384 
nT dechientecedneeeéo¢tacavddnuen 5,116,165 1,442,464 
ED ccccacecsGes.ne.visvces senkbeee 14,766,765 704,613 
Ee rey 1,776,851 258,132 
ca ea da cages veiueanecen 171,429,176 82,812,928 
i ace ee sd ey euksenscee cies enseend 10,584,494 827,778 
I ciccchendecausedseandnuaaton 918,628 112,220 
ge ko a ree ne) ee 207,065,307 $87,121,519 
Manufactured—dutiable. 
TG cond oneatinnaweiseeecoeeneebens $12,021 
i , dan Tmanéviddm ed otnedevene ewele 534,901 
Druggists’ sundries of rubber................ 64,820 
cee rcuveaseldie<eesantedae 186,307 
, canccthince mkeeeeneneuea eins 3,681 
SUMOCMUENS, GUMSTICOM, G0C... 6.6 cc ccccccccccces 30,227 
Pere ts 34 $831,957 
et che dah bad cece dee ths Skanes eed 2,465,400 $839,312 
DE Wich Stpacndaavebedereoiasektcawe? 1,934,760 962,889 
NE i inne i couiieenaninane abate ~ 4,400,160 $1,802,201 
Emoulated wire, enblle, 66. ......ccccccccccccesces $43,362 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR CANADA. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 





Septe mber, 1915. 
UNMANUFACTURED, FREE — ~ 
P eunds. Value. ‘Peas is. 
Rubber and gutta percha, crude 
caoutchouc or india rubber: 
From Great Britain........... 1,122,746 $525,256 2,473,630 
United States ..... 452,668 233,640 1,988,100 
British Straits Settlements 11,374 6,313 22,574 
Other countries ........ se wees 169,898 
WE kn wactev-vvcwecr 1,586,788 $765,209 4,654,202 2 
Rubber, recovered: 
From Great Britain........ iin ee 4,392 
Unted States 483,094 $61,559 2,398,302 
. 483,094 $61,559 2,402,694 
Hard rubber, in sheets and rods: 
From United States.......... 1,364 $701 36,449 
Rubber substitute: 
From Great Britain. ... seme - 10,820 
United States ......... 39,608 3,171 231,133 
WEE. ‘ontenetedieeee 39,608 $3,171 241,953 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber or 
gutta percha waste: 
From Great Britain........... eae Te 2,709 
United States ......... 161,223 $10,515 569,349 
Other countries 19 8 2,709 
Total 161,413 $10,523 574,767 
Rubber thread, recovered: 
From United States........... 2,496 $3,406 12,980 
Balata, crude: 
From United States........... 311 $171 1,644 
Chicle, crude: 
From Great Britain.......... nap iks Pyne 2,888 
United States ......... 13,989 $4,205 173,691 
British Honduras ..... 107,664 $40,592 616,964 
PE Mebedstnecdcces seen ones 126,294 
MED sdwesantecees 121,653 $44,797 919,837 
September, 1915. 
an -_——__——_,, | 
Prefer- 
General ential General 
Manvuracrurep, Dutiante— Tariff Tariff Tariff 
Value. Value. Value. 
Waterproof clothing: 
From Great Britain........... $357 $20,713 $2,835 
United States ......... 7,018 iSiedied 65,640 
Other countries ....... ee 21 
BED adcceiectnece $7,375 ~ $20, 713 $68,496 
Hose, lined with rubber: 
From Great Britain........... ee ee ee 
United States ......... $4,872 $37,395 
Mats and matting: _ 
From Great Britain........... son inten 
United States ......... $143 $784 
Packings: 
From Great Britain.............. $30 $155 $110 
United States ......... 4,242 ; 26,657 





Six Months E nding 


Poaceae ~ 1915. 


ue 
Value. 


"993,282 


$41,760 
$17,918 
$991 
$1,675 
67.452 
225,015 
46,238 
$340,380 





Six Months Ending 


~ $26,767 


September, 1915. 


—___—__~+{, 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


Value. 
$231,829 


$231,829 


$389 








Six Months Ending 





September, 1915. September, 1915. 
————aA<_—qx -—-—o—_ 
F Prefer- Prefer- 
General ential General ential 
MANUFACTURED, DuTIABLE— Tariff Tariff Tariff Tariff 
< ; Value Value Value. Value. 
Tires of rubber for all vehicles: 
From Great Britain........... $1,129 $2,221 $9,971 $16,429 
United States ......... 156,060 we 668,668 besetae 
PN Citidods0taeepetoe « Seer 13,585 
Other countries ........ 156 1,130 
DOD dccnrtrsdcvns $158,472 $2,221 $693,354 
*Rubber cement and all manufac- 
tures of india saoe and 
gutta percha, N. O. P.: 
From Great Britain. Ah awe ie $299 $9,117 $1,612 $93,587 
United States ......... 46,847 Fmsenne 278,385 +* 
Other countries ........ 7 334 
EE. b6nsdutes oan $47,153 $9,117 $280,331 $93,587 
Hard rubber, unfinished, in tubes, 
or manufacture of fountain 
_ pens: 
From United States........... $1,941 
Webbing, elastic, over one inch 
wide: 
From Great Britain........... $10 $1,078 $10 $6,082 
United States ......... 13,131 beens 66,829 ate £4 
Other countries ........ eae 330 
Total $13,141 $1,078 $67,169 $6,082 
Boots and shoes: 
From Great Britain........... cankens CRIS os'sancas $11,546 
Inited States ......... $11,231 windiaie $37,281 ietedas 
Other countries ....... on ‘ 10 pose 
Total ............. $11,231 $1,146 $37,291 $11,546 
Belting: 
From Great Britain........... \denten Seeman aa ecans $1,041 
United States ......... See aa eadas $25,346 jiauehe 


*In addition, the imports of rubber cement and all manufactures of india 
rubber and gutta percha amounted to $540 from various countries during 
September, and $196 from Great Britain, and $1,277 from other countries 
for the six months ending September, the values being at treaty rates. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. 








. Six months Ending 

September, 1915 September, 1915. 
yan —s — gu a, 
Prod- Re-exports Prod- Re exports 
MANuFaActUurRED, DutTiasLe— uce of of foreign uce of of foreign 
Canada. goods. Canada. goods. 
Value. Value. Value. Value. 

Belting: 

Ze Greet Berita. ....cccccess vided —— $337 $58 

United States ........... $337 $23 74 —_ 
BORE. 6 oscesvsesee< $337 $23 $411 $58 
Hose: 

To Great Britain............. aan — $4,139 eeieis 
United States coos $28 3,122 $145 
Newfoundland ........... $277 has 2,292 seat 
Other countries ......... 406 sad 1,655 ods 

WOE pesegvissenes $683 $28 $1 1,208 $145 
Boots and Shoes: 

To Great Britain...........-. $22,758 os $26,486 seehene 
United States .......... 5.94 ws $52 3,510 $487 
Newfoundland .......... 28,956 pia 30,960 pibeie's 
DEE snascesvecatess 5.774 10,056 
Other countries ......... 1,404 , 9,631 

WHE) SGnew ocean woes $58,892 $52 $80,643 $487 
Mats and matting: 
To various countries......... $418 
Clothing: 

To Great Britain............. ore $10 $27 $10 
United States ........... wee ae 39 202 
Newfoundland iste 140 ; 
Other countries ......... $13 24 

Total $13 $10 $230 $212 
*Rubber waste: 
To United States......... $21,224 $170 $285,932 $1,794 
All other, N. O. P.: 

To Great Britain............. $101,829 aiid $345,791 $1,954 
United States .....2.000. 3,811 $6,557 68,097 266,272 
Newfoundland ........... 684 785 3,879 785 
PEE. conc cccccccessce seen ena é 2,964 ide 
Other countries ......... 7,923 29,850 10 

EE a ncnceebeeecdes $114,247 $7,342 $450,581 $269,021 
+Gum chicle: 

To Great Britain............. $5,000 egcenes 
United States ........... 326,584 $91,995 
Other countries ......... 39,076 1,107 

c/a $370,660 $93,102 

"For the month of September the total amount, by weight, of rubber 


waste exported to the United States was 453,900 pounds, and for the six 
months ending September was 4,719,700 pounds. 

+For the month of September the total amount, by weight of exported 
chicle gum was 109,368 pounds to the United States. and for the six months 
ending September was 869,377 pounds, divided as follows: 10.000 to Great 
Britain. 797,175 to the United States, and 62,202 to other countries. 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS FOR 
MONTH ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1915. 


IMPORTS. 





Eleven Months Ending 


November 30, 1915. 
‘ uv oe 


November, 1915 


Unmanufactured— —— “~ \ — 
*Crude Rubber Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
From Dutch East Indies 997 ,000 $561,067 6,065,900 $3,268,899 

French West Africa 54,900 20,481 1,242,900 534,309 

Gold Coast 47,700 15,158 587,500 177,754 

Other countries in Africa 779,100 340,269 5,711,700 2,363,059 

Peru 186,500 118,997 1,646,000 860,030 

Brazil eeeseee 2,432,000 1,487,218 26,799,900 14,656,656 

British Indja ... 391,300 230,170 2,884,500 1,537,967 
Straits Settlements, 

cluding Labuan 5,313,900 3,152,089 61,656,400 32,993,675 

Federated Malay States 2,474,100 1,438,633 26,952,600 14,948,194 

Ceylon and dependencies 1,908,300 1,135,320 26,583,700 14,303,789 

Other countries 263,800 126,501 3,792,700 1,848,365 

Total 14,848,600 $8,625,903 163,923,800 $87,453,695 

Waste and reclaimed rubber 494,400 $57,188 3,854,900 $434,625 

Gutta percha 505,800 238,076 6,602,600 2,835,888 

Manufactured 

Apparel, waterproofed $1,323 peecat $24,010 

Boots and shoes—dozen pairs 12,107 136,362 132,527 1,054,878 

Insulated wire 18,181 ws 420,487 

Submarine cables 875 oeeubihe 1,512 

Automobile tires and tubes. 1,748,978 8,624,162 

Motorcycle tires and tubes 34,313 507,948 

Cycle tires and tubes. 34,987 eeee 237,702 

Tires not specified 12,136 itncee 96,379 

EXPORTS 

Manufactured 

Apparel, waterproofed . 

To France ..... ° $25,860 $172,822 
British South Africa 16,786 ovesese 193,073 
British East Indies 3,573 waiteds 121,170 
Australia 17,390 Se ecess 209,656 
New Zealand 11,557 131,006 
Canada 9,821 easeree 422,765 
Other countries 123,109 TT oTTT 1,245,439 

Total . ‘ : . $208,096 =—=s wn ss es $2,395,931 

Boots and shoes—dozen pairs $95,441 $602,524 

Insulated wire 357,069 1,616,227 

Submarine cables 291,440 ‘ 1,717,335 

Automobile tire and tubes 273,837 ca teks 2,951,055 

Motorcycle tires and tubes 40,514 one 359,349 

Cycle tires and tubes.. 234,024 0 eee 1,871,946 

Tires not specified... $2,435 497,232 

Manufactures not specified 457,341 4,624,081 


EXPORTS, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Unmanufactured— 


*Crude Rubber 


To Russia . 4,898,200 $2,632,837 24,150,600 $12,930,686 


POMCE cccccee 827,300 465,821 13,669,600 7,680,866 
United States ..... 5,001,200 2,823,816 78,104,100 42,135,763 
Other countries 1,223,300 709,677 16,232,000 8,973,368 
*Total 11,950,000 $6,632,151 132,156,30@ $71,720,683 
Waste and reclaimed.. 27.500 $3,766 635,800 $96,228 
Gutta percha 106,000 30,253 829,600 352,544 
Manufactured— 
Apparel, waterproofed . : jeebeus $219 sown $2,367 
Boots and shoes—dozen pairs 4,802 27,649 1,177,100 83,019 
Insulated wire ....... a 2,614 sae 32,338 
Automobile tires and tubes 258,887 2,565,681 
Motorcycle tires and tubes... 2,711 61,931 
Cycle tires and tubes........ 3,349 108,402 
31,172 


Tires not specified. . 


“Included in “Rubber” 
into “Raw” and “Waste and Reclaimed.” 


prior to 1915. After 1914 “Rubber” is separated 


YEARLY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER BY COUNTRIES. 


EXPORTS—CRUDE RUBBER. 




















1912. 
ot 
Venezuela— Pounds. Value. 
Te GeCMORY oc ccccccccscccccccccccccsoovess ° 224,316 $140,496 
TL aibs Gs dteedndgeassnenenedees oe 662,114 416,642 
tt Min iclnnscapiunenisounasddedselee e 14,940 8,937 
SEE MEE. Coa giccccrtedsictesbebennees ce 86,489 71,361 
MED Civdinodpiabhabedsshnedeaakaeus 987,859 $637,436 
1912-1913. 
Belgium— Pounds, Value. 
EES sdnnccntdaessnnsvussacndeesane 1,763,005 $1,578,691 
DEE waCedesend4ccteneondecabsecensantd 1,993,253 1,784,867 
Dt suites boas gr eied aeendhe ceapwbendiadee 109,534 98,082 
LODO ccc cccccccccccccccccces 12,896 11,548 
Norway Dabo 620 0ceebensonesneedensegéenase 16,7 14,962 
Netherlands 2,223,978 1,991,471 
Portugal 24, 22,2 
Russia ...... 4,177,894 3,761,115 
Sweden 353,091 316,177 
Switzerland 60,843 54,482 
Other countries 2,358 2,111 
Total 10,738,390 $9,635,739 
1913. 
Russia— Pounds. Value. 
ED in cnn deen-0egeecnccegeneenceaa $263,104 
DIED s thidg dnecenetngaccesccseneenaenneced 54,1 
EE DAS URNS 0s sévOes cc cd ebdudsoseeebives 14,344 
SO. cncenstnensntéudeebeeRneenn 6,175 
| ie ree ee eee 11,779 
SE wGkend 605 aecesesusesestsvaséseaseeeeee 4,386 
DD -cdduceeggéecedeskedbesse etabenunces 6,792 
DED NED ci ccsedcoecetvocscsecesesscewen 113,271 
Gee GOED enciccocceseerceesecednsvens 1,566 
eh cc snncpepssnaneneseonianteulibe perry 
1913. 1914. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
SDE dc cdndadecndavectsckessedeesanéwas 1,144,016 372,902 
B. W.—Gold Coast Colony ........+ee00+. 1,287,942 645,133 
i SPE gulkeonecedydenscasenesceed 12,995 3,548 
PG, advcuiesadaseubencéacececesséesseeksencoens 11,315,060 9,866,813 
Value Value. 
PD PEED covccesnceesdéenneeeséisecuées $2,046,294 $2,369,201 
DE ctl kacthhd chdbunenstdshecebasaknliechawas 26,266 5,762 
Pounds. Pounds. 
CMGOR TOD occcccccccvescocescvcescoseceseesses ee 104,614 coeee 
DT. 6650600066 0,cuhsndesseeeeséedéecoevcossnes 427,732 74,344 
Guatemala (to United States).........ccescecccees 62,743 13,177 
SED | attndirnt- 00346600606 covesenseteosseetenn 487,150 314,314 
POO ce vcadedtensd 6sswesecsesy bebe hee ¥eenseetees 5,562, astioee 
Value Value. 
Quebec District (to United States)................ $15,973 $22,647 
San Salvador (to United States).............00005 10,350 6,661 
MEY Giebse Wis aden een Socesec¥eeds 402,000 308,000 
1913-14. 1914-15. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
i) tevhnddine ecveneCethe sé eecesabedsaeans aan 33,431 15,533 
PD sd aGhs nd see dieeaitec ceccuésantenapetenee 545 195 
SE Negugankme ask > otdeueetine se cawe eueeaemnden 22,056 19,454 
EXPORTS—BALATA. 
1913 1914. 
Pounds Pounds. 
EE nabhuews déuneunbentanavenedeuseans uae 4,482,000 1,372,000 
1913-14 1914-15. 
pencemeiceai 
Pounds. Pounds, 
rn CE osc abulee on casdesnebeonsevaeaavned 91,728 115,004 
IMPORTS—CRUDE RUBBER. 
1911. 
en, 
Pounds. Value. 
SET ccdonesesscegoccposcceescecrecsbannee ess —e $4,027 
1912-1913. 
EF OF 
Belgium— Pounds. Value. 
BE SIRS 5 5c a cddeherenechentee? sacseuceiie 2,575,197 $2,305,972 
Se EEE ncnvascceenanesecanécupcecs 4,401,399 3,981,253 
EE co cceccvssccocevesosvesevensess 1,329,682 1,190,670 
DED, sono oc ctaenstve cvesvecsesee 102,681 91,946 
DEPEND 6 oc 00 cccccevecceesssondiees 41,587 37,239 
BER  p6sGundso0c00an0eeenseeeneeeeeneer 721,629 646,186 
PM: is. ). ceguegebeesseendthegeceebesbond 290,785 260,385 
DEED sp ccnecoes covatsesecoesdoceces 2,462,577 2,205,125 
DD «655 060d 666t0coe Une denenéebiens ,042,642 3,648 
NE ORT ee 95,696 85,691 
ES FE err 62,495 55,962 
_ ee Raprerapeennre aa 37,409 33,293 
CHE GUGMRPENS coco ccccccessccsoces 104,982 94,006 
TOR code vdedvcvesdbstesdddesonteone 13,268,761 $11,951,381 
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EXPORTS—RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 




















1912-1913. 
—, 
Belgium— Pounds. Value. 
EE PE, og noosa nedeertseees eons WeseRee 183,460 $209,504 
PEE no veseccétccoesencstne* eeeesebenns 5,722 7,108 
PEO, wecadéucévees dinctaweeseeue ne 5,828 3,560 
PEED 6 0.0 cc 0000 90 600200600000000688% 7,033 8,252 
BEE Sed etcncccbederséneutonscscscccvecennces 21,564 33,458 
RE panawsb.se peendedeneddeosccndcosseeoen 3,524 3,296 
PED: « k voiencteebetecdstavsndapaaateas 140,195 109,842 
PORE ce sccccvcccescccccccssssccetoscosese 8,598 5,998 
A ens cca ntxinsdesttiessenseeunedgaen 6,932 8,442 
BU. cence nnecccccvcenestecscesesécuseens 3,865 4,856 
Ng cd.gnce0eneshoecscs téeeneebnetes 12,852 15,590 
BE 6h. oen cd Bhebcbdecececdsoceeascvecceses 30,312 13,022 
GEES, cncencesvedenvves beweseevaen 18,539 12,145 
BEE ecsSesnsdsuctecapesseeeoesecese 448,424 $435,073 
1913. 1914. 
Value. Value. 
Austria-Hungary (to United States)............... $35,833 $69,377 
Germany (to United States)..........00-seeeeeee 49,795 40,537 
Russia— 
Nc cadcnwepenseudeecnseeenten beneuus $993,564 
PEE ‘Gp kasencsdddcecvrvectdeenresasesecs 485,310 
I, n.d 6 60 60846006500 r0bs6eeseceoeneetess 275,241 
DL.  cceckanddeudeséebéswns avestesessews 99,358 
PE fo Sr te cttc eéeconscnnvocee sdiavectiovers 57,693 
Geet Bee bc ccceccccccccccsvcccvsdcveses 395,307 
BNI occ cc ccccccccccccesccccccsceettcece 189,241 
GHD ce ecesesedecucveceveccenvcces: consees 88,211 
ee CINE, on civensedens*«$0.900806s00Ke 431,161 
ME. céaddccdevedccesevcncconee ceaes $3,015,086 
IMPORTS—RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 
1911 
ee 
Uruguay— Pounds. Value. 
Prom United States ...cccccccccccccccccccccess $4,417 
GOPMBRY .ccccccccccccdccrtccecccevcceces 11,591 
RAGMEERD 0 ce ccssccosccesesecesesseovess 754 
BR. nck ccc ccccescetcncescscdoséodes ovtea oe 9,039 
TEE. bob ese can ccecdwasisinsccedentesens jangced 96 
PRED © 0 6505.06.55 00060000046 scvsccctestes 7,264 
DEN a ccccceciccavcccctenesesesoece soe 4,168 
Geass BMS cscccdccsevsccecscsoccsvces 17,684 
WE 404600000 cnecsusesndeddéeessaes $55,013 
1911-1912. 
I TT JF 
Turkey— Pounds. Value. 
Ph ee SD. cv cncesageseasesserebenassc $479,656 
PMT oc cacccccccccccccsesocssevcceceses 261,109 
GN occ ccccccccscdesesovesdébedees 186,761 
POM hbcb cocnccccveckseunévstsdsbotes 90,078 
Se SRO gcse wens Ciniancesisces caves 192,179 
WED. caedan i cesses cenkessctenneeteeede $1,209,783 
German S. W. Africa (1912) .....c.ccccccscccsses $16,732 
1912-1913. 
= —. —, 
Belgium— Pounds. Value. 
ey EE DE 6 5n s Ged ocnbecasacenubatenees 978,100 $543,123 
EE Son vcccecchencetcveustasbeteenes 12,390 6,992 
DY jets cides isteon sve veeeteepensbaadio™ 271,610 264,799 
| scapes devedndete ined seas 61,373 33,119 
 atbueen ne vies 00 00csdneweeuneane 44,312 31,120 
BE. Pa kccdcecctsvcevesccncusosceabtes 34,439 9,938 
SP re ET ee 20,504 17,133 
Se co Skccs ccacedeuseveadeadte 4,385 1,122 
MEE Wied ovn000 pens teabescudeenuee 1,427,113 $907,346 
1913 1914, 
Value Value. 
China, Hankow ........ Heecodsescisosecevasuents $16,079 $7,918 
Cente Bias .ccccccvcccece rrr eriTT Ti TTT Tt. Tre 19,823 sania 
ey SY Cnn cnccecedecsaceesotucvccopate 2,852 299 
SS Sp rT ee rr Terre ere 30,815 28,613 

















1913. 1914. 
Value. Value 
Nicaragua— 

Peas Celie Bae dawns dc cckc ceva g bbs ape dbcce $21,961 $19,824 
Pe. er eee re 4,484 2,455 
NE akc tcttetntc cad see issdv cnt veans 2,526 1,834 
5.5 os dneed ee soc 6 dees cone nbatees 1,790 1,667 
DR ons on cede bom’ stx.coosexaeeuenan 53 25 
 BPPPETITITITITIT LL 27 ves 
Cmte Thee ace ccccccecvtcerecvcsseeseses ¥ 25 
Other coumtries 2... cccccccccccccccsccccs 390 1 

WROD eeowcanecdssinicdcessapidenscdt $31,231 $25,831 
Canada—Quebee District— 

PS TES, 6.666 600 'ccc.dbanc pssvceeneeas $14,323 $11,448 

ee AE 6 0 6c cc ewes swews batons 27,198 20,900 

BUD nocpesvroeve $41,513 $32,348 

Tripoli (from United States) ...........6--4eeeeees $675 $850 

TOM Soc cvcccdccsacccvesccccccendiccecsocsonees 27,610 
Union of S. Africa— 

Pe SE: TIRE bn gcc d cnkytociswessbdente $141,230 $131,490 
GIN ond acenccncnscosessewaeesetée Ger 14,610 14,610 
ID, ig nccned nnsst eteususeereotnn 14,610 14,610 
ee CO . . cwks ey seeudecoeves @bbne 4,870 4,870 

UE vn as peas an Suan pickets $175,320 $165,580 

1913-14. 1914-15. 

CREED ok. cccncataddevissclvcennstssuursesrneontie $675,195 $885,760 
Re Pry sree ree ree re eT Tre ee er 119,508 103,702 





THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET. 


UIET best describes the market for scrap rubber of late, 
following the excitement that prevailed over prices at the 
beginning of the month. In some quarters shoes were reported 
easier, though current quotations do not bear this out. The flurry 
in prices served to bring out some unexpected lots, but not in 
sufficient quantity to affect the market, the figures consumers 
offered being no inducement to dealers. Some reclaimers asserted 
their ability to pick up small quantities at ten cents and even a 
little lower. 

Tires being in fairly liberal supply the situation and immediate 
outlook in this branch are irregular and uncertain, though prices 
are quite strong. Dealers, however, report increasing stocks on 
hand, which does not make for higher prices, and unless the price 
of crude rubber makes the advance foretold tires are likely to 
remain at prevailing figures. 

Mechanical scrap is very firm in price and in good demand, 
particularly matting, packing and hose, garden hose being in 
special request. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
December 30, 1915. 


Per Pound. 
NE BE GEE 6. adeno Vodccetwetuse steers opeissndsn . $0.10% 
EE kkk pec cdnnngeee wae was aint eas 0-0 kee ‘ .08% 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear .................445. 07% 
Ss EE SEED. «5. 56.050 660-40 60 600.00s0040b000408 05% 
Se SY MI. oo nce ddd <br 0cscceresesecece .05 
ry eer re .03% 
SI as BE eos 00s ckccndnser@ Ht knenvssiwrnlseans .09 
i Maite dé. pene dete eee eu ehh e ke canes gees 07% 
DO. EG Bik hareoskds teident ick shbaies*henkwire ths .27 
MK ‘Jaen euVewkorwks pte VOakbe kb ew webieds 12% 
red POPC CHRH OKC OEE S OES EH OS CESOEOOSOERESSEESCS 12% 
Ey ep ae Om eae oe .02 
EE by ced aakanoo updos maaeind wie PRA wal bay 03% 
ED ho hntn59.8 440» sagan din ueeaees mele sdveoak 05% 
WG BING Rica's 60a cee saad beeen wa wnletnet tik 11% 
Dy Bi biscccseaevevigaud bene beerndes dines 09% 
eC GO kn bb deddenvaaewibbin sete 05% 
Mh. , o60006 000 taentgedwateoetesdanaenawvene 07% 
eee ee GN NG Oc at ke alncendcdeoutenks alaceccabe 03% 
a re 8 es Vem eee. -03 
EERE GE I: ER, .03% 
SE EE Sd sa5.5 5's cbawkna oachde o0'¢ cok ko abbaneeked .03% 
ED «0 54.66 at0ebscdd aides os nade vaearnue 01 
PT Cs adé cckwaténeasesabedhbenesxdabwhaveneman 01 





Air brake hose 05 
Cotton fire hose 02% 
Ei nt eli nsinn coma iitin aban boud adel devo redsbe 01% 
Hard rubber scrap, No. 1, bright fracture ............ .23 
ae <A one Gee CONE) 6.0 es ns canescens dasserndeesae 02% 
i Oe Se «ran thie dadedwaslikse vs duaeuetee 0 
Rubber heels ..... —— jah hk ve wate eeete Piles bn ond banities d 32 
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WHY RUBBER DEALERS ARE NOW ON THE “BULL” 
MARKET. 


SIDE OF THE 
An explanation of the apparent anomaly of a “rising market 
is afforded by the changed attitude of deal- 
Under the auction before the war, rubber was 
constantly coming into the market in unlimited quantities to be 
sold at any price the dealer chose to give. The effect of this was 
to make persistent bears of the dealers who were interested in 
getting the rubber at lowest figures for subsequent re-sale to 
consumers at a profit. The war changed things. The embargo 
on exports, delays and uncertainties in transportation and deliv- 
ery, so interfered with supplies that the dealers became interested 
in obtaining better prices for the stocks on hand, and. from bears 
were transformed into bulls. 
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